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Ib the reader should meet here with any thing 
which he had not before attended to^ it will not 
be in the observations upon the constitution and 
course of nature, these being all obvious ; but in 
the application of them : in which, tliough there 
is nothing but what appears to me of some real 
weight, and therefore of great importance; yet 
he will observe several things which will appear 
to him of very little, if he can think things to 
be of little importance, which are of any real 
weight at all, upon such a subject as religion. 
However, the proper force of the following Trea- 
tise lies in the whole general analogy considered 
together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted, by. many persons, that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it 
is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. 
And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment ; and nothing remained; 
but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth 
and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for 
its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world. On the contrary, thu% mudv^ ^X.\&%.%x^ 



IS, 1 tnillK, auv/««g >,, 

is certain no one can, upon prin-. 
ison, be satisfied of the contrary* 
:tical consequence to be drawn from 
Ittended to, by every one wbo is con-» 
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Probable evidence is essentially distingnished firom 
demonstrative hy this, that it admits of degrees ^ and 
of all variety of them, from the highest moral cer- 
tainty, to the very lowest presumption. We cannot 
indeed say a thing is probably true upon one very 
slight presumption for it^ because, as there may be 
probabUities on both sides of a question, there may be 
some against it : and. though there be not, yet a slight 
presumption does not beeet that degree of conviction, 
which is implied in saying a thing is probably true* 
But that the slightest possible presumption is of the 
nature of a probabili^, appears^ fr8m hence, that 
such low presumption, often repisi^d, will amount even 
to moral certainty. Hius a man^s having observed 
the ebb and flow of the tide to day, affords some sort 
of presumption, thtfngh the lowest iroa^nable, that it 
may happen again to-morrow : But the observation of 
this event for so many days, and months, and ages to- 
gether, as it has been observed by mankind, gives ns 
a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes pnAabtltty is expres- 
sed in the word Iticely^ u e like some truth * or true 
cVent I like it, in' itself, in its evidence, in some more 



* Veiisimile. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

or fewer of its circumstances.^ For when we deter- 
mine a thing to be probably true, suppose that an e- 
vent has pr will come to pass, 'tis from the mind's 
remarking in it a likeness to' some other event, which 
we have observed has come to pas9. And this obser- 
vation forms, in numberless daily instances, a pre- 
sumption, opinion, or Full convictioii, that such event 
has or will come to pass ^ according as the observa- 
tion is, that the like event has sometimes, most com- 
monly, or always, so far as our observation reaches, 
come to pass at like distances o{ time, or place, or 
upon like occasions. Hence arises the belief, that a 
child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the 
stature and strength of a man ^ that food will contri- 
bute to the preservation of its life, and the wait of 
it for such a number of days he its eectain rdestruction. 
So, likewise, the rule and jneasune of our hojtes and 
fears Concerning the success of wv pursuits ^ our ex- 
pectations that others .will su:t so and ^so in auch cir- 
cumstances 'y and our judgment .that such actions pro- 
ceed from such principles ;— all these rely upon our 
having observed the like to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect^ judge ^ I say, ufan .our having oboerved the 
like, either with respect .to others or 'ourselves. And 
thus, whereas the prince *, who had itlwa^s lived in 
a warm climate, naturally concluded in the way of 
analogy, that there wms no such thing as water's be- 
coming hard, because he had always observed it to be 
fluid and yielding t W(|, on the contrary, from analo- 
gy, concludcy that thete is no presumption at all a- 
fiinst this \ that ^tis supposable there may be frost in 
ngland any given day in January next 3 probable^ 
that there will on some day of the month ^ and that 
there is a moral certainty^ i. ^. ground for an expec- 
t^on, without any doubt of it, in some part or other 
of the winter. 

Probable ^evidence, in its very mCtorei affords ^lujt. 



Tbe storj is told by Mr Jjw^^i ift.lJ* chapter of Probability. 
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an imperfect kind of in^matfon, and is to be con« 
sidered as relative only to beings of limited capaci* 
ties. For nothing fifbich is the possible object of 
knowledge, wbetber past, present, or future, can be 
probable ta an infinite Intelligence } since it cannot 
but be discerned absohitely as it is in itself, certainly 
true, or certainly false-, ikit, to us, probability is the 
very guide of life. 

From these thing» it foHowS) that in questions of 
difficulty, or such as are thought so, where more sa- 
tisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is hot seen, if 
the result of examination be, that there appears, up* 
on the whole, any the lowest presumption* on one side, 
and none on the other, or a greater presumption on 
one side, though in the lowest degree greater, this de- 
termines the question, even in matters of speculation ^ 
and, in matters of practice, will lay us under an ab- 
solute and formal obligation, in point of prudence and 
of interest, to act upon that presumption, or low pro- 
bability, though it be 80 low as to leave the mind in 
very ^at doubt which is the truth. For surely a man 
is M really bound in prudence to do what upon the 
whole appears, according to- the best of his judjerment, 
to be for his happiness, a» what be certainly knows 
to be 80. Nay, further^ in questions of great con- 
sequence, a reasonable man will think it concerns 
him to remark lower probabilities and presumptions 
than these \ such as amount to no more than show* 
ing one side of ar question to be as supposable and 
er^ible as the other ; nay, such as bnt amount t<^ 
much less even than this. For tiumberless instances 
might be mentioned respecting the common pursuits 
of life, where a man would be thought, in a literal 
sense, distracted, who would not act, and with great 
application too, not only upon an even chanee, but 
upon much less, and where the probability or chance 
vaa greatly against his succeeding *. 



* See Chap. vi. Part U. 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

It 18 not mj design to inqnire further into tlic na- 
ture, the foundation, and measure of proi)abilitj \ or 
whence it proceeds, that Ukeucss should beget that 
presumption, opinion, and full conviction, which the 
human mind is formed to receive from it, and which 
it does necessarily produce in every one ^ or to guard 
against the errors to which reasoning from analogy is 
liable. This belongs to the subject of logic, and is a 
part of that subject which has not yet been thorough- 
ly considered. Indeed, I shall not take upon me to 
say, how far the extent, compass, and force of ana- 
logical reasoning, can be reduced to general heads 
and rules, and the whole be formed into a system. 
But though so little in this way has been attempted 
by those who have treated of our intellectual powers, 
and the exercise of them, this does not hinder but that 
we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, in various degrees, towai'ds de- 
termining our judgment, and our practice. Nor doea 
it in any wise cease to be of weight in those cases, 
because persons, either given to dispute, or who 
xequire things to be statled with .greater exactness 
than our faculties appear to admit of in practical 
matters, may find other cases, in which 'tis not easy 
to say, whether it be, or be not, of any weight *y or 
instances of seeming analogies, which are really of 
none. It is enough to the present purpose to ob-* 
serve, that this general way of arguing is evidently 
natural, just, and conclusive. For there is no man 
can make a question but that the sun will rise to-mor* 
row, and be seen, where it is seen at all, in the figure 
of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen*' 
has with singular sagacity observed, that '* he who 
^' believes the Scripture to have proceeded from him 



* X^ /BCiy ten yi rh Si^a^ ^m^a$^eiiM9o* rS xl$^e6»T»t re* tutrfMir 

*»5- ^^r^iT/ w iTtfJ »urns Xiy«f, retvrtt fceu rej) tuv y^»^9,. PUi- 
Ah?«Z p. 2j. Ed. ChbL 
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^ who IS the Author of Nature^ may well expect to 
^ find the same sort of difficultfes in it, as are foand 
^ in the constitution of Naturei^* And in a like way 
of reflection, it may be added, that be who denies the 
Scripture to* have been from God, upon account of 
these difficulties, may, for the very same reason, deny 
the world to have been formed by him. Oirthe othner 
hand, if there be an analogy, or likeness, between 
that system of things and dispensation of Providence^ 
which revelation informs us of, and that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence, which experi- 
ence, together with reason, infiorms us of, ue^ the 
known course of nature^ this is> a presumption^ that 
they have both the same author and cause ^ at least 
so far as to ans^ver objections against the former^s be- 
ing from God, dra^m from any thing which is ana- 
lo^cal or similar to what h in the latter, which is 
acknowledged to be- from him ^ for an Author of Na* 
ture is here supposcdv 

Forming our notions of the con^ttitution and go- 
vernment of the world upon reasoning, without foun- 
dation for the principles which We assume, whether 
from the attributes of God or any thing else, is build- 
ing a world upon hypothesis, like Descartes. Form^ 
ing onr notions upon reasoning from principles which 
are certain, but applied to cases to which we have no 
ground to apply them, (like those who explain the 
structure of the human body, and the nature of dis- 
eases and medicines, from mere mathematics, without 
sufficient data) is. an error mueh a-kin to the former : 
since what is- assumed, in order to make the reasoning 
applicable, is hypothesis, But it must be allowed just, 
to join abstract reasonings with the observation of 
facts, and argue > from such facts as are known, to o- 
thers that are like them'; fiom that part of the Di- 
vine government over intelligent creatures, which 
comes under our view, to that larger and more gene- 
ral government over them, which is beyotidi^^ ^xiA^ 
from what is present, to collect wVvat \s\'^v^'^^ ^x^- 
dible, or not Incredible^ will he hereafter. 

A 2 
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TUp method, tben, of concluding and deternninlng, 
being practical, and what, if vie will act at all, we 
cannot but act upon in the common pursuits of life ^ 
being evidently conclusive, in various degrees, pro- 
portionable to the degree and exactness of the whole 
analogy or likeness^ and having so great authority 
for its introduction into the subject of religion, even 
revealed religion, my design is to apply it to that sub- 
ject in general, both natural and revealed : taking for 
proved, that there is an intelligent. Author of Nature, 
and natural Governor of the world. For as there is 
BO presumption against this prior to the proof of it, so 
it has been often proved with accumulated evidence ^ 
£rom this argument of analogy and final causes } from 
abstract reasonings ^ from the most ancient tradi- 
tion and testimony \ and from the general consent of 
■laakind. Nor does it appear, so far as I can find, 
to be denied by the generality of those who profess 
themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of religion. 
As there are some who, instead of thus attending 
to what is in fact the constitution c^f Nature, form 
their notions of God's government upon hypothesis^ 
80 there are others, who indulge themselves in vain 
and idle speculations, how the world might possibly 
.Iiave been framed otherwise than it is ; and upon sup- 
position that things -might, in imagining that they 
should, have been disposed and carried on after a 
better model, than what appears in the present dis- 
position and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a per- 
son of such a turn of mind to go on with his reveries, 
till he had at length fixed upon some particular plan 
of Nature, as appearing to him the best,— one shall 
'scarce be thought guilty of detraction against human 
understanding, if one should say, even beforehand, 
that the plan which this speculative person would £x 
upon, though he were the wisest of the softs of men, 
j^obably would not be the very best, even according 
to hi» own notions of best ; whether he thought that 
to be so, which afforded occasions and motives for the 
exercise o£ the greatest virtue, « nVvA was produc- 
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tive of the greatest happiness, or that these two wem 
necessarily connected, iind run up into one and the 
same plan. However, it may not he amiss, once for 
all, to see what would be the amount of these emen- 
dations and imaginary improvements upon th^ sjsten 
of Nature, or how far they would mislead us. And it 
aeems there could be no stopping, till we came to some 
such f^onclosions as these : — ^That all creatures should 
at first be made as perfect and as happy, as they were 
capable of ever being : that nothing, to be sore, of ha- 
zard or danger should be put upon them to do ^ some 
indolent persons would perhaps think, nothing at all : 
or certainly, that effectual care should be taJLen, that 
they should, whether necessarily or not, yet eventual- 
ly and in fact, always do what was right and most 
conducive to happiness, which would be thought easy 
for infinite power to effect 5 either by not giving them 
any principles which would endanger their gmng 
wrong, or by laying the right motive of action, in e» 
very instance, before their minds continually, in so 
strong a manner, as would never fail of inducing them 
to act conformably to it : and that the whole method 
of government by punishments should be rejected, as 
absurd ^ as an awkward round-about method of carry- 
ing things on y nay, as contrary to a principal pur- 
pose, for which it would be supposed creatures were 
made, namely happiness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in par- 
ticular to the several parts of this train of folly and 
extravagance, what has been above intimated is a full, 
direct, general answer to it, namely, that we may see 
beforehand that we have not faculties for this kind^ of 
speculation. For though it be admitted, that, from 
the first principles of our nature, wc unavoidably judge 
or determine some ends to be absolutely in themsetvea 
preferable to others, and that the ends now mentioned, 
or, if they run up into one, that this one is absolutely 
the best, and, consequently, that we nvM^l cocif^eoJ^A 
the ultimate end designed, in the c^x^lVtoi^oTi ^1 '^^ 
tore Mud coDduct of f^rovideikce, U tbie mosV nvs^q 
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and happiness possible^ yet we are far from being* 
aUe to judge what particular disposition of thingsi 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or 
what means might be absolutely necessary to> produce 
the most happiness ia a system of such extent as our 
own world may be, taking in all that is past and toi 
come, though we should suppose it detached finom the- 
whole of things. Indeed, we are so far from being 
able to judge of this, that we aze; not judges, what 
may be the necessary means, of raising and conducting 
one* person to the highest perfection and happiness of 
hi& nsuture. Nay, even in the little affairs of the pre- 
sent life, we find men of different educations and' 
ranks are not competent judges of the conduct of 
each other. Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all 
moral perfection to God, and to deny all imperfection 
of him. And this will for* ever be a practical proof 
of his moral character, to such as will consider what 
a practical proof is, because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the happiness, and> vice the misery, 
of 'every, creature y and that regularity, and order,* 
and right, cannot but prevail finally, m a universe 
under his government. But we are in no sort judges 
what are the ncocssary means of accomplishing this 
end. 

Let us, then, instead of tliat idle and not very in- 
nocent employment of forming imaginary models of ^ 
world, and schemes of governing it, turn our thoughts 
to what we experience to be the conduct of Nature 
with respect to intelligent creatures*, which may be 
resolved into general laws or rules of administration , 
in the same way as many of the laws of Nature, re* 
£pecting inanimate matter, may be collected from ex- 
periments. And let us compare the known constitu- 
tion and course of things with what is said to be the 
moral system of Nature, the acknowledged dispensa- 
tioas of Providence, or that government which we find 
ourselves under, mih what religion teaches us to he- 
lievc and expect, aad sec whetlicy they are not ana- 
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logons, and of a piece. And upon tadi a comparisda 
it wiU, I think, be found, that they are very much 
so 'y that both may be traced np to the same ffeneral 
laws, and resolTed into the same principles of DiTine 
conduct. • 

The analogy here proposed to be considered, is of 
pretty large extent, and consists of several parts ; in 
some more, in others less exact. In some few in- 
stances, perhaps, it may amount to a real practical 
proof, in others not so ^ yet in these it is a confirma* 
tion of what is proved otherways. It will undeniably 
show, what too many want to have shown them, that 
the system of religion, both natural and revealed^ 
considered only as a Sjjrstem, and prior to the proof 
of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of Na- 
ture be so too. And it will afford an answer to al- 
most all objections against the system both of natnral 
and of revealed religion, though not perhaps an an- 
swer in so great a degree, yet in a very considerable 
degree an answer, to the objections against the evi- 
dence of it ^ for,' objections against a proof, and objec- 
tions against what is said to be proved, the reader will 
observe, are different things. 

Now, the Divine government of the world, implied 
in the notion of religion in general, and of Christiani- 
ty, contains in it, — that mankind is appointed to live 
in a future state ^ * that there every one shall be re- 
warded or punished ; f rewarded or punished respec- 
tively for all that behaviour here, which we compre- 
hend under the words, virtuous or vicious, morally, 
good or evil ^ % ^^^^ our present life is a probation, a 
state of trial, § and of discipline, || for that future 
one} notwithstanding the objections which men may 
fancy they have, from notions of necessity, against 
them being any such moral plan as this at all ^ ^ and 
whatever objections may appear to lie against the wis* 
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dom and goodness of it, as it stands so imperfectljr 
made known to us at present : * that this world? he- 
iog in a state of apostasy and wickedness, and. oonse- 
quently of ruin, and the sense hoth of their condition 
and doty being greatly corrupted amongst men, this 
-gave occasion for an- additional dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, of the utmost importance, f proved by mi- 
racles, X hut containing in it many things, appear- 
ing to us strange, and not to have been expected^ $ 
a dispensation of Providence, which, is a scheme or 
system of things, ||, carried on by the mediation of 
A divine person, the Messiah, in order to the reco- 
very of the world y ^ yet not revealed to all raen« 
nor proved with the strongest possible evidence to 
all those to whom it is revealed ^ but only to such a 
j^rt of mankind, and with such particular evidence, 
as the wisdom of God thought fit. * * The design, then, 
of the following Treatise will be to show, that the se- 
veral parts principally objected against in this moral 
and Christian dispensation, including its scheme, itf 
publication, and the proof which God has afforded us 
of its truth 'j that the particular pacts principally ob- 
jected against in this whole dispensation^, ape anaa* 
logons to what is experienced in the constitution^ and 
course of Nature, or Providence; that the chief 
objections themselves, which* are alleged against the 
former, are no other than what may be alleged with 
like justness against the latter, where they are found 
in fact to be inconclusive; and that this argument, 
from analogy, is in general unanswerable, and un- 
doubtedly' of weight on the side ofreligionff, notwith- 
standing the objections which may seem to lie against 
it, and the real ground which there may be for differ- 
ence of opinion, as to the particular degree of weight 
ivhich is to be laid upon it* This is a general account 
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rhat may be looked for in the following Treatise. 

I shall begin it with that which is the fonndation 

II our hopes and of all our fears— all our hopes 

fears which are of any considcration-Hl mean a 

ire Iiife» 
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THE 

ANALOGY 

or 

RELIGION 

TO THE 
COXSTITUITOI* AND COURSE OF NATURE. 



PART I. 

OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



CHAP. L 

Of a Future Lifsm 

OTRAKGE difficulties have been raised by some con- 
cerning personal identity, or the sameness of living 
agents, implied in the notion of our existing now and 
hereafter, or in any two successive moments ^ which 
vrhoeyer thinks it worth while, may see considered in 
the first Dissertation at the end of this Treatise. But, 
without regard to any of them here, let us consider 
what the analogy of Nature, and the several changes 
which we have undergone, and those which we know 
we may undergo without being destroyed, su^<g&«l^ «& 
to the eflfect which death may, or may not, Wi^ "fxiMiw 
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r it l>e not from thcnec prol>aljle, llint 
i ihis changCi ^"^ exist in a future 
lid perception. 

r king burn into the present world In 
Iperfi-ct state of infaacy, anil Jiaving ar- 
to mnture agt, we find it to be a 
e ill our own species, that the -saroe 
c individuals, bhauld exist tn de- 
iid perccplioQ, with capacities of aetion, 
ind suffering, in one period of their 
iidfercnt from -tboKC appointed them in 
:if it. And in other ereaturca the same 
r the difference of tbcir capacities and 
it thfir birth (to go no higher) and in 
change of worms into flius, and the vast 
[if their luco-raotive powers by such 
lirds and insects bursting the shell their 
"I by this means cntsrinc into a new 
' "ith new accommodations for them, 
spjierc of action assigned them ; 
i of this general law of nature. 
s and wonderful transformations of 
a,k.tn into consideration here. But 
n wliich we ourselves existed for- 
jiioinb and in our infancy, are almost a* 
iresciit in mature age, as it is pos- 
ny two states or degrees of life can 
Lt we arc to exist hereafter in a 
lent (suppose) from our present, as thia 
', is but actwrding to the analog 
Icurding to a natural order or appoint- 
V sanii: kind, with what we have al- 
ii. 

ivf are endued with capacities of ac- 
'; and misery: for we are conscious ol 
lojiug pkraaiire and suffering pain. Now 
|i(iivcrs and capacities before death 
it lie .sliall rtliiin thuni through anc 
d, a probability of it ahundanllj 
Lcl upoHj imlees there be some positivi 
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reason to think that demth is the destruction of those 
Utidc powers : Because there is in every case a pro- 
bability, that all things will continue as we experience 
tbcj are, in all respects, except those in ^^hich we 
have some reason to think they will be altered. Tbis 
is that kind * of presumption or probability from a- 
Balogy, expressed' in the very word cwiUfiuancc^ which 
seems our only natural reason for believing the course 
of the world will continue to-merrow^ as it lias done 
so far as our experience or knowledge of history can 
carry- us back*. Nay it seems our only reason for be- 
lieving, that any one substance now existing, will con- 
tinue to exist a moment longer \ the Self-existent Sub- 
stance only excepted. Thus if men were assured that 
the unknown event,, death, was not the destruction of 
onr faculties of perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension^ that any other power or event un- 
connected with this of death^ would destroy these fa- 
culties just at the instant of each creatoress death *, 
and therefore no doubt but tbat they would remain af^ 
ter it : which shovrs the high probability that our liv- 
iag powers will continue after death, unless there be 
some ground to think that death is their destruction f .. 



* I say kind of presumption of protoUilitT; Ibt I do n«t 
Bran to affirm tbat there is the lanM; degree of conviction, that 
oar livini^ powers will continue aiter. death, as there U, that our 
sobstancct wilt 

f Destruction ofHving poteen, is a manner of expression na- 
avoidaUy ambignoas ; and may siirnify either the detttmrtion of 
« Hiring- being, 90 as that the $ame Hiding being thaU be tnca. 
pable of ever perceiving or actii^ again at ail: (>r the detiruc^ 
tion of tluise meant and vutrumentu hi; which it is capable of 
its present Kfe, of it^ present statt of perception and of action. 
h IK here UKcd in the fiMrmcr sense. When it is used in the bt. 
ttr, the epithet: present is added. The loss of a man^s eye is* 
a destruction of living powers in. tiie latter sense. But wc 
have no reason to think the destruction of living powers, in tho 
fiMTuer sense to be ]K>ssible. We hare no more reason to think 
a being endued with Hvingr ^Knvers, ever loses them daring^ its 
whole cottence, than to believe that a stone cvei ^jk^o^x^v 
thcBk 
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For if it would be in a manner certain that we should 
survive death, provided it were certain that death 
would not be our destruction, it must be highly pro" 
bable we shall . survive it, if there be no* ground to 
think death will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that 
prior to the natural and moral proofs of a future life 
commonly insisted upon, there ^vould arise a general 
confused suspicion, that in the great shock and alteration 
which we shall undergo by death, we, i. e, our living 
powers, might be wholly destroyed ; yet, even prior to 
those proo&, there is really- -no -particular distinct 

fi>und or reason for this apprehension at aU, so far as 
4;an find. If there be, - it mudt ariso either, froito 
t^ reason of the things or from the analogy of Na^ 
iure. 

Bnt we cannot argUe from tk^ reason of the things 
that death is the destruction of living agents, bectiuse 
we know not at all what death is in itself \ but only some 
of its effects, such as the dissolution of fiesh^ skin, and 
hones. And these effects do in no wise appear to invy 
ply the destmctioA of a living agent. And besides, 
as we are greatly in the dark, upon what the exerci^ 
of our living powers depends, so we are wholly igno- 
rant what the powei*s themselves depend upon \ the 
powers themselves as distinguished, not only from their 
actual exercise, but also from the present capacity of 
exercising them ; and as opposed to their destruction : 
For sleep, or however a swoon, shews us, not only 
that these powers exist when they are not exercised, 
as the passive power of motion does in inanimate mat- 
ter J tut shews also that they exist, when there is no 
present capacity of exercising them : or that the ca* 
pacities of exercising them for the present, as well as 
the actual exercise of them, may be suspended, and 
yet the powers themselves remain undcstroyed. Since 
then we know not at all upon what the existence 
of our living powers depends, this shews further, there 
caa BO />robability be collected from the reason of the 
tbiajg, that de^tb will be their deatiuctlon : because 
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their existence may depend upon somewhat in no de- 
gree affected by death : upon somewhat quite out of 
the reach of this king of terrors. So that there is no- 
thing, more certain, than that the reason of the thing 
shows us no connection between death and the destruc- 
tion of living agents. Nor can we find any thing 
throughout the whole analogy of Nature^ to afford us 
even the slightest presumption, that animals ever lose 
their living powers j much less,, if it were {K>ssible, 
that they lose them by death } for we have no facul- 
ties wherewith, to trace any beyond or through it„ so 
as to see what becomes of them.. This event removes 
them from, our view. It destroys the sensib/e proof, 
which we had before their death, of their being pos- 
sessed of living powers, but does not appear to afford 
the least reason to believe that th«y are then, or by 
that event, deprived of them.. 

And our knowing that they were possessed of these 
j>owers, up to the very period to which we hjlve fa- 
culties capable of tracing them, is itself a probability 
of their retaining them beyond it.. And this is con- 
firmed, and a sensible credibility is given to it, by 
observing the very great and astoni:»faing changes, 
which we have experienced 9 so great, that our ex- 
istence in another, state of life, of perception and of 
action, will be but according to a method of provi- 
dential conduct, the like to which has been already 
exercised, even with regard to ourselves 5 according 
to a course of nature, the like to which wc have al- 
ready gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, 
how dif&cult it is to silence imagination enough to 
make the voice of. reason even distinctly heard in this 
case 5 as we are accustomed, from our youth up, to 
indulge that forward delusive faculty, ever obtruding 
beyond its sphere ; of some assistance, indeed, to ap;« 
]ffehension, but the author of all error : as we plainly 
lose ourselves in gross and crude conceptions of things, 
taking for granted that we arc acquainted \n*v\.\v nnWx 
indeed ' we are ysrbolly ignorant ot •, \t m^7 'Vi'^ Y^^"^^^ 

B2 
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to consider tbe imaginary presumptions, that death 
will be oar destruction, arising from tbese kinds of ear- 
ly and lasting prejudices; and to show how little they 
can really amount to, even thoogh we cannot wholly 
divest ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruction 
of living beings, must go upon supposition that they 
are compounded, and so discerptible. ' But, since 
consciousness is a single and indivisible power, it 
should seem that the subject in which it resides, must 
be so too. For were the motion of any particle of 
matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as that it 
should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist, i. c* part of 
tiiis matter to move, and part to be at rest \ then its 
-power of motion would be indivisible ; and so also 
would the subject in which the power inheres, namely, 
the particle of matter : for, if this could be divided 
into two, one part might be moved and the other at 
rest, which is contrary to the supposition. In like 
manner, it has been argued, * and for any thing ap- 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the percep- 
tion, or consciousness, which we have of our own ex- 
istence is indivisible, so as that it is a contradiction 
to suppose one part of it should be here, and the other 
there ; the perceptive power, or the power of consci- 
ousness, is indivisible too ; and, consequently, the sub- 
ject in which it resides, 2'. e, the conscious being. 
Now, upon supposition that living agent each man 
calls himself, is thus a single being, which there is at 
least no more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiv- 
ing it to be a compound, and of which there is the 
proof now mentioned ', it follows that our organized 
bodies arc no more ourselves, or part of ourselves, 
than any other matter around us. And it is as easy 
to conceive how matter which is no part of our- 



* See Dr Clarke's JLcitcr to MrDodwelT, and the Derenoes 

0f/L 
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selves, maj be ap^^priated to us in the manner which 
our present bodies are, as how we can receive im- 
pressions from, and have power over any matter. It 
is as easy to conceive, that we may exist out of ho« 
^ies, as in them \ that we might have animated bodies 
of any other organs and senses wholly different from 
these now given us, and that we may hereafter ani^ 
mate these same or new bodies variously modified and 
organized, as to conceive how we can animate such 
bodies as oor present. And, lastly, the dissolution of 
all these several organized bodies, supposing ourselves 
to have successively animated them, would have no 
more conceivable tendency to destroy the living be- 
ings, ourselves, or deprive us of living faculties, the 
faculties of perception and of action, than the disso- 
lution of any foreign matter, which we are capable 
of receiving impressions from, and making use of for 
the common occasions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a liv- 
ing agent cannot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, 
be properly proved by experimental observations. But 
as these fall in with the supposition of its unity, so 
they plainly lead us to conclude certainly, that our 
gross organized bodies, with which we perceive the 
objects of sense, and with which we act, are no part 
of ourselves, and therefore show us, that we have no 
reason to believe their destruction to be ours 5 even 
without determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, 
that men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, 
and even the greatest part of these bodies, and yet 
remain the same living agents : And persons can 
trace up the existence of themselves to a time when 
the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, in com*- 
parison of what it is in mature age \ and we cannot 
but think, that they might then have lost a consider- 
able part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great 
part of their present body, and xetn^im SQ. KiA^NJ^. 
23 certaio, that the bodies of all a.n\mu\s 'wc^ Hxw ^ ^^^- 
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stant flux, from that never-ceasing attrition which 
there is in every part of them. Now, things of this. 
kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish between. 
these living agents, ourselves, and large quantities, of 
matter, in which we are very nearly interested : 
since these may be alienated, and actually are in a 
daily course of succession, and changing their own- 
ers ) whilst we arc assured that each living ^agent re* 
mains one and the same permanent, being. * And 
tjiis general observation? leads us on to the followifig. 
ones. 

Firsti That wc have no way of determining by ex- 
perience, what is the certain bulk of the living be- 
ing each man calls himself \ . and yet, till it be deter- 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elemen- 
tary particles of matter, which there is no ground to 
think any natural power can dissolve, there is no sort, 
of reason to think death to be the dissolution of it, o£ 
the living being, even although it should not be abso- • 
lutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly^ From our- being so. nearly related to, andr 
interested in certain sy:stems of matter, suppose our. 
flesh and bones, and afterwards ceasing to be at all 
related to them,, the living agents, ourselves, remain-* 
ing all this while undestroyed, notwithstanding such 
alienation ^ and. consequently these systems of matter, 
not being ourselves : it follows further, that we.hava 
no ground to conclude any other, . suppose internal 
systems of matter, to. be the living agents ourselves ; 
because we can have no ground to..conclude this, but 
from our relation to, and interest in, such other sy- 
stems of matter ; and therefore we can ha^'c no rea- 
son to conclude, what befalls those systems of matter 
at death, to be the destruction of the living agents^ 
We have already, several times over, lost a great 
part, or perhaps the whole of our body, according toc 
certain common established laws of nature } yet we 



* Sec Disscrtatiott 1. 
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remain the same living agents : \?hen we shall lose as 
great a part, or the whole, by another common esta- 
blished law of natarp, death, why may we not also re- 
main the same? That the alienation has been gradual itf 
one case, and in the other will be more at once, does 
not prove any thing to the contrary. We have passed 
undestroyed through those many and great revolutions 
of matter, so peculiarly appropriated to us ourselves } 
^vfay should we imagine death will be so fatal to us ? 
Nor ean it be objected, that what is thus alienated, 
or lost, is no part of our original solid body, but only 
adventitious matter \ Ijocanse we may lose entire limbs, 
which must have contained many solid parts and ves- 
flels of the original body : or if this be not admitted, 
we have no proof that any of these solid parts are dis- 
solved or alienated by death ^ though, by the way^ we 
are very nearly related to that extraneous or adventi- 
tioos matter, whilst it continues united to and distend- 
ing the several parts of our solid body. But, after 
all, the relation a person bears to those parts of his 
body to which he is the most nearly related, what does 
it appear to amount to but this, that the living a- 
gent and those parts of the body mutually affect each 
other ? And the same thing, the same thing in kind, 
though not in degree, may be said of all foreign mat- 
ter, which gives us ideas, and which we have any 
power over. From these observations the whole 
ground of the imagination is removed, that the dis- 
solution of any matter is the destruction of a living 
agent, from the interest he once had in such matter. 
Thirdly^ If we consider our body somewhat more 
distinctly, as made up of organs and instruments of 
perception and of motion, it will bring us to the same 
conclusion* Thus, the common optical experiments 
show, and even the observation how sight is assisted 
l>7 glasses shows, that we see with our eyes in the 
same sense as we see with glasses. Nor is there 
any reason to believe, that we see with them in any 
other sense ; any other, I mean, which would lead u« 
to think the e/c itscM a percipient. TVie \\Ve \?^ V^^Nw. 
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said of hearing : and our feeling distant s(^id mattes 
hy meana of somewhat in our hand;, seems an instance 
«f the like kind, as to»the suhject we are considering^; 
All these are instances of foreign matter, or such as is- 
00 part of our hody, heiog instrumental in preparing- 
objects for, and conveying them to the perceiving: 
power, in a manner similar, or like to the mamier ia 
which our organs of sense prepare and convey them. 
Both are, in a like way, instruments of our receiving 
anch ideas from external objects, as the Author 'of na«^ 
tore appointed those external objects to be the occa- 
sions of exciting in us. However, glasses are evi* 
dently instances of this ^ namely,, of- matter,, which is- 
fib part of our body, preparing: objects for,, and> con-* 
veying theok towards the porcelvtng power, in like 
manner as our bodily organs do. And if we see withi 
our eyes only in the same manner as* we do with glas- 
ses, the like may justly be concluded^ &om analogy, of- 
all our other senses. It is not intended) by any things 
here said', to affirm, that the whole apparatus of vi^ 
sion, or of perception by any other of our senses, can 
be traced, through all its steps, quite up to the living 
power of seeing, or perceiving ^ but that, so far as it. 
can be traced by experimental observations, so far- it. 
appears, that our -organs of sense prepare and- convey, 
on objects, in m^f to theip being perceived, in like^ 
i9Miner aa foreign matter does, without affording any 
shadow of appearance, that they themselves perceive* ■ 
And that we have no reason to* think our organs of- 
sense percipients, is confirmed by instances of persons . 
losing some of them, the living beings themselves, 
their former occupiers, remaining unimpaired; It is« 
confirmed also by the experience of di*eams \ by which 
we find we are at present possessed of a latent, and. 
what would otherwise be an unimagined unknown 
power of perceiving sensible objects, in as strong an4 
lively a manner without our external organs ofi sense,, 
as with them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or 
directing motion by will and choice \ upon^ the de- 
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«trocd<m of ^ limb, this mctive power remaiiiSy as it 
eTideiitLy sttemBy uniesseiied ; so as tluit the liTing bc^ 
ing, irao bas suffered this loss, wouM be capable of 
moving as before, if it had -another limb to moTe with. 
It can -walk by the help -of an artificial leg, just as it 
'Can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
itself^ and to ^nove things beyond the length and the 
power of its natural arm : and this last it docs in the 
•same manner as it reaches and mores, with its natoral 
ann, things nearer and of less weight. Nor is there so 
much as any appearance of our limbs being endued with 
a power of moving or^difecting themselves; thoagk 
■tbey are -adapted, 'like the several parts of a machioe, 
to be the instruments of motion to each other j and 
-some parts of the «ame limb, to be instruments of no- 
.tion to other parts of it. 

Thus, a man determines that he will look at such aa 
objeot througb a microscope ^ -or, being lame suppose, 
that he will n/ralk-to such a place with a staff, a week 
hence. His eyes and his feet no more determine in 
•these cases, than the microscope and the staff. Nor 
is there any ^ound to think they any more put the 
determination m practice, or that his eyes are the 
seen or his feet the movers, in any other sense than 
as the microscope and the staff are. Upon the whole, 
dhen, our organs of sense and our limbs arc certainly 
instruments, ^whicfa the living persons, ourselves, make 
iwe .of to peroeive and TOove with : There is not any 
probability, that they are any more^ nor, consequent- 
ly, that we have any other kind of relation to them, 
-than what we may have to any other foreign matter 
formed into instruments of perception and motion, 
suppose into a microscope or.a staft' (I say, any other 
kind of relation, for I am not speaking ^f the degree 
of it) ", nor, consequently, is tfaevc any probability, 
that the alienation «or dissolution of these instruments 
is the 'destruction of the perceiving and moving a- 
gent. 

And thus, our finding, that the dissolution of mat- 
ter in which living beings weje most wsaxV^ voXti^V 
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^^dy is not their dissolution^ and that the destmotion 
-of several of the organs and instruments of ptrcep* 
' tion and of motion belonging to them is not their die- 
iitruction} shows, demonstratively, that there is no 
ground to think, that the dissolution of any other mat- 
ter, or destruction of any other organs and instruments, 
will he the dissolution or destruction of living agents, 
firom the like kind of relation. And we have no rea- 
son to think lye stand in any other kind of relation to 
any thing which we find dissolved' by death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally appli*- 
cable to brutes \ and it is thought an insuperable diffi- 
.cultj, that they should be immortal, and by conse- 
.quence, capable of everlasting happiness. IVow, this 
■manner of expression is both invidious and weak : but 
the thing intended by it, is really no difficulty at all, 
either in the way of natural or moral consideration. 
JBor, 1st, Suppose the invidious thing, designed in 
such a; manner of expression, were really implied, as it 
is not in the least, in the natural immortality of brutes^ 
namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents^ even this 
would be no difficulty, since we know not what latent 
powers and capacities they may be endued with. There 
was once, prior to experience, as great presumption 
against human creatures, as there is against the brute 
creatures, arriving at that degree of understanding 
which we have in mature age ) for we can trace up 
our own existence to the same original with theirs. 
And we fiud it to be a general law of nature, that 
-creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion, 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they 
are altogether without the use of them for a consider- 
able length of their duration, as in infancy, and child- 
hood. And great part of the human species go out of 
the present world, before they come to the exercise 
of these capacities in any degree at all. But then, 
idly, The natural immortality of brutes does not 
in tlie least imply, that they are endued with any la- 
tent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
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the economy of the Dniversc might require, tliat there 
^liould be liviifg' creatures ivithout anj capacities of 
this kind. ' Afi<l aill difficulties, as to the manner how 
they are to be disposed of, are so apparently and whol- 
It founded on our ignorance, that it is wonderful they 
itbould be insisted upon by any, but such as are weak 
enough to think tbey arc acquailited with the whole 
system of things. There is tbcn, absolutely, nothing 
at all in lliis objection, which is so rhetorically urged 
against the grextest part of the natural proofs or pre- 
somptions: of the inmMirtality of human minds : I say, 
the greatest part > for it is less applicable to the fol- 
lowing observation, which is more peculiar to man* 
kind :— 

III. That • as it is- evident our present powers and 
capacities !o^ i^eason, memory, and affection, do not 
depend- upotf our gross body, in the manner in which 
perception by dur organs of sense docs 3 so they do 
not appear to depend upbtl it at all in any such man- 
ner, as to give ground to think', tinit the dissolution of 
this bodv will be the destruction of these our present 
powers of relflectioa, .as it will of our powers of sensa- 
tion ; or 'to give ground to conclude, even that it will 
Ve so much as a suspension of tbe former^ 

Hanlan creatures exist 'at present in two states of 
life and perception, greatly different from each other \ 
each cf which has its own peculiar laws, and its own 
peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. When any of our 
senses are affected, or appetites gratified with the ob- 
jects of them, we may be said to exist, or live, in a 
state of sensation. When none of our senses arc af- 
fected, or appetites gratified, and yet we perceive, and 
]*ea8on, iflRid aict, 'We may be said to exist, or live, in a 
state ef rcAsction. Now, it is by no means certain, 
that any thing which is dissolved by death is any way 
necoiffary to the living beings- in this its state of re- ' 
flectioB, after ideas are gained^ For though, from 
our present constitution and condition of being, our 
external organs of sense are necessary for convc^vu^ 
in ideas to our rejecting powers,- as caxxi^^^, ^xv^ 

c 
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levers, and scaffolds are In artbUecturje j • yot, wbea 
these ideas are brought in, we are capable! of ireflectp* 
lug in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the 
greatest pleasure, and feelipg the greatest pain, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance from 
our senses ) and without any at all, which we know 
<>f, from that body, which Xvill be dissolved by death. 
It does not appear, then, that the relation of this 
gross body to the. reflecting being is, iti any degree, 
necessary (o thinking % Xo our intellectual enjoyooents 
or sufferingjS : nor, consequently, thisit the dissAkition, 
or alienation, of the ibrmer by death, will he the 

. destruction of those present powers, which render 
Qs capable of thb state of reflection. Further, there 
are instances of mortal diseases, which, do not at all 
affect our. present intellectual po^rers^ i^nd this affoi^s 
a presumption, that thoso diseases l¥ill stft destroy 
these present powers* Indeed, from the obsei^vatioiM 
made above, * it appears, that thea^ is no presump- 
tion, from their mutually affectung each •other, that 
the dissolution of the body is the destruction of the 
living agent. And by the same reasoning it must ap» 
pear, too, that there is no presiunption, from their 
mutually affecting each other,; tfbat the dissolution lof 
the body is the destruction ; of our present reflecting 
jiowers 'y but instances of their not aflSectifig each o- 
ther, afford a presumption of the contraiy. Instances 
of mortal diseases nott impairing our present reflecting 
powers, evidently turn our thoughts even from ima- 
gining such diseases to be the destruction of them. 
Several things, indeed, greatly affect all our living 
powers, and at length suspend the o:Keroise of them-^ 
as, for instance, drowsiness, increasing^ till.it ends -in 
sound sleep : and from hence v(te mi^t Imye imagi- 
ned it would destroy them, till w!e found by «xperi- 

' ence, the weakness of. tbisi way of judging. But« in 
the dist^ases now itientioned^ there is- aot so much' as 
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tlus bhadow of probability, to lead us to any such con- 
dasion, as to the r«flecting powers which we have at 
present \ fer, in those diseases, pcicons the moment 
befoce death, appear to' be in the highest vigour of 
life. Tbej discover i^prehension, memory, reason, 
ail entire ; with the utmost ibrce of affection \ sense 
of a character, of shame and honour ^ and the high- 
est mental enjoyments and sufferings, even to the last 
gasp : and these surely prove even greater vigour of 
life than bodily strength does. Now, what pretcnec 
k there for thinkingy. that a progressive disease, when 
arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which 
is mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not 
impaired, wbich were not affected by it, during its 
whole progress, quite up to that degree ? And if death, 
by diseases of this kind, is not the destruction of our 
present reflecting powers, it will scarce be thought 
that death bj any other means is. 

It is obvioos, that this general observation may bo 
carried on further : . And there appears so little con- 
nexion between our bodily powers of sensation, and 
our present powers of reflection, tKat tfiere iis no rca^ 
son to conclvde that death, w4iich destroys the for- 
mer, does 80- much as suspend the exercise of the lat- 
ter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in the like 
state of reflection which we do now. For, suspension 
ef rc^on, memory, and the affections which they ex- 
cite, id no part of the idea of death) nor is impiica 
in our notion of it. And our daily experiencing these 
powers to be exeixlsed, without any assistance, that 
we know of, from thoso bodies which will be dissol« 
ved^ by death 5 and our finding often, that the exer- 
eise of them is so lively to the last j — these things 
afford a sensible . apprehension, that death may not 
perhiips' be so much, as a discontinuance of the ex- 
ercise of these powers, nor of the enjoyments and 
suffbrings which it implies 5 * so that our posthumous 



* There are three distinct questions, rclutinf^ to a future 
life, here considered; Whether death be l\ie dft«MiOJ:\AiOTL ^Wci^ 
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life, whatever there may be la it additional to odr 
jM'escnt, yet may not be entirely beginning anew^ 
but going on. Death may^ in some sort, and in 
some respects, answer to onr birth, wbichis not d 
suspension of the faculties ivhich we had'4tefore it^ 
or a total change of the state of life in 'whioh. we 
existed when in the womb, but a continuation of 
both, with such and such great alterations. 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our pre« 
sent life, and of death, death may immediately, in 
the natural course of things, put us into a bigliev 
and more enlarged state of life^ ^as oihr biFth does \ t 
a state in which our capacities and spherd'^^r« 
ccption, smd of action, may be mueh ^eater than at 
present. For, as our relation to our external organs 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our pre- 
sent state of sensation, so it may be the only natu-> 
ral liindrance to our existing, immediately and of 
course, in a higher state of reflection. .The truth is, 
reason does not at all shew us in what state death 
naturally leaves us. But were we sure that it would 
suspend all our perceptive and active powers, yet the 
suspension of a power, and the destruction of it, are ef- 
fects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we eannot in. any wise argue 



ing Brents : If <jiot, whether it be the destruction ef their pr^- 
setd powcrsi of reflection^ as it certunly is the diestruction of 
their present powers of sensation ? and, if not, Whether it be 
the suspension, or discontinuance of the exercise, of these pre« 
sent reflectia;^ powers ? Now, if there be no reason to kelieve- 
thc last, there will be, if that were passible, less for the next, 
and less still for the first. 

f This, according to Stirabo, was the opinion of the Bnih. 
mans : vofd^M f*u yk^ \h vi* fuv iv4mU ^mw, vf ilrJMf^t A«^S- 
twr eiHU' rn il i»faTM, yinwiv'ett rn ovrmf /S/«y, xm riv tliimsfM^^ 
r»ts ^tK§0§^ti0ttft. U.U, XV. p. 1039. Edit. Amst 1707. To 
wliieh opinion, perhaps, Antoninus muy allude in these words, 
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from one to the other ^ or conclude, even to the low* 
est degree of* probabilitjy that the same kind of force 
which is sufficient to suspend our faculties, though 
it be increased ever so much, will be sufficient to 
destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to 
shew, iiow little presono^tion there is that death is- 
the destroction of human creatures. However, ■ there 
is the sh^OW ' of an analogy, which may* lead us to 
iBiagine it is ) the sappoQcd. likeness which is obscr« 
\'ed between, the dtcay of vegetables .and of livingr' 
creatures. And this likeness is indeed sufficient ta 
afford the poets >v«ry apt. allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our pre- 
sent life. But, in x^rasoi^ the analogy is so far firomi 
holding, that there appears- no^ ground even for the 
comparison, as to the present question \ because one 
of the two subjects compared is wliolly void of that, 
^vhich is the principal and chief thing in the other, 
tl^e power of perception and of action ^ and which is 
the only thing we are inquiring about the continuance 
of.. So that the destruction of a vegetable is an e- 
vent- not. similar, oir analogous, to the destruction of 
a living agent; 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the de- 
lusive custom of substituting imagination in the room 
of experience, we would confine ourselves to what we 
do know and und^tand*; if we would argue only 
from that, and from that form onr expectations, it 
would appear, at first sight, that as no probability of 
living beings ever c^asing^ to be so, can be concluded 
from the reason of the thing ; so none can be collected 
from the analogy of- Nature ^ because we cannot 'trace 
any. living beings beyond death. But as we are con*- 
9cious that we are endued with capacities of perception 
and of action, and are livings persons, what we are 
to go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee 
some accident^ or event, which will endanger those ca-* 
pacities, or be likely to destroy us \ vdxicix &&^^Jix (j^^*^ 
ia no wise stppesa to Jbe.- 

C2 
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■ And thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life and ac- 
tion, just as naturally as we came into the present. 
And this new state may naturally be a social one» 
And the advantages of it, advantages of every kind,. 
may naturally . be bestowed, according' to some fix- 
ad general laws of wisdom,f upon every one in pro- 
portion to thef degrees ;> of \k\» .Tirtiie. .. And. though 
the advantages of that future naturikl state should not 
be bestowed, as these- of the present in some- measure 
are, by the will of the society, but entirely by his- 
more immediate action, upon whom the whole frame 
of nature depends, yet this distribution may be just as 
natural, as their being distributed here by the instru- 
mentality of men. And^ indeed, though one were 
to allow any confused undetempined'-sense^ whijch peo- 
ple please to put upon tke -word' ■ nttturai^ it would 
be a shortness of thought'- scarce credible to. imagine, 
that no system or course o£ . things can be so, but 
only what we see at present 5 * . especially whilst the 
probability of a future life, or the nat^iral immorta* 
lity of the soul, is . admitted upon the evidence of 
reason ; because this is really, both admitting and de- 
nying at once, a state of being different from the 
present to be naturaL But the only distinct meaning 
of that word is, stated^ Ji^ed^ or* settled,; since what in 
natural as much requires and presuj^oses an intelli- 
gent agent to render it so, t. c. to cffeot it conti- 
nually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or 
miraeulous does to effect it for once. And from 
iience it must fbllow, that, persona^ notion of what is 
natnral will be enlarged^ in proportion to their great- 
er knotvledge of the works of. God and the dispen- 
sations of his Pravidence. Nor is there any absur- 
dity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, 
may be so extensive, as that the whole Giristian 
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(llspcnsation may to them appear natural, /. e, ana- 
logous or conformable to God's dealings with other 
parts of bis creation,, a^^. natural as. the visible known, 
course of things appears to us. For there seems 
scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the 
word, but that only in which it is here used: simi* 
lar, stated, or uoiform.. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been 
here insisted uponi^ how little soever it may satisfy 
our curiosity^ seems to answer all the purposes of 
religion^ in like manner as a demonstrative proof 
would. Indeed, a proof, even a demonstrative one, of 
a future life, would not be a proof of religion. For, 
that we are to live .hereafter, is just as reconcile* 
able with the. scheme of atheism, and^ as well to be 
accounted for- by it^ as that we are now alive is ;- 
and therefore nothing can be more tffasurd than to 
argue from that scheme, that there can be no future- 
state. But as. religion implies a future state, any. 
presumption against such a state « is a presumption* 
against religion. And the foregoing observations re« 
move all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to aL 
very considerable degree of probability, one funda- 
Biental doctzabeof religion; which, if believed, would 
greatly open and dispose the mind. seriously to attend 
to the general evidence of the ^vholcsi. . 
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Of tke Government of God jiy Bitwards cmd Pu- 
ntshnuntSy . cmd partictdariy of the latierm . 



That which makes the qiiestioii concerning, a future 
life to be of^so great importance ito us^, is our capa- 
citor of happiness and mis^*y. And .that which makes 
the consideration of it to be ^ of. sb^great importance, 
to uSy .is the supposition . of our happiness and 'misery 
hereafter, depending upon our actions here. With- 
out this,, indeed,- curiosity could? net. but sometimes 
bring a subject; in which we may be so highly inte- 
rested, to our thoughts ^ especially upon. the mortality 
of others, or the near prospect of our own. But res^ 
sonab]e^men would not take mny. farther thought about 
hereafter, than what should happen thus occastonally^ 
to rise in their minds, if it were certain, that our fu-^ 
ture interest no . way depended upon our present be- 
haviour : Whereas, on the contrary, if there be 
ground,, either from analogy or any thing else, to 
think it does ^ : tben there is reasoiv also for the most 
active thought and solicitude, to secure that interest ^ 
to behave so as that we may escape that misery, and 
obtain that happiness in another life, which we noti 
only suppose ourselves capable of, but which we ap- 
prehend also is put in our own po^ver. And whether 
there be ground for this last apprehension^ certainly 
would deserve to be niost seriously considered, were 
there no other proof of a future life and interest, than 
that presumptive pne, which the for^goipg observa« 
tjons amount to* 
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Now, in the present state, all whicfa we enjoy, 
and a great part of what we snSer, is put in our own 
power* For pleasure and pain are tbe conseqacnces 
of our actioHs ; and we arc endued by the Author of 
01^ nature with capacities of foreseeing these conse- 
qoences. We find by experience He does not so 
much as preserve our lives, exclusively of our own 
care and attention, to provide ourselves with, and to 
make use of that sustenance, by which he has appoint* 
ed our lives • shall be preserved ^ and without which, 
he has appointed, they shall not be preserved at alL 
And in general we foresee, that the- external things, 
which are the objects of our various passions, can 
neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting 
ourselves in such and such manners : But by thus 
exerting ourselves, we obtain and enjoy these objects,, 
in whicL our natural good consists ; or by this means 
God gives us the possession and enjoyment of them. 
I know not that we have any one kind or degree of 
enjoymciit, but by the means ot our own actions. And 
liv prudence and care, we may, for the most part, 
pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet : Or, on tho 
contrary, we may by rashness, ungovemed passion, 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as 
miserable as ever we please. And many do please 
ta make themselves extremely miserable, i. r. to do 
what they know beforehand will render them so*. 
Thej follow thosQ ways, the fruit of which they know,. 
by instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, 
a&d poverty^ and sickness, and untimely death. This 
every one observes to be the general course of things ^ 
though it is to be allowed, we gannot find by experi- 
ence, that all our suficrings arc owing to our owu 
follies. 

Why the Author of Natwe does not give his crea* 
tores promiscuously such and such perceptions, with- 
out re^ird to their behaviour ; why he does not make* 
them happy without the instrumentality of their own 
actions, and prevent their bringing any sufferings up- 
on themselves; is another mattec*^ Pex\\a]^^ X\kfcxt \»*^ 
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be some inipotoibiUties ia the nature of things which 
we are unacquainted with ^. Or less happiness, it 
may be, wouI4- upon the whole be produced by such i^ 
kuethod of cotiduQty than is by the present* Or perhaps 
Divine goodness, with wliich^ if I mistake not, we 
make very free in our speculations, may not.be a bare 
single disposition to produce happiness; but a> dispo- 
sition to. make the good, the faithful, the honest man 
happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may be 
pleased, witb seeing hb, creat^ired behave suitably to 
the nature which he has given them \ to the relatioms 
which he has placed them in to each other; and to 
that which they standi ia> to Himself: That relation, 
to himself, which, during their existence, is* even ne<' 
cessary, and which is the most, important one of all ; 
perhaps, I say, an. infinitety perfect Mind may *be 
pleased with this moral piety of moral agents, in and 
for itself; as well as upon account of its being essen- 
tially conducive to the happiness of his creation. Q^ 
the whole cod, for which God made, and thus go- 
verns the world, may be utterly beyond the reach of r 
our faculties.: There may be somewhat in it as im* 
possible fbr us to have any conception of, as for a 
blind man to have a conception of colours. But, how- 
ever this be, it is certaih mi&ttcr of universal expe- 
rience, that the general method of Divtnc admin istra-- 
Uon, is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to 
foresee, with more or less clearness, that if we act 
80 and 80^ we shall have sttdi enjoyments, if so andt 
80, such sofFerings *, and giving us those enjoyments, 
and making us feel those sufferings, in consequencfi^ 
of our actions. 

. " But all this is to be ascribed to the* general' 
** course of nature." True. This is the very thing 
which I am observing. It is to be ascribed to 'the 
general course of nature r ». e. not surely to the words . 
or idesLSy course of nature ; but to him who appointr- 
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ed it, and put t&ings into it : Or to a course of ope- 
ration, fromrits nniforinity or constancy, called na- 
tural * y and i;\'hich necessarily implies an operating 
-agent. For when men find themselves nccessitatrd to 
confess an Author of Nature, or that God is the na- 
loral governor of the world \ they must not deny this 
again, because his gevcrnmcnt is uniform : They must 
not deny that he does all things at all, because he 
ioes them constantly ; because the effects of his act- 
ing arc permanent, . whether his acting be so or not \ 
though there is no reason to tliink it is not. In 
vshort, every man, in every thing he does, naturally 
-acts upon the forethought and ap]Mrehcnsions of a- 
Toiding evil, or obtaining good : and if the natural 
course of things be the appointment of God, and our 
Jiataral facuHies of knowledge and experience are 
gitien us by liim, then the good and bad consequen- 
ces which follow our actions are his appointment, 
and oar foresight. of those consequences is a wam- 
ang -given nis by him, how wc are to act. 

•*' Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying 
every particular gratification of passion, intended to 
^ut us upon gratifying -ourselves in every such par- 
ticular instance, and as a reward to us for so do- 
ing?** No, certainly. Nor is it to be said, that our 
eyes were .naturally ititended to give us the' sight of 
each particular object to which they do or can ex- 
tend 5 objects whidh arc destructive of them, or which, 
for any other reason, it may become us to turn our 
eyes fi-om- Yet there is no doubt, but that our eyes 
"Were intended for. us to see with* So neither is there 
any doubt, but that the foreseen pleasures and pains, 
hefonging to the passions, were intended, in general, 
to induce mankind to act in such and such man- 
ners. 

Now, from this general observation, cbvious to 
every one, that God has given us to understand he 
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has appointed . satisfaction and delight to be the con- 
sequence jof our acting in one manner, and pain and 
uneasiness of our acting in another^ - and of our not 
acting at all^ And that ^ve find the consequences, 
Tvhich we were beforehand informed of, uniformly to 
follow) we may learn, that we arc at present actu- 
ally under his government, in. the strictest and most 
proper sense \ in such a sense, as that he rews^rds 
and punishes us for our actions. An Author of Na- 
ture being supposed, it is npt so much a deduction 
of reason as a matter of experience^ that we are 
thus under his government \ under his government, 
in the same sense as we are under the government 
of civil magistrates. Because the annexing pleasure 
to some actions, and pain to others, in our power to 
do or forbear, and giving notice of this fippointment 
beforehand to those whom it concerns, is. the. proper 
formal notion of government* Wheflier tiip pleasure 
or pain which thus follows^ upon our behaviour, be 
owing to the Author of. Nature's acting upon ua 
every moment which we feel it, or to his having at 
once contrived and executed his own pa:^*t in the 
plan of the world, miakes no alteration as to.theTnat- 
ter before us« For, if ciyil magistrates cotild make 
the sanctions of their laws take placc^ without inter- 
posing at. all, after they had ^passed them^ with6ut 
a trial, and the formalities .of an.tsi^ecutiou: if they, 
were able to mioke their laws execute themselves, 
or every offender to, execute .them upon himself, we 
should be just in the same sense under, their govem- 
meAt thei^, as w£ are now ^ but ^n a -puch higher 
degree* ajod more jperfcct manner. Vain is the ridi- 
cule with which one foresees some, perjsons wil) .di- 
vert themselves, upon finding lesser pains, copsidered 
as Instances of divine punishment. There is no pos* 
.sibility of answering or evading the general tning 
here jntendeiii^ without denying all final causes* For, 
final causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains 
now mentioned most be admitted to»,- as instances 
d>I them. And if they are ^ if God annexes de- 
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light to some actions and uneasiness to others, with 
an apparent design to induce us to act so and so, 
then he not only dispenses happiness and misery, but 
also rewards and pushes actions. If, for example, 
the pain which we feel upon doing what tends to 
the destruction of our bodies, suppose upon too near 
approaches to fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be 
appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent our 
floing what thus tends to our destruction ^ tliis is ai- 
togeUier as much an instance of his punishing our ac« 
tions, and consequently of our being under his go- 
vernment, aff- declaring, by a voice from heaven, that 
if we acted so, he "would inflict such pain upon us, 
and inflicting it whether it be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception 
of the Author of Nature, is that of a master or go- 
vernor, prior to the consideration of his moral attri- 
butes. The fact of our case, which we find by ex- 
perience, is, that he actually exercises dominion or 
government over us at present, by rewarding and 
pomshing us for our actions, in as strict and proper 
a sense of these words, and even in the same sense 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and 
punished by those who govern them. 

And thus .the whole analogy of nature, the whole 
present course of things, most fully shows, that there 
is nothing incredible in the general doctrine of reli- 
gion, that God will reward and punish men for their 
iu:tioo8 hereafter ^ nothing incredible, I mean, arising 
out of the notion of rewarding and punishing, for 
the whole course of nature is a present instance of 
his exercising that government over us, which im- 
plies in it rewarding and punishing. 



But, as divine punishment is wliat men chiefly 
object against, and are most unwilling to allow, it 
may be proper to mention some circumstances in the 

I natural course of punishments at present, which are 
analogous to what religion teaches us coue^XD^Sk^ ^ 
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fbttire state of punishment: indeed so analogous, 
that as the/ add a farther credibility to it, so they 
cannot but rabe a most sertoos apprehension of it 
in those who will attend to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such 
miseries naturallj follow such and such actions of 
imprudence and wilfulness, as well as actions more 
commonly and more distinctly considered as vitious ; 
and that these consequences, when they may be fore- 
seen, are properly natural punishments annexed to 
audi actions. For the general thing here insisted 
upon is, not diat we see a great deal 'of misery in 
the world, but a great deal which men bring upon 
themselves by their own behavioor, which they might 
have breseen and avoided. Now, the circumstances 
of these natural punishments, particularly deserving 
our attention, are such as these : that oftentimes 
thev follow, or are inflicted in consequence of actions 
which procure many present advantacies, and are ac- 
companied with much present pleasure } for instance, 
sickness and untimely death is the consequence of 
intemperance, though accompanied with the highest 
mirth and joUity : That these pumshments are often 
much greater than the advantages or ]deasures ob* 
tained by the actions, of which they are the punish- 
ments •r consequences ; That though we may imagisf 
a constitution of nature, in whtdi these natural pu 
iiishments, which are in fact to follow, would folic 
immediately upon such actions being done, or vei 
soon after ; we find, on the contrary, in our wor? 
that (they are oftten delayed a great while, sometin 
even till long after the actions occasioning them } 
forgot^ so thai the constitution of nature is m 
that delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
presumption o£ final impunity: That, after i 
ddi^, these natural punishments cr miseries c 
come, not— by degrees, but suddenly, with vioh 
aad at once ; however, the chief misery often c 
That as. certainty of such ^tant misery folk 
sach actions k never afibrded persons, so, pei 
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daring tlie actioM, thej hare seldom a cUstinct fuU 
expectation of its following : * and manjr times the 
case is only thus, that they see in general, or may 
see, the cre^ihili^, that intemperance, suj^^ose, witt 
bring after it diseases; civil crimes, civU punishments^ 
when yet the real probability often is, that they shall 
escape : but things notwithstanding take their des- 
tined course, and the misery inevitably follows at its 
appointed time, in very many of these cases. Thus^ 
also, though youth may be alleged as an excuse for 
railmess and roily, as being naturally thoughtless, and 
not clearly ' foreseeing all the consequences of being 
ontractable and profligate; this does not hinder but 
tkat these eonaequences fellow, and are grievously 
felt, throughout the wh^ couirse of mature hfe. Ha* 
bits contracted, even in that age, are often utter ruin : 
and men^s success in the wm*ld, not only in the com- 
BHm sense of worldly success, but their real happiness 
and misery, depends in a great degree,, and in various 
ways, upon the manner in wbkh they pass their youth ; 
which consequences they, for the most part, neglect to 
consider, and perhaps seldom can properly be said to 
believe beforehand. It requires a&o to be mention* 
ed, that, in numberless cases, the natural course of 
thmgs affords us opportunities for procuring advanta- 
ges to oursehres at eeitain times, which we cannot 
procure when we will ; nor ever recall the opportu- 
nities, if we have neglected them* Indeed, the gene* 
ra! course of nature is an example of this. If, du* 
ring the opportunity of }roulh^ persons are* in^ile 
and self-willed, they inevitably suffer in their future 
life, for want of those acquirements which they ne- 
glected the natural season of attaining. If the hus- 
bandman lets his seed-time pass without sowing, the 
whole year is lost to him beyond recovery. In like 
manner, though after men have been guilty of folly 
and extravagance, up to a certain degree^ it is often 
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in their power, for instaiice, to retrieve their affairs-, 
to recover, their health and character, at least in 
cpod Pleasure j yet real reformation is, in many cases, 
%f no avail at ^\ towards preventing the miseries, 
^verty, sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to folly 
vaA e^ravagance, exceeding that degree. There is 
4 eertain bound to imprudence and misbehaviour, 
which being transgressed, there remains no place 
lor repentanee- in the natural course of things. It 
is, further, very much to be remarked, that neglects 
from, inconsiderateness, want of attention, * not 
, looking about us to see what we have to do, are 
often attended with consequences, altogether as dread- 
ful as any active misbehaviour^ from the most ex- 
travagant passion. And, lastly, civil government 
being - natural, the punishments of it are so too ; 
^ftd^ some of these punishments are capital, as the 
effects af a diss<^ute course of pleasure are often 
mortal. . So that many natural punishments are 
final: t to him who incaps them, if considered only 
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J f The general coasideration of a future state of punishment 
most evidently belongs to the subject of natural religion. But 
if an^ of these reflections should be thought to relate more pe- 
culiatly to. this, doctrine as taught in Stripture ; the reader is 
desired to bbserve, that gentfle writers, both moralists and po- 
€>ts, speak of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to 
the duration and degree of it, in a. like manner of expression 
and of description, as the Scripture docs. So that all whick 
can positively be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with 
regard to this doctrine, seems to be, that the great distinction 
between the righteous. and the wicked, shall be made at the end. 
of this, world ; that each shall then^ receive according to his de- 
serts. Reason did, as it well might, conclude that it should, 
fihaily and upon the whole, be well with th^ rij^hteous; and ill 
with the wicked : but it could not be determined, upon any 
princijAes of reason:, whether human creatures might not have 
|)een %Bpointed to pass, through other statues of life and being, 
before that distributive justice should, finally and effectually, take 
place. Revelation teaches. us, that the next state of things 
after the present, is appointed fmr the execution of this justice ; 
ihat it sbaU be uo longer, delayed : but the mystery of God, the 
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tn his temporal capftcity ; and seem inflicted by na- 
tural appointment, either to remove the oflSender out 
of the way of being further nuMhievoas, or as air 
example, though frequently a disregarded one, ta 
those who are Tefl belliod* 

These things are not what we ei^ accidental^ 
or to be met with only now and then^ but they 
are things of every dayfs experience^ they proceed 
from general laws, very general ones, by which God 
fovems the worlds in the natmnd- conrse of his Pro- 
vidence. And they are so analogous to what relii> 
gion teaches us concerning the future punishment e£ 
the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expressed in. the very same words 
and manner of dlescription. In the book of Pro- 
verbs,* for; instance. Wisdom is introduced as ire- 
qneoting the* most public places of resort, and aa 
rejected when she offers herself as the natural* ap^ 
pointed guide o£ human life. ^* How long,^^ speak- 
ing to those who are passing through it, ^^ how 
bug, ye simple ones, will ye love folly, and the 
scomers delight in* their scomingj and fool^ hate 
knowledge ? Turn ye at my reproof. Behold, I will 
pour out my spirit upon you, I will make known 
my words unto« you.^^ But upon being neglected, 
" Because I have called, and ye refused, I have 
stretched out my handv and no man. regarded ^ but 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof : I also will laugh at your ca- 
lamity, I will mock when your fear cometh.;. when 
vour fear cometh as desolation, and your destruc- 
tion cometfa as a whirlwind \ when distress and an- 
guish comethr upon you. Then- shall they call upon 
me, but X will not answer^ they shall seek me 
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great mystery of his AifEering. vice and coACusion to prevail, 
^iuUl then bejmuhtd ; im& he will take to him his great power 
end will rctgJh by rendering to every oire accordliig to his 
woikg, 
* Chap. I 
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Tearly, bqt they shall ndt £nd me." This passagev. 
every otae sees, \9 poetlcat, and some parts of it 
are highly figurative ; but their meaning is obviousf^ 
^AniT the thing intended' is expressed mere literally 
in the following words : " For that they , hated know»- 
ledge, and did not chose the fear of the Lord ^ there- 
fore shall they cat of the fruit of their own way^, 
and'be filled wkh their own devices. For the security 
of the simple shall slay them, and tlie prosperity of 
ibols shall destroy them." And the whole passage- is 
so equally applicable to what we experience in the pre* 
sent worfd^ oonceming the consequences of men's ac« 
lions, and to what religion teaches us is to be expected, 
in another, that it may be questioned which of the two 
^ad p^cipally intended. 

' Iildeed', "when one has been recollecting the proper 
proofs^ of a future state of rewardd and punishments^ 
nothing,' methinks^ oan give- one so sensible an appre- 
hension of the listter, or representation of it to the 
mindj as observing, that after the many- diisregard* 
«d checks, admonitions, and warnings, which . peo«- 
pic meet with in the ways of vice, and tolly, and extra* 
^vagahoe'5 warnings from theii; ^ry nature ; firom the 
Examples of others *, firem the lesser inconvemionces . 
whi6h .they, bring Qpon themselves 5- from- the ^instruc*- 
tions of- wise- and' virtuous men ^ after these have 
been been long- despised^ seomod, ridiculed ; after 
the chierbad consequences,- temporal consequences, of 
their follies, have been delayed for a great while } at 
length they break ia irresistibly, like an armed 
force ^ ' repentance is too kte to relieve, andean 
serve only to i^gravate their distress : the> case is 
become desperate ; and poverty ( aad sickness, remorse 
and anguish, infamy and deatb, the efiects of their 
own doings, overwhelm, them, beyond possibility of. 
remedy or escape. This is an account of what js in; 
fact the general constitution oflnatu^^ 

It ia not ia. any. sort meant>. {IiAt. according to 

what appears at present of the natural course of 

tbiags, men are always unifprmly punished in proper- 
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tion- to their misbeiiavioar ^' but that tbere are 'Ttrj 
many instances of mis^haviour punished in! the ae- 
veral wavs now mentioned^ and very dreadRil ior 
staaees^ too, snfSdeBt to shew what the- laws of the 
universe: maY' admit; and, if thoroughly considered, 
suficient fiiUy to answer all objections against the 
credibility of a future state of punishments, from any 
imaginations, that the frailty of our nature and ex- 
ternal temptations almost annihilate the guilt of hu- 
man vices : as- well as objections of another sort; 
from necessity ; from suppositions- that thie will of an 
infinite Being cannot be contradicted ; or that he 
must be incapable of offence and provocation. * 

Reflections, of this kind are not without their ter-- 
i»rs to serious persons, the most free from enthusi*- 
asm, and of the greatest strength of mind ; but^ it is 
fit things be stated and considered as they really are. 
And there is, in the present age, a certain fearlessness 
with regard to what may be hereafter under the go- 
vernment of God, which nothing but. an universally ac- 
knowledged demonstration, on the side of atheism can 
justify, and wliich.makes it quite necessary that men 
Ife reminded, and, if possible, made to feel, that 
there is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous,, 
even upon the most sceptical principles. For, may 
it not; be said of any person, upon his being bom> 
into- the world, he may behave so^as to be of no- 
-service to it, but by being made an example of the 
woful effects of vice and folly : That he may, as any 
one may, if he will, incur an infamous execution 
from^ the hands of civil justice; <Mr in some other 
course Of extravagance shorten his days ; or bring 
upon himself infamy and diseases worse than death? 
So that it had been better for him, even with re- 
gard to • the present world, that he had never, been 
bom. And is there any pretence of reason for people 
to think themselves secure, and talk, as if they had: 
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certain prooi^ that, let them act as licentiously as 
they willy there can be nothing analogous to this,, 
with r^^ard to a future and more general interest, 
under the providence- and government of the samo 
God? 
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CHAP. III. 



Of the Moral Gcvernment of God,- 

As the manifold; appcATAnces of design and of final 
causes, in the constitutioti of the worMy prove it to 
be the ivork of an intelligent IViind, so tlie particular 
final causes of pleasure and pain, distributed amongst 
his creatures, prove that they are under his govern* 
ment ^ what may be called his . natural government 
of creatures, endued with sense and reason*. This, 
however^ implies sotnewhat more than seems usually 
attended to, when we speak of God^s natund go-^ 
vernment of the woHd. It implies government oif 
the very same kind with that which a master ex-a 
ercises oi'er his servants, or a civil magistrate over 
his subjects. These latter instances of final eluises 
a? really prove an intelligent Governor of the' worldy 
in the sense now mentioned, and before ^ ■ distinctly 
treated of, as any other instances of ^al :cau8e9 
prove, an intelligent ^/AfArer of it. » > 

Bot this alone does not appear, at first -sights io dc« 
termine any thiagv certainly^ - concerning the mo^al 
character of the Authors of. Nature, considered in 
this relation of governor ; does not ascertain his go-» 
vernment to be moral, or prove that he is the righ- 
teous Judge of the world. Moral-. goveminent cou^ 
sists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
their actions, which the most tyrannical person may 
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do I but in rewarding the righteous snd punishing 
the wicked \ in rendering to men according to their 
actions, considered as good or evil. And the per- 
fection of moral' government consists in doing this, 
with regard to 311 intelligent creatures, in an exact 
proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of Najture to he that of simple absolute be- 
nevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and infinite in degree, is a disposition to produce the 
greatest possible happiness^ without regard to persons^ 
behaviour, otherwise than as such regard would pro- 
duce higher degrees of it. And supposing thi» to be 
the only character of God| . veracity and justice in 
him would be nothing bat benevolence conducted by 
wisdom. Now surely this ought not to be asserted,^ 
unless it can be proved \ for we should speak with 
^utious reverence upon such a subject. And whether 
it can be proved or no, is hot the thing here to be 
inquired int0| but whether^, in the constitution and 
conduct of the worid, a ri^teoits governmeni be not 
discemibly planned out *, which necessarily implies a 
righteous governor. There may posssblr be* in th« 
creation beings, to whom the Author ef Nature ma« 
nifests himself under this most amiable of all charac- 
ters, this of infinite absohite benevolence ; for it is 
the most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is 
not, incompatible with justice : but he manifests him- 
self to us under the character of a righteous governor. 
He may, consistently with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ) but he 
is, for be has given us a proof in the constitution and 
conduct of the world, that he is a governor over ser- 
\$cfis, as he rewards and punishes us for our actions^ 
And in .the constitution and conduct of it, he inay 
also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, ctear and dis^ 
tinct intimations, that his government is righte- 
ous or moral : clear to such as think the nature of 
it deserving their attention^ and yet not to every 
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carele^ person ivho casts a traosient reflection ngy^ 
on the subject*. 0» . ^^ 

Bat it Is particularly to be obser^xd, that the 
divine government, which vre experience ourselves 
UDder in the present state, taken alone, is allowed 
not to be the perfection of moral government. And 
yet this by no means hinders, but that there may be 
«omewfaat, be it more or less, truly moral in it. A 
righteous j^vemment may plainly appear to be carried 
on to some .degree ^ enough to give us the apprehension 
that it shaU he ^completed, or carried on to that de* 
gree of peifeetion whii;^ religion teaches us it shall i 
but which cannot appear, till much more of the di« 
vine administration be seen, than can in the present 
life. And the design of this chapter is to inquire, 
how far this is the case^ how far, over and above 
the moral nature f which God has given us, and our 
natural notion of him, as righteous governor of those 
iiis creatures to whom he has given this nature f t 
I say how far, besides this, the principles and be* 
gbttttigs .of a mond government over the world may 
Se discerned, notwith^anding and amidst all the con* 
fusion and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often 
urged with great force, that, in general, less un* 
;€asiness, and more ^satisfaction, are the natural conse- 
quences § of a virtuous than of a vicious course of lifci 



* 'The objections against religion, from the evidence of it 
not being uni^rs^d, nor so strong as might possibly have been, 
may be urged against natural religion, as well as against re- 
vealed. And therefore .the consideration of them belongs to the 
first part of this Treatise, as well as the second. But as these 
objections are chiefly urged against revealed religion, lehose 
to consider them in die second Part And the answer to them 
there, chap. vi. as juged against Christianity, ibeing afanost e- 
quaUy f^>plicable to them as urged against the Religion of 
Nalwre, .to avcad repetition, Jthe reader is refeiTed to that 
chapter. 

f Dissertation 2. ^ Chap. 6. 

I See Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry conc«x]ita£^ViSVQii^'^«^t^.\% 
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ta th^ present state, as an instance of a moral govern- 
ment established in nature ^ an instance of it, collected 
from experience and present matter of fact. But it 
must be owned a thing of diffieulty to weigh and 
balance pleasures and uneasiness, each amongst them- 
selves, and also against eaoh other, ,so ^s to make 
tu estimate with any exactness, of the overplus of 
happiness on the side of virtue. And it is not im- 
possible, ' t^at, a^nidst the infinite dis(»:ders of the 
worlds • idmfe may be exceptions to the happiness of 
virtue^i'eren >with .regard, to those persons, whose 
course of life, from their youth up, has been blameless ; 
and more with regard to those, ^vbo have gone on 
for soipetime in the ways of vice, and have afiter« 
wards refonned. For suppose an 'instance of the 
latter case 5 a. jferson with his passions in^med, his 
natural faculty* of self-^ov^rhment impaired by habits 
of indulgence, and with all his vices about him, like 
80 many harjpifes, craving for their accustomed gratifi- 
cation : who can say how long it might be before such 
a person v^onld £nd more satisfaction, in the reason- 
ableness and present good consequences of virtue, than 
difficulties and self-denial in. the restraints of it ? 
Experience ako shews, that men tcsin, to a great de- 
gree, get over their sensie of shanne, so as that, by 
professing themselves to be withont principle, and 
avowing even direct villany, they can support them- 
selves against the infamy of it. But as the ill actions 
of any one will probably be more talked of, and oftener 
thrown in his way, upon his reformation j ^o the infamy 
of .them ^ill be much more, felt, after th^s natural sense 
of virtue and of honour is recovered. Uneasiness of 
this kind ougjht indeed to be put to the account of 
fofn^ef vites j' yet it will be said, th^ are in part 
tjbe consequences of reformation. Still I jam far from 
allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, 
"be happier than vice in the present world 5 but if it 
were, yet the beginnings of a righteous administratibn 
may, beyond all question, be found in nature, if we 
will attcoatively inquire afier thenu Andj . 
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I. In whatever manner tht^ notion of Go(l^s moral 
government over the i^vorld might be treated, if it did 
Dot appear vrhether he were, in a proper senile, our go- 
vernor at all 9 Tct vrhen it in certain matter of cxpc* 
rience, that he does manifest himself to ns under the 
character of a governor, in tKc sense explained, * it 
must deserve to be considered, whether there be not 
reason to apprehend, that he may be a righteous or 
moral governor. Since it appears to be fact, that God 
does govern mankind by the method of rewards and 
punishments, according to some settled rules of di». 
tribotion, it is surely a question to be asked. What 
presumption is there against his finally rewarding 
and punishing them according to this particular rule, 
namely, as they act reasonably or unreasonably, vir- 
tuously or viciously? since rendering man happy 
or miserable by this rule, certainly falls in, much 
more falls in, \fith our natural apprehensions and sense 
•f things, than doing so by any other rule whatever ; 
since rewarding and punishing actions by any other 
mle, would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence 
of religion, then, more or less clear, the expectation 
^vhich it raises ia us, that the righteous shall, upon the 
whole, be happy, and the wicked miserable, cannot, 
however, possibly be considered as absurd or chimeri- 
cal ', because it is no more than an expectation, that a 
method of government, already begun, shall be carried 
on, the method of rewarding and punishing actions ^ 
and shaH be carried on by a particular rule, which 
unavoidably appears to us, at first sight, more natural 
than any other, the rule which we call distributive jus« 
tice. Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tra- 
^uillity, 'satisfaction, and ext>ernal advantages, being 
the natural consequences of prudent management of 
fiorsclves and our affairs ; and rashness, profligate 
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negligence, and wilful folly, bringing after them many 
inconveniences and safferings \ these afford instances 
of a right constitution of nature : as the correction 
of children^ for their own sakes, and by way of ex- 
ample, -when they run into danger or hurt themselves, 
19 a part of tight education. And thus, that God go« 
vems the world by general fixed laws ^ that he has en- 
dued -us with capacities of reflecting upon this con- 
fititntion of things,- and foreseeing the good and bad 
consequences of our behaviour, plainly implies some 
sort of moral government : since from such a constitu- 
tion of things it cannot but follow, that prudence and 
imprudence, which are of the nature of virtue and 
vice, * must be, as they are, respectively rewarded 
and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious 
actions are, to a great degree, actually punished as 
mischievous to society \ and besides punishment ac- 
tually inflicted upon this account, there is also the 
fear and apprehension of it in those persons whose 
crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it, in case of 
a discovery; this state of fear being itself often a 
very considerable punishment. The natural fear and 
apprehension of it too, which restrains from such 
crimes, is a declaration of nature against them. It 
is necessary to the very being of society, that vices 
destructive of it should be punished as being so ; the 
vices of falsehood, injustice, cruelty: which punish- 
ment, therefore, is as natural as society, and .so is 
an instance of a kind of moral government, naturally 
established, and actually taking place* And, since 
the certain natural course of things is the conduct of 
of Providence or the government of God, though car- 
ried on by the instrumentality of men, the observa- 
tion here made amounts to this, that mankind find 
themselves placed by him in such circumstances, as 
■that they are unavoidably accountable for their bcha- 



^ See Disseitation z. 
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Tioar, and are often punished, and sometimes reward- 
ed, under his government, in the view of their heing 
mischievous or eminently beneficial to society. 

If it be objected, that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society, are often punished, as in the 
case of persecution, and in other cases, and that ill 
and m^hievous actions are often rewarded ; it may be 
answered distinctly, first, that this is in no sort 
necessary^ and consequently not natural, in the sense 
in which it is necessary, and therefore natui*al9 
that ill or mischievous actions should be punished ; 
and, in the next place, that good actions are never 
ponished, considered as beneficial to society, nor ill 
actbns rewarded, under the view of their being hurtfid 
to it. So that it stands good, without any thing on 
the side of vice to be set over against it, that the 
Author of Nature has as truly directed that vicious 
actions, considered as mischievous to society, should 
be punished, and put mankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing them, as he has directed and necessi- 
tated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, a9 
suchj is actually rewarded, and vice, as suc/iy pu- 
nished > which seems to aflbrd an instance, or ex- 
ample, not only of government, but of moral govern* 
meat begun and established; moral in the strictest 
sense, though not in that perfection of degree which 
religion teaches us to expect. In order to see this 
more clearly, we must distinguish between actions 
themsclve^), and that quality ascribed to them, which 
^ve call virtuous or vicioiu. The gratification itself 
of every natural passion mast be attended with de- 
light*, and acquisitions of fortune, however made, are 
acquisitions of the means or materials of enjoyment. 
An action, then, by which any natural passion is gra- 
tified, or fortune acquired, procures delight or ad- 
vantage, abstracted from all consideration of the mo- 
rality of such action. Consequently, tbc pleasure or 
advantage in this case, is gained by the action itself, 
not by the morality, the virtuouancss ot \Ac;jcvx?i!Ctft'a's> ^^ 
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it, though it he, perhaps, virtuous. o» vicious. Thus, 
to say such an action or course of behaviour, pro- 
cured such pleasure or advantage, or brought on such 
inconvenience . and pain, is quite a different thing 
from saying that such good or bad effect wsis owing to 
the virtue or vice of such action or behaviour. In 
one case, an action, abstracted from all Qioral consi- 
deration, produced its effect 'y in the other case, for it 
will appear that there are such cases, the morality of 
the action, the action under a moral consideration, 
t. €* the virtuousness or viciousncss of it, produced 
the effect. Now, I say, virtue, as such, naturally 
procures considerable advantages to the virtuous, and 
vice, as such, naturally ocsasions great inconvenience, 
and even misery, to the vicious, in very many in- 
stances. The immediate effects of virtue and vice 
upen the mind and temper are to be mentioned as in* 
stances of it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended 
with some sort of uneasiness, and not uncommonly 
with great disturbance and apprehension. That in- 
ward feeling, which, respecting lesser matters and in 
familiar speech, we call being vexed with one^s self, 
and in matters of importance, and in more serious lan- 
guage, remorse, is an uneasiness naturally arising from 
an action of a man's own, reflected upon by himself as 
wrong, unreasonable, faulty, u e, vicious in greater 
or less degrees ^ and this manifestly is a different 
feeling from that uneasiness which arises from a 
flense of mere loss or harm. What is more common 
than to hear a man lamenting an accident or event, 
and adding, — But, however, he has the satisfaction 
that he cannot blame himself for it ^ or, on the con- 
trary, that he has the uneasiness of being sensible 
it was his own doing ? Thus also, the disturbance 
and fear which often follow upon a man's having 
done an injury, arise from a sense of his being blame- 
worthy^ otherwise there would, in many cases, be 
no ground of disturbance, nor any reason to fear re- 
sentment or shame. On the other hand, inward uecu- 
nty aad peace, and a mind open to the several grati- 
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fications of Ukj are the natural attendants of inno- 
cence and virtue ; to which must be added, the com- 
placency, satisfaction, and even joy of heart, whicb 
accompany the exercise^ the real exercise of gratitude, 
fnendsliip, benevolence. 

And here, 1 think, ought to be mentioned, the 
iears of future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a 
better life, in those who fully believe or have any sen* 
008 apprehension of religion ^ because these hopes 
and fears are present uneasiness and satisfaction to the 
mind) and cannot be got rid of by great part of the 
world, even hy men who have thouglit most thorough- 
ly upon that subject of religion. And no one can 
say how considerable this uneasiness and satisfaction 
may be, or what, upon the whole, it may amount to. 
In the next place comes in the consideration, tliat 
all honest and good men are disposed to befriend 
liooest and good men, as such, and to discountenance 
the vicious, as such, and do so in some diegree, indeed 
in a considerable degree ; from which favour and dis- 
couragement cannot but arise considerable advantage 
and inconvenicnec And though the generality of the 
world have little regard to- the morality of their own 
actions, and may be supposed to have less to that of 
others, when they themselves are not concerned 5 yet, 
fet any one be known to be a. man of virtue, somehow 
or other he ivill be favoured, and good offices will be 
done iiim from regard to his character, without remote 
views, occasionally, and in some low degree, I think,, 
by the generality of the world, as it happens to come 
in their way. Public honours, too, and advantages, 
are the natural consequences, are sometimcH at least 
the consequences in fact, of virtuous actions, of emi- 
nent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our country', con- 
sidered in the view of being virtuous. And sometimes 
even death itself, often infamy and external inconveni- 
tnces, are the public consequences of vice, as vice*. 
For instance, the sense which mankind have of ty- 
ranny, injustice, oppression, additional to the wvet^i ^«it\- 
ing or fear b£ misery f has doubtless \jccw msUwisv^aciNaXK 
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)a bringing about revolutions, wbicfa make a figure- 
even in the history of the world. For it is. pJain^ 
men resent injuries as implying faultiness, and reta- 
liate, not merely under the notion of having re- 
ceived harm, but of having received wrong j and 
they have this resentment in behalf of other.«;, as 
well as of themselves. So, likewise, even the gene- 
rality are, in some degree, grateful and disposed to> 
return good of&ces, not merely because such an one ha& 
been the occasion of good to them, but under the 
view that such good offices implied kind intentioa 
and good desert in the doer* To all this may he- 
added two or three p&rticular things, which many 
persons will think frivolous^ but to roe nothing ap- 
pears so, which at all comes in towards determin- 
ing a question of apch importance, as whether there 
be or be not a moral -institution of government^ 
in the strictest sense moral, visibly established and 
begun in nature. The particular things are these : 
That in domestic government, which is doubtless. 
Batumi, children, and others also, ai*e very generally 
punished for falsehood, and injustice',, and ill-behaviour, 
as such, and rewarded for the contrary^ which are- 
instances where veracity, and ju^tice^ and right be- 
haviour, as such, are naturally enforced by rewards, 
and punishments,' whether more or less considerable 
in degree : That though civil government be supposed 
to take cognizance of actions iut no other view than as. 
prejudicial to society, without respect to the immo- 
rality of them, yet as such actions are immoral, so the 
sense which men have of the immorality of them very 
greatly contributes, in different ways^ to bring offen^. 
ders to justice : aad that entire absence of all crime 
and guilt, in the moral sense, when plainly appear-^ 
log, will almost of course procure, and circumstances 
of aggravated guik prevent, a remission of the pe- 
nalties, annexed te civil crimes, iu many cases, thougI> 
by no means in all. 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad of • 
&cts of virtue *n4. vipe upou. men's owl! mind^, the 
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course of the world does, in some measure, turn upon 
the approbation and disapprobation of them, as such, 
in others. The sense of well and ill-doing, the pre- 
sages of conscience, the love of good characters and 
dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, resentment, 
gratitude ^ all these, considered in themselves,, and 
in th«ir cflTects, do aftbrd manifest real instances of 
virtue, as such, naturally favoured, and ef vice^ 
as sucb, discountenanced, more or less, in the daily 
course-of human life ^ in every age, in every relation^ 
in every general circumstance of it. That God has 
given us a moral nature, * may most justly be urged, 
as a proof of our being under his moral government ;. 
but that he has placed us in a condition, which gives 
this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate, and 
in Tvhich it does unavoidably operate, f. e, influence 
mankind to act, so as thus to Savour and reward vir- 
tue, and discountenance and punish vice \ this is not 
the same, but a further additional proof of his moral 
government j for it is aa instance of it. The first 
is a proof, that he will finally favour and support 
virtue effectually \ the second is an example of his 
favouring and supporting it at present,, in some de- 
gree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it a« 
rises, that virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and 
vice, as such, is punished, and this rule never in- 
verted \ it will, be f«und to proceed, in part, imme-^ 
diately from the moral natui^e itself which God has 
given us ; and also, in part, from his having given 
us, together with this nature, so great a power ovep 
each other's happiness and misery. For, Jirsty it is 
certain,, that peace and delight, in some degree and 
upon some occasions, is the necessary and present ef- 
fect of virtuous practice ^ an effect arising immedi^ 
atcly from that constitution of our nature. We aro 
so made, that well-doing, as such, gives us satisfac^ 
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tion, at least, in some instances ^ ill-^ing, as such^ 
in none. An.d, secondly^ from our moral nature, 
joined with God's having put our happiness and mi- 
serf, in many respects, in each other's power, it can- 
not but be that vice, as such, some kinds and m^ 
stances of it at least, ivtli be infamous, and men will 
be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ^ and 
the villain will by no means be able always to avoid 
feeling that infamy, any more than he will be able to. 
escape this farther punishment which mankind will 
be disposed to inflict upon him, nnder the notion of 
his deserving it. But there can be nothing on the 
side of vice to answer this \ because there is nothing: 
in the human mind contradictory, as the logicians 
speak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a regard to. 
what is right and reasonable, as being so ^ in a re- 
gard to veracity, justice^ charity, in. themselves : and, 
there is surely no snch thing as a like natural regard 
to* falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, that 
there are instances of an approbation of vice, as such,;, 
in itself and for its own sake, (though it does not 
appear to me tiiat there is any such thing at all y but^ 
supposing there' be^ it is evidently n\on8trous 5 aa 
much so as the most acknowledged perversion of any 
passiQp whatever. - Snch instances ef perversion, then, 
being. left out as merely iitiaginary, or, however, un« 
natural 5 it must follow, from the frame of our na- 
ture, and from our condition, in the respects now de- 
scribed, that vice oanpot at all be, and viilue cannot 
but be., favoured, as 6ueh> by others, upon some oc*- 
easions, and happy in itself in some degree. For what 
is here insisted upon, is not the degree in which vir- 
tue and vice are thus distinguished, but only the thihg 
itself, that they ar^ so-' in some degree > though the 
whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they 
must be thus distinguished, in some degree, is in a 
manner necessary \ it is matter of fact, of daily ex- 
perience, even in the greatest confusion of hunxaa 
nffkirs. 
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It 19 not pretended but that, in the nataral coarse 
ofthingSy happiness and misery appear to be distri- 
bated by other rules, than only the personal merit 
and demerit of characters. Tliey may sometimes be 
distributed hy way of mere discipline. There may 
be the "wisest and best reasons why the world should 
be governed by general laws, from whence such pro- 
miscuous distribution perhaps must follow 5 and also 
>rby our happiness and misery should be put in each 
other's power, in the degree which they are. And 
these things, as in general they contribute to the re- 
warding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; so they 
often contribute also, not to the inversion of this, 
which is impossible, but to the rendering persons 
prosperous though wicked, afflicted though righteous j 
and, which is worse, to the rewarding some actions^ 
though vicious, and pumsking other actions^ though 
virtuous. 13 ut all this cannot drown the voice of na- 
ture in the conduct of Providence, plainly declaring 
itself for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and 
preference to it. For, our. being so constituted as 
that virtue and vice are thus naturally favoured and 
discountenanced, rewarded and punished respectively 
as such, is an intuitive proof of the intent of nature 
that it should be so \ othenvise the constitution of our 
mind, from which it thus immediately and directly 
proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be said, 
because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, and 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. 
For, though this great disorder is brought about, as all 
actions are done, by means of some natural passion, 
yet this may be, as it undoubtedly is, brought about 
by the perversion of such passion, implanted in us 
for other, and those very good purposes* And in- 
deed these other and good purposes, even of every 
passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of pre- 
sent eifect, from him who is supreme in nature, 
which side he is of, or what part he takes ^ a de- 
claration for virtue, and against vice. So Sas^ >^^tl^- 
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fore, 2:3 a man is true to virtue^ to veracity and 
justii^e, to equity and charity, and the right of the 
case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on 
the side of the divine administration, and cooperates 
with it 'j and from hence^ to such a roan, arises na« 
turally a secret satisfaction and sense of security, 
and implicit hope of somewhat further. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed hy the necessary tenden- 
cies of virtue, which, though not of present effect, 
yet are at present discernible in nature ^ and so af- 
ford an instance of somewhat moral in the essential 
constitution of it. There is, in the nature of things, a 
tendency in virtue and vice to produce the good and 
bad effects now mentioned, in a greater degree than 
they do in fact product them. For instance, good 
and bad men would be much more rewarded and 
punished as such, were it not that justice is often 
artificiHlly eluded, that characters are not known, 
and many who would thus favour virtue and dis- 
courage vice, are hindered from doing so by acci- 
dental causes. These tendencies of virtue and vice 
are obvious with regard to indiviiduah^ Btit it may 
require more particularly to be considered, that power 
in a society^ by being under the direction of virtue,, 
naturally increases, and has a necessary tendency to 
prevail over opposite power, not under the direction 
of it 5 in like manner as power, by being under tho- 
direction of reason, increases, and has a tendency to 
prevail over brute force. There are several brute crea-^ 
tores of equal, and several of superior strength, to that 
of men \ and possibly the sum of the whole strength 
of brutes may be greater than that of mankind : 
but rea&on gives us the advantage and superiority ovier 
them, and thus man is the acknowledged governing a- 
nimal upon the earth. Nor is this superiority consi- 
dered by any as accidental ^ but as what reason has a 
tendency, in the natiu^c of the thing, to obtain. And 
yet, perhaps, dilBculties may be raised about the mean- 
ing, as well as the truth of the assertion, that virtue 
has the like tcndepcy. 
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To obviate these difficulties, let us see more dis- 
tinctly how the case stand:^ ivith regard to reasoD| 
which is so readily acknowledged to have this advanta- 
geous tendency. Suppose, then, two or three men, of 
the best and most improved understanding, in a de- 
solate open plain, attacked by ten times tlie number of 
beasts of prey j would their reason secure them the 
victory in this unequal combat ! Power, then, though 
joined with reason, and under its diix^ction, cannot 
be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unless the one bears some proportion 
to the other. Again, Put the imaginary case, that 
rational and irrational creatures were of like ex- 
ternal shape and manner ; it is certain, before there 
were opportunities for the first to distinguish each 
other, to separate from their adversaries, and to 
form an union among themselves, they might be upon 
a level, or, in several respects, upon great disadvan- 
tage, though, united, tbcy might be vastly superior ; 
since union is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, 
might be able lo accomplish what ten thousand of 
the same natural strength and understanding, wholly 
imanited, could not. In this case, tlien, brute force 
might more than maintain its ground against reason, 
for want of union among the rational creatures. Or 
suppose a number of men to land upou an island inha- 
bited only by wild beasts^ a number of men, who by the 
regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, 
and the experience of some years, could they be pre- 
served so long, would be really sufficient to subdue 
the wild beasts, and to preserve themselves in secu- 
rity from them 5 yet a conjuncture of accidents 
might give such advantage to the irrational animals, 
as that they might at once overpower, and even ex- 
tirpate, the whole species of rational ones. Length 
of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for rea- 
son to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to 
its prevailing over brute force. Further still : there 
are many instances of brutes succeeding in attempts, 
which they could not have Undertaken, had iiqIVV^iyl 
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irrational nature rendered them incapable of fore- 
seeing the danger of such attempts, or the fury of 
passion hindered their attending to,' it ; and there are 
instances of reason and real prudence preventing 
men's undertaking what, it hath appeared siiftenvards, 
they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. 
And in certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, 
weakness and discord, may have their advantages. So 
that rational animals have not necessarily the supe- 
riority over irrational ones ^ but, how improbable 
soever it may be, it is evidently possible, that, in 
some globes, the latter may be superior. And were 
the former wholly at variance and disunited, by 
false self-interest and envy, by treachery and injus- 
tice, and consequent rage and malice against each 
other, whilst the latter were firmly united among 
themselves by instinct, this might greatly contribute 
to the introducing such an inverted order of things. 
For every one would consider it as inverted ^ since 
reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to pre- 
vail over brute force, notwithstanding the possibility 
it may not prevail, and the necessity which there 
is of many concurring circumstances to render it 
prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a liloe tendency 
to procure superiority and additional power, whether 
this power be considered as the means of security from 
opposite power, or of obtaining other advantages. 
And it has this tendency, by rendering public 
good an object and end to every member of the 
society^ by putting every one upon consideration 
and diligence, recollection and self-government, both 
in order to see what is the most effectual method, 
and also in order to perform their proper part, for 
obtaining and preserving it *, by uniting a society 
within itself, and so increasing its strength, and, which 
is particularly to be mentioned, uniting it by means of 
veracity and justice. For as these last are prinoipal 
bonds of union, so benevolence, or public spirit, undi- 
rected^ unrestrained by them, is-»nobody knows what* 
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And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible 
^spcnsations of Providence, to be in any sort analo- 
govs to what appears \ or, that both together make 
ap one uniform scheme, the two parts of which, the 
(art which we see, and that which is beyond oar ob- 
fleiration, are analo^^ous to each other ^ then, there 
most be a like natural tendency in the derived power, 
tlirDugh<mt the universe, under the direction of vir- 
tue, to pifevai] in general over that which is not un- 
^ its directioii' \ at there is in reason, derired rea- 
son in the universe, to prevail over brute force. £nt 
then, in order to the prevalence of virtue, or that it 
msy actually produce what it has a tendency to pro- 
duce, the like ooneurrences are necessary as arc to 
the prevalence of reason. There ifnist be some pro- 
portion between the' natbral power or ^n-cc which is, 
and that whi<^ is not, under the direction of virtue : 
There must be sufficient length of time \ for the com- 
plete success <of virtue,, as of reason, cannot, from the 
nature of the thing, be otherwise than gradual : there 
must be, as one may speak, a fair field of tfial, a 
stage large and extend ve enough, proper occasions 
^nd opportunities for ihe virtuous to join together, to 
exert themselves against lawless fbrce^ and to reap 
the fruit of their united laboin^ Now indeed it is 
to be hoped^ ^lat the disproportion between the good 
«nd the bad, even here on earth, is not so great, but 
that the former have natural povfer sufficient to 
their prevailing to a considerable degree, if circum- 
stances would permit this power to be united. For, 
much^ less-,- very much 'less power, under the direction 
t)f virtue, wouW prevail over much greater, not under 
the diriectioti of* it." Hbwever, good men over the 
face of the rarth cimnot umte 5 as for other reasons, 
so because they ^anirait be sufficiently ascertained of 
each other's charatters. And the known course of 
human thingSy' the scene we are now passing through, 
ptrticniarly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its 
fbU scope in several other respects. The natural 
teadency which we have been consideimg, \!&Qi^^ 

F 
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real, is hindered from being carried into effect in the 
present state, but these hinderanceis may be removed in 
a future one. Virtue, to borrow the Christian allu- 
sion, is militant here, and various untoward accidents, 
contribute to its being often overborne: but it may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter, and prevail 
completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards in some 
future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, 
perhaps despised and oppressed here, there may be 
scenes in eternity, lasting enou^, and in every other 
way adapted, to afford it a sufficient sphere of action^ 
and a sufficient sphere ias the natural consequences of 
it to £d11ow in facL If the soul be naturally immortal, 
and this state be a progress towards a future one, as 
childhood is towards mature age, good men may natu- 
rally unite, not only -amongst themselves, but also with 
other orders of virtuous creatures, in that future state* 
Por virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principle 
and bond of union, in some degnee, amongst all who 
are endued with it, and known to «ach o]dber ; so as 
that by it a good man cannot but necommend himself 
to the favour and protection of all virtuous beings, 
throughout the whole universe, who can be acquaint* 
cd with his character, and can any way interpose in 
his behalf in any part of his duration. And one 
might add, that suppose all this advantageous tenden^ 
cy of viitue to -become effect amongst one or more or- 
ders of creatunes, in any distant scenes and periods, 
and to be seen by any orders of vicious creatures, 
throughout the universal kingdom of God^ this ha^y 
effect of virtue would have a tend^ney, by way of exi- 
ample, and possibly «n other way^ to amend those of 
thtm who are capable of amendment, and being reco- 
vered to a just sense of virtue* If .our notions of the 
plan of Providence wese enlarged, io ai^ sort propor- 
tionable to what late discoveries have enlarged .our 
views with respect to the nqaterial world, wpresenta^ 
tions of this kind would .nott aj^ar absurd or extrava- 
gant. However, they ivre AOt to he taken as int^nd- 
^jd £ors^ literal delineation tof ^vj^at.is jn'&ct the par* 
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ticular scheme of the imivcrsey which cannot be known 
without revelation } for sappositions arc not to be look- 
ed on as true, because not incredible^ but they ar6 
aentioned to shew, that our finding virtue to be hin- 
dered firom procuring to itself such superiority and 
advantages, is no objection against Its having, in the 
essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure 
them. And the suppositions now mentjoiied do plain- 
ly shew this ^ for they shew, that these hinderances 
are so far from being necessary, that we ourschres can 
eaiiily conceive how they may be removed |n future 
states, and full scope be granted to virtue. And all 
these advantageous tendencies of it are to be considered 
as declarations of God in its favour. This, however, 
is taking a prett^r large compass ^ though it is certain, 
that as the material world appears to be, in a manner, 
boundless and immense, there must be gome scheme of 
Providence vast in proportion to it. 

Bat let us return to the earth, our habitation, and 
we shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagin- 
iog an instance not so vast and remote ^ by supposing 
a kingdom, or society of men, upon it, perfectly vir- 
tuous, for a soccessioQ of numy ages 5 to which, (if you 
please, may be given a situation advantageous for 
universal monarchy. In such a state there would be 
no such thing as faction, but men of the greatest ca- 
pacity would, of course, all along, have £e chief di- 
rection of affairs willingly yielded to them, and they 
would share it among themselves without envy. Enck 
of these would have the part assigned him to which 
his genius was peculiarly adapted^ aud others, who 
had not any distinguished genius, would be safe, and 
think tliemselves very happy, by being under the pro- 
tection and guidance of those who had. Public deter- 
minations would really be the result of the united wis- 
dom of the community, and they would faithfullv be 
executed by the united strength of it. Some would in 
a higher way contribute, but all would in some way 
contribute to the public prosperitr, and in it each 
would enjojr the fruits of his own virUxe. fkxA^% vsx.- 
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justice, whether by fraud or fcnrce, irould be unknoiyn 
aaiMig themselves, so they would be sufficiently secu- 
red from it in their neighbours. For cunning and 
false self-interest, confederacies in injustice, ever 
slight^ and .accompanied :^v4th ;faction and intestine 
tteacherj-; those, on one hand, would be found mere 
childish foHyand weakness, when set in opposition a- 
gainst wisdom, pdblic. apirit, union inviolable, and h- 
■delity on the other, allowing \both a sufficient length 
of years to try their force« Add die gMeral influence 
which siioh a kingdom would have over the face of 
the earth, hj yifVLj of example pMticiUarlfv.aod the 
Tei^preaoe avhich; would he paid it. Il;^3moa[d plainly 
.he superior to ali «tb^, and the world' must gra-^ 
dually come under its empire ; not bynitans of law- 
leas violence, but partly by' what must be allowed to 
be just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms sub^ 
mitting themselves* voluntarily to it throughout « 
a course of ages, and claiming its protection, one af- 
ter another, in successive exigcnqiesw The head of it 
would be an universal monarch, in another sense U|sm 
than any tnortal has yet been, and the eastern styW 
would be literally applicable to him,, that all people^ 
nationSy arid ianguagesy should serve Aim. Ani 
thoQgh indeed our knowledge of horoan nature, and 
the whole history of mankind, shew the impossibility, 
without some miraculous interposition, that a number 
of ineb here on eartli should unite in one society or ^ 
!fitiiment, in the fear of God and nniversal practice 
^ virtue, and that such a government should continue 
so united for a succession of ages j yet, admitting or 
supposing this, the effect would be as now drawn out„ 
And thus, for instance, the wonderful power and pro^ 
sperity promised to the Jewish nation in the Scrip- 
ture, would be, in a great measure, tlie consequence- 
of what is predicted of them ; that the ** people should 
be all righteous, and inherit the land for ever 5" * 
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were we to understand the latter phrase of a long con* 
tinuance only, dui&cient to give things time to work. 
The predictioils of this kind, for there are many of 
them, cannot come to pass in the present known 
course of nature ^ hut suppose them come to pass, and 
then the dominion and pre-eminence promised must 
naturally folio w, to a very considerahle degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion : that 
the government of the world is uniform, and oae, 
and morale that virtue and right shall &ially have 
the advantage, and prevail over fraud and lawless 
force. 9\f!T the deceits as well as the violence of 
wickedness^ under the conduct of one supreme Go- 
vernor^ and from the observations above made it 
will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us 
to see a peculiar connexion in the several parts ,of 
this scheme, and a tendency towards the completion 
of it, arising out of the very nature of virtue *, which 
tendency is to be considered as somewhat moral in 
the essential constitution of things. If any one should 
think M thi» to be of little importance, I desire him 
to consider what he would think, if vice had,, essen- 
tially and in its nature*, these advantageous tisndencies, 
or if virtue had essentially the direet contrary ones.. 

But it may he objected', that not>vithstanding all 
these natural e6Peets, and these natural tendencies of 
virtue, yet things may be now going on throughout 
the universe, and may go on hereafter, in the same 
mixed way as here at present upon caiith ^ virtue 
sometimes prosperous, sometimes depressed ; vice some- 
times punished', sometimes successful. . The answer to 
which is, that it is not the pturpose. of this . chapter, 
nor of this treatise, properly to prove GodV per&ot 
moral- government over the world, or the truth of 
religion, but to observe what .there is in the con- 
stitution and course^ of nature to confirm the p]E>opor 
proof of it, supposed' to be known, and* thatjthe 
weight of the foregoing observations to this pu^po^ 
may be thus distinctly proved. Pleasure and , ^^kt 
are indeed, to a. certain degree, ^y lo;.^ ^^^^^>S^ 
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degree, distributed amongst us, vrithout any apparent 
regard to the merit or* demerit of characters. And 
were there nothing else, concerning this matter, dtft« 
*cemible in the constitution and conrse of natunF,. 
there would be no ground, from the constitiition and 
caurse of nature, to hope or to fear, that men tr6uld 
he rewarded or punished hereafter according to their 
deserts^ which, however, it is to be remanded, iro- 
nies, that even then there would be no ground^, 
from appearances, to think that vice, upon the whole, 
would have the advantage^ rather than that virtue^ 

. would. And tiius the proof of a future state of re^ 
tribution would rest upon the usnal known arguments- 
'for it 'y which are, I think, plainly unanswerable^ 
and would be so, though there were no additional 
confirmation of them frtnn the things above insisted, 
on. But these things are a very strong confinnation 
of them. For, , 

Ftrst^ They shew that the Author of nature is not 
indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount to a 
declaration, from him, determinate, and not to be 
evaded, in favour of one, and against the other \. 
such a declaration as there is nothing to be set over 
against, or answer, on the part of vice«. So that were 
a man, laying aside the proper proof of religion, to de- 
termine from the course of nature only, whether it 
were most probaUe that the righteous or the wicked 
would have the advantage in a future life, tliere 
can be no doubt but that he would determine the 
probability to l>e, that the former would. The course 
of nature, then, in the view of it now given, furnishes 
us with -a real practical proof of the obligations of 

' religion. •* 

^condiy^ When, conformably to what, religion 
tesiches us^ God shall reward and punish virtue and 
vice, as such, so as that every one shall, upon the 
whole, have his deserts, this £strihutive justice will 
not he a thing different in kindy but only in degree^ 
■bvm what we experience in his present government. 

^2t wiU be tk^ik in effect^ toward wbltih we now ste 
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a tendency^ It wUl be no more tlmn tlie complethn: 
of that moral govtrtmentfthe principles and beginning 
ef which have .been 8hewnt> beyond ali diiipute^ dis* 
ocnuble in. the' present oonstitution and course of na* 
tme. . And from^ hence it foUovra)^ 

Thirdly f, 'Ehzt as, under the natural government q£ 
God^ our czpenenee of those kinds and degrees of hap<- 
piness andmtserf, /wfaidi we do experience at present^ 
gives ju9t gibund ta hope for. and to fear hi^bter de« 
.geees and oidier kinds, of both m a future. state, jsuppoa* 
ing a future state- admitted \ so,., under his moral gx^ 
▼emment, our experience that virtue and vice are, in 
the mannersL. above-mentioned, actuallyi rewarded and 
punished at present, in. a certain deg^ree,. giv^es just 
ground ta hope and' to fear^ that- they, may be re- 
warded and punished in an higjber degree hereaftefh 
It is acknowledged, indeed, that thift alone is not suffi? 
oient grmmd to think, that they actually will' be re* 
warded and punished in. a higher degree,, i^their thaa 
in a lower : Rut then. 

Lastly^ Tiiere is* sufficient ground to tliink so, from 
the good and bad tendencies of virtue and vioe. For. 
these tendencies are ewential, and founded in the 
nature of things ^ whereas the hinderances,^ to their 
becoming effect are, in numberless cases, not necessary, 
but artificial only.. Now,, it may be much more 
strongly argued, that these tendencies, as well as 
the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and 
vice,, whicli arise directly out o£ the nature of things, 
will remain hereafter, than that the accidental hiur 
derances of them will. And if these hinderances 
do not remain, those ):ewards and pmiisHments can- 
not but be carried' on nmeh further towards the per- 
fection of moral government, • /. e: the tendencies of 
▼irtuB . and vice will become effect y.. but when, or 
where, or in what particular way, cannot be known 
at all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral govern- 
ment implied in God^s neural governmeni^ * \xs^:za 

tJPage ^i. 
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and vice are naturally re'warded and punished as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, * and rewarded and 
punished directly as virtue and vice.t The notion, 
-then, of a moral scheme of government, is not fic- 
titious, but natural \ for it is suggested to' our thoughts 
hy the constitutioti and course of nature, and the 
execution of this scheme is actoally begun, in the 
instances here mentioned. Aiid these things are to 
be considered as a declaratioin of the Author of 
nature, for virtue, and against vice ^ they give a 
<:redibiiity to the supposition of their being rewarded 
and punished hereafter, and also ground to hope 
and to fear, that they may be rewarded and pu* 
nished in higher degrees than they are here. And 
as all this is confirmed^ so the argument for reli- 
gion, from the constitution and course of nature, 
IS carried on farther, by observing, that there are 
natural tendencies, and, in innumerable cases, only 
artificial hinderances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much farther towards perfection than k 
is at present. % The notion, . then, of a moral scheme 
of government, much more perfect than what is seen, 
is not a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is sug.- 
gested to our thoughts by the essential tendencies 
of viirtue and vice; And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implioit promises and 
threatenings, from the Author of natture, of much 
greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue and 
vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural 
tendency, which is to continue, but which is hinder- 
ed &om becoming effect by only accidental causes, a^ 
fbrds a presiimption, that such tendency will, some 
time or G^r, become effect : a presumption in degree 
proportionable to the length of the duration^ through 
which such tendency will continue. And from these 
things together aiises a real presumption, that the 
moral scheme of government established in nature, 
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gion teaches us, iiAjplies, that we are in a state of trial 
with regaird to a future world \ so also his natural 
goyemment over us implies, that we ^jre in a state 
of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the present 
world« Natural government, hy rewards and punish- 
ments, as much implies natural trial, as moral gOi> 
vemment does moral trial. The natural government 
of God here meant,* consists in his annexing plea- 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, which are 
in our power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
notice of such appointment beforehand. This necessa^ 
rily implies, that he has made our happiness and 
misery, ^r bur interest, to depend in part upon our* 
selves. And so far as men have temptations to any 
course of action, which will probably occasion them 
greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
satis^iction, so- far their temporal interest is in danger 
from themselves, or they are in a state of trial with 
respect to it. Now, people often blame others, and 
even themsdves, for their misconduct in their temporal 
concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting 
to thettiselves, and mist of that natural haj^ness- 
whicb they might have obtaiiied in the present life ^ 
perhaps every- one does in some degree. But many 
run themselTe^ into great itMsoirvttoieno^, and into ex« 
tveme distress and nfise^y^ tiot tfafoO^ incapacity of 
knovring better,' ksA doing better for themselyes, which 
would be nothing to the pMsept purpose, but through 
their own fauit. And these things necessarily im^y 
temptation, and danger of miscarrying, in a greater 
or less degree, with respect to our worldly interest 
or happiness. Ervery one, too, without having religion 
in his thoughts, speakd of the hazards which yopng 
people rah upon their -setting out in the world ^ ha^ 
zards from other causes, than merely their ignorance 
and unavoidable accidents* And some courses of vice. 
Sit least, being contrary to men^s worldly interest or 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of a State of Probation^ as ^pli^ing Triof^ 
Difficulties^ and Danger. 



The general doctrine of religion, that our present 
life is a state of probation for a future one, compre- 
hends under it several particular things, distinct from 
each other. But the first and most common mean- 
ing of it seems to be, that our future interest is now 
, depending, and depending upon ourselves^ that we 
have scope and opportunities here for that good and 
Wd behaviour, which God will reward and punish 
hereafter > together with temptations to one, as well 
as indooements of reason to the other. And this is, 
ia great measure, the same with saying, that we are 
under the moral government of God, and to give an 
account of our actions to him. For the notion of a 
future account, and general righteous judgment, im- 
plies some dort of temptations to what is wron^^ 
otherwise there would be no moral possibility of doing 
wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination. 
But there is this difference, that the word probation 
is more distinctly and particularly expressive of aU 
lurements ^to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uni- 
formly to what is right, and of the danger oi mit- 
carrpng by such temptations, than the words moral 
government. A state of probation, then, as thus par- 
ticularly implying in it trial, difficulties, and danger, 
may require to be considered distinctly by itself. 
And as the moral government of God, which reli* 
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gion teaches us, iiAj^ies, that we are in a state of trial 
with regaird to a future world \ so also his natural 
goTemment over us implies, that we ^jre in a state 
of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the present 
world. Natura!l government, hy rewards and punish- 
ments, as much implies natural trial, as moral go* 
vemment does moral trial. The natural government 
of God here meant,* consists in his annexing plea- 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, which are 
in our power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
notice of such appointment beforehand. This necessa^ 
rily implies, that he has made our happiness and 
misery, or our interest, to depend in part upon our-> 
selves. And so far as men have ten^ptations to any 
course of action, which will probably occasion them 
greater temporal inconvenience and une-asiness than 
satis^iction, so far their temporal interest is in danger 
from themselves, or they are in a state of trial with 
respect to it. Now, people often blame others, and 
even themsdves, for their misconduct in -their temporal 
concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting 
to thettiselves, and miss of that natural haj^ness- 
wbicb they might have obtained in the present life ^ 
perhaps every- ono does in some degree. But many 
run themselTe^ into ^at iticoirvttoieno^, and into ex« 
tveme distress and tihsety^ tiot tfafoU^ incapacity of 
knovring better,' ksA doing buttie)!^ for themselyes, which 
would be nothing to the ^present puippose, but through 
their own fauH. And these things necessarily imply 
temptation, and danger of miscarrying, in a greater 
or less degree, with respect to our worldly interest 
or happiness. Ervery one, too, without having religion 
in his thoughts, speakd of die hazards which young 
people vah upon their -setting out in the world \ ha* 
zards from other causes, than merely their ignorance 
and unavoidable accidents* And some courses of vice, 
jat least, being contrary to men^s worldly interest or 
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gojD4/;'te9)i)Ut^n^ to: Uiese mvist. fj^tli^flaio^ time be 
temptation^ to .forego oqi; present and ?ouis.ftttiirQ in- 
terest. . Xhu^, in oviv natural tir teraporai .capacity, 
iK^.are in a.^te of tprial, .t, e. of difficiiltyiadd dan- 
geri analogous; or like ta oor moial and religioua 
trial. . ' . 

Thia will n^evei distinctljr appear to any one, whe 
tUnHs ili wofftji ^hile, more distinctly, Uk consider 
\ylmti>t;i8;ipr)iipb oonstitutep «iir trial in both €apa«i^ 
ties, aiid . to* observe, bow mankind behame under. k» ■ 
. And that 'which. constituteiB this oar trial, in botb 
these capacities, must be somewhat either in our exr 
ternal circumstances, or in our nature. Fox, on the 
^one handy persons, may be betrayed into ivrong .beha- 
viour li^on 8U]|iri^, or overoome upon anyotfaer very 
^ngfilar and eKtraordinary external eoeasions, : irh^ 
WOuUJ^fOtbenirise^ ba^e preserved' tbeir chanacter of 
]^den<)e'ai»d of virtue : int wbioh cases f^fwf ime^jiii, 
speaking, of tbe W]:!oog. behaviour of these peraoos,. 
would impvite it to such partioular external cijccon*- 
atance9« Axkdy on tbe .«ther haod, meniiwho haiM con-* 
traetedi babi|s:o£ yioetiWid folly of .any kiodj .tnr. have 
sfitiwii p«rt<eu^r.pass}oiia.iti:^KcesS| livUl^cickiBfifiuituiil- 
ties* ami, as it iweise, ^ xiut of their way^ iio gratiyhr 
themsekets :ili .tbeSQ se^pectSi.aik: the: expeiriie ••1 .their 
^isdoQii^mdktlMArvijrtlie^ led'lo it^ as every.ooewoKiU: 
^y, not hj externa); t^eo9pt»ti#n8) but by ..sudt habits 
4ind.^9iQn9i A«|d the: ae^QuntJ. of this. .last case is, 
that pajiMular passienf aye .140 oiere .eoincident with 
prudeni^e,: or ^hat reasonable self*h»ve, tbe end: lof 
wbi^b: lis our worldly intenest, than they, are with the 
principle of: viftue and rfiiigHH)^ > but efica dmlw c<^ 
trary* wayj^.tQ oiie ««..weU as ito this other ; and- so siich 
parti^^ulair> p3«i^ioRS are as. pmm^ temptations to act im* 
prudently with regard, to .oil^; worldly interest, as: to act. 
viciously. * Ijbwerverv aft when, we say> men are mis- 
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led by external circumstances of temptation, it cannot 
but be understood, that there is somewhat within 
themselves to render those circumstances temptations, 
•r to render them susceptible of impressions from 
them ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and afford- 
ing means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temp- 
tations from within, and from without, coincide, and 
mutually imply each other. Now, the several external 
objects of the appetites, passions, and affections, being 
present to the senses, or offering themselves to the 
mind, and so exciting emotions suitable to their nature, 
not only in cases where they can be gratified consist- 
ently with innooence and prudence, but also in cases 
where they cannot, and yet can be gratified impru- 
dently and viciously ; this as really puts them in danger 
nf voluntarily foregoing their present interest -or good, 
as their -future, and as reaily renders self-denial ne- 
cessary to ' secure one as the other \ u e. we are in a 
Hke state of trial with respect to both, by the very 
same passions, excited by the very same means. Thus 
mankind having a temporal interest depending upon 
themselves, and a prudent course of behaviour being 
necessary to secure it, passions inordinately excited, 
whether by means of example or by any other external 
circumstance, towards such objects, at such times, or 
in such degrees, as that they cannoti)e gratified consist- 
ently with worldly prudence, are temptations danger- 
ous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
^eater temporal good for a less \ u e* to forego what 
is, upon the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake 
of a -present ^gratification. This is a description of our 
state of trial in oar temporal capacity. Substitute 
now the word Juture^or tempcraiy and mrtue for prU' 
dcnee^ 'and it will be just as proper a description of 
our state of trial in «ur reHgioas capacity^ so analo- 
gous are they to each other. 

If, £rom consideration of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, we go <m to obs^rv«: i«i^«^^ 

G 
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how mankind-behave under it, we shall find there are 
some nvho have so little sense of it, that they scarce 
look beyond the passing day ^ they are so taken up 
with present gratifications, as to have, in a manner no 
feeling of consequences, no regard >to their future 
•ase or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded 
and depeived by inordinate passion in their worldly 
concerns, as much as in religion. Others ^are, n<^ 
deceived, but, as it were, forcibly carried' away by 
the like pasuons, against their better judgment, and 
feeble resolutions, too, of acting better. And there 
are men, and truly they are not a few, who shame<- 
lessly avow, not their interest, but their mere will 
and pleasure, to be their law of life ^ and who, in 
open defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will 
go on in a course of vicious extravagance, fore- 
seeing, with no remorse and little fear, that it will 
be their temporal ruin; and some of them, under 
the apprehension of the , consequences of wickedness 
in another state: And, to speak in ^e most mode- 
rate way, hqman creatures are not only continually 
liable to go wh>ng voluntarily, but we see likewise 
that they often actually do so, with respect to their 
temporal interests, as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or. our trials in 
our temporal and our religious -capacity, as they pro- 
ceed from the same causes, and have the same effect 
upon men^s behaviour, axe ^evidently analogous, and 
of the same kind. 

. It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers 
of miscarrying in our religious state of trial are 
greatly increased, and, one is ready to think, in a 
manner wholly made^ by the ill behaviour of others ; 
by a wrong education, wrong in a moral sense, some- 
times 'positively vicious ; by general bad sample ) 
by the dishonest artifices which are got Into business 
of all kinds; and, in very many> parts of the^world* 
by religion being corrupted into superstitions which 
uadalgc men in their vices ^ so, in .like jnamier^ the 
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difficulties of eondacting ourselves pructently in respect 
to our present interest, and our danger of being le4 
aside from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a 
foolish' edueationr,. and, after we come to mature ago,, 
by the extravagance and carelessness of others, ivhonir 
we have intercourse with ; and by mistaken notions^ 
Tery generally prevalent, and taken up from commoBr 
opinion, concerning temporal happiness, and wherein 
it consists. And persons, by their own negligence 
and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than by 
a course of vice, bring themselves into new difficuU 
ties, and, by habits of indulgence, become less qua* 
lified to go through them ^ and one irregularity after 
another embarrasses things to such a degree, that 
they know not whereabout they are, and often makes 
the path of conduct so intricate and jierplexed, that 
it is difficult to trace it out^ difficult even to der 
termine what is the prudent or the moral part. Thus, 
foe instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth \ wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only 
m our temporal capacity, without taking in religion y 
this, in several ways, increases the difficulties of 
nght behaviour in mature age \ ii e. puts us into a 
more disadvantageous state of ttial in our temporal 
capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God : 
There are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation \ *^ and we certainly are in a condition 
which does not seem^ by any means, the most ad- 
vantageous we could imagine or desire, either in our 
natural or mosal capacity, for securing either our 
present or future interest. However, this condition^ 
k>w, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does not 
afford any just ground of complaint. For, as men^ 
may manage their temporal affiiirs with prudence, 
and so pass their days here on earth in toleorable 
aase and satisfaction, by a moderate degree* of care y 
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80, likewise^ with regard to religion, there is no mere 
required than what they ai'c well able to do, aad 
what they must be greatly wanting to themselves if 
they neglect. And for persons to have that put 
vpon them which they are well able to go through., 
and no more, we naturally consider as an equitable 
thing, supposing it done by proper authority. Nor 
have we any more reason to eomplain of it, witk 
regard to the Author of nature, than of his not havr 
ing given us other advantages, belonging to other 
oxileTS of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upon is, that the state 
of trial which, religion teaches us we are in,, i? ren- 
dered credible, by its being throughout uniform and 
of a piece with the general conduct of Providence to- 
wards us, in all ot&er respects within the compass of 
our knowledge. Indeed, if mankind, considered in 
their natural capacity as inhabitants of this world only, 
found themselves, from their birth to their death, . in a 
settled slate of security and happiness, without any 
solicitude or thought of their own ; or, if they were 
in no danger "^of being brought into inconveniences and 
distress by carelessness, or the folly of passion, through 
bad example, the treachery of others, or the deceitful 
appearances of things ^ were this our natural condir 
tion, then it might seem strange, and' be some pre- 
sumption against the truth of rdigion, that it repre- 
sents our future and more general interest, as not se* 
cure of course, but as depending upon our behaviour, 
and requiring reci^ction and self-govesnment to ob- 
tain it. For it might be alleged,. *^ What you say is 
our condition in one respect, is not in any wise of a 
sort with what we find, by experience, our condign 
is in another. Our whole present interest is secured 
to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
chould not our future interest, if we have any such, 
be 80 too ? But since, on the contrary, thought and 
consideration, the voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and a course of behaviour far 
/rom beiDg always agreeable to u», are absolutely ue- 
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cessary to our acting even a common decent and com- 
mon prudent part, so as to pass \tii\i any satisfaction 
through the present \irorId, and be received upmi any 
tolerable good terms in it ; since this is the case, all 
piesnraption against self-denial and attention beingne- 
cessary to secure our higher interest is removed. Had' 
we not experience, it might, perhaps, speeiously be 
urged, that it is improbable any thing of hazard and 
danger should be put upon us by an infinite Being, 
when every- thing which is hazard and danger in our 
manner of^ conception, and will end in error, confusion, 
and misery, is now already certain in his foreknow- 
ledge.. And, indeed, why any thing of hazard and 
danger should be put upon such frail creatures as we 
are, may well be thought a difficulty in speculation ^ 
and cannot but be so, till we know the whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the case. But still the constitu- 
tion< of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery 
are trusted to our> conduct, and made to depend upon 
it. Somewhat, and;; in many cireumstances, a great 
deal too, is put upon us^ either to do, or to suffer, 
as we chuse. And all the various miseries oflife^. 
which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care^. 
are instances of this :^ which miseries are, beforehand,, 
just as contingent and undetermined as their conduct, 
and left to be determined by it.. 

These obiservations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying 
temptations^ and real danger- of miscarrying with re«- 
gard to our general interest, under the moral govern- 
ment of God ^ and they shew, that, if we are at all to 
be considered in such a capacity, and as having such an 
interest, the general analogy of Providence must lead 
us to apprehend ourselves in danger of miscarrying, 
in different degrees, as to this interest, by our ne- 
glecting to act the proper part belonging tons in 
that capacity. For we have a present interest, under 
the government of God which wc experience here 
upon, earth. And this interest, ?ia- \\. \s» xi^\. W^^itt^ 
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and vice are naturally rewarded and punished as bene- 
ficial and mischieToos to society, * and rewarded and 
punished directly as virtue and vioe.t The notion, 
then, of a mond scheme of government, is not fic- 
titious, but natural \ for it is suggested to* our thoughts 
■hy the constitution and course of nature, and the 
execution of this sdieme is actnalijr hegnn, in the 
instances here mentioned. And these tlnngs are to 
be considered as a declaratiopi of tho Anther of 
nature, for virtue, and against vice; they give a 
credibility to the supposition of their being rewarded 
and punished hereafter, and also ground to hope 
and to fear, that they may be rewarded and pu- 
nished in higher degrees than they are hece. And 
as all this is confirmed, so the argument for reli- 
gion, from the constitution and course cxf nature, 
as carried on farther, by observing, that there are 
natural tendencies, and, in innumerable cases, only 
artificial hinderances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much fitfther towards perfection than it 
is at present. % The notion, . then, of a moral scheme 
of government, much more perfect than what is seen, 
is not a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is sn^ 
gested to our thoughts by the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice. And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implieit promises and 
tiireatenings, from the Author of nattue, of much 
greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue and 
vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural ^ 
tendency, which is to continue, but which is hinder- 
ed fix>m becoming effect by only mccidental causes, af- 
fords a presiunption, that such tendency will, some 
time or other, become effect : a presumption in degree 
proportionable to the length of the duration^ through 
which such tendency will continue. And from th^ 
things together arises a real presumption, that the 
moral scheme of government established in nature, 

9^Bge 6z, f Page 63, fiiwc. \ Page 71, &c* 
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shall be Carried on much farther towards perfection 
hereafter, and, I think, a presumption that it wili 
he absolutely completed. But from these things^ 
joined with the jnoxal nature viiich God has given 
us, considered as given us by him, arises a practical 
proof* that it will be completed ^ a proof irom fact, 
and therefore a distinct one from that which is de- 
duced from the eternal and unalterable relations, the 
fitness and unfitness of actions. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of a State of Prohfttkn^ as tmpfymg Trioff 
JhfficuUics^ and Dangen 



The general doctrine of religion, that our present 
life b a state of probation for a future one, compre- 
hends under it several particular things, distinct from 
each other. But the first and most common mean* 
ing of it seems to be, that our future interest is now 
.depending, and depending upon ourselves j that we 
have scope and opportunities here for that good and 
had behaviour, which God will rewax^ and punish 
hereafter > together with ten^ptations to one, as well 
as inducements of reason to the other. And this is, 
in great measure, the same with sajing, that we are 
under the moral government of God, and to give an 
account of our actions to him. For the notion of a 
future account, and general righteous judgment, im- 
plies some dort of temptations to what is wrong, 
otherwise there would be no moral possibility of doing 
wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination. 
But there is this difference, that the word probation 
is more distinctly and particularly expressive of aU 
lurements ^to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uni- 
formly to what is right, and of the danger of mis- 
carrying by such temptations, than the words moral 
government, A state of probation, then, as thus par- 
ticularly implying in it trial, difficulties, and danger, 
may require to be considered distinctly by itself. 
And as the moral government of God, which reli- 
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gion teaches us, iihplies, that we are in a state of trial 
with regard to a future world ; so also his natural 
goTemment over us implies, that we sgre in a state 
of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the present 
world. Natural government, hy rewards and punish- 
ments, as much implies natural trial, as moral go* 
vemment does moral trial. The natural government 
of God here meant,* consists in his annexing plea« 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, which are 
in our power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
notice of such appointment beforehand. This nccessa^ 
n\y implies, that he has made our happiness and 
misery, or our interest, to depend in part upon our« 
selves. And so far as men have temptations to any 
course of action, which -will probably occasicm tbem 
greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
satisfu^tion, so far their temporal interest is in danger 
from themselves, or they are in a state of trial with, 
respect to it. Now> people often blame others, and 
even tliemselves, for their misconduct in 'their temporal 
concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting 
to themselves, and miss of that natural harness, 
wbieb they might have obtained in the preoent liib } 
perhaps evcl*y- one does in some degree. But many 
run themselTes into great incoirv«ni^no6, and into ex* 
tveme distress and olise^y^ not tfafoUgfa incapacity of 
knowing better,' koA doing b<|ttep for demselves, ^hi<;h 
would be nothing to the ipreseut purpose, bat through 
their own fault. And these things necessarily imply 
temptation^ and danger 4>£ miscarrying, in a greater 
or less degree, with respect to our worldly interest 
or happiness. E^ery oae,^ too, without having religion 
in his thoughts, speaks c^ die hazards which young 
people roA upon their netting out in the world ^ ho* 
zards from other causes, than merely Iheir ignorance 
and unavoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, 
^t least, being contrary to men^s worldly interest or 
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goad>'<'te«)pUt»oQ$ to; tbiBse mvist. ^ th^saioe itkne be. 
teroptotioaa to fowgo oqs pre^Dt and oouc. future .kb- 
tereat. . Xhu^. in owe ^ natural 'Cir teniporai .capacity 
w^are. in a-st^te of ttrial, .t. e. of difficdt j add dan- 
geri andiogous, or like to opr moral and religious 
trial. ' . 

Thi» Wll move distinctly appear to any one, whe 
tUnl^s iC woirtji vihile, more distinctly ta« consider 
iyfaat.>t;is;^bich oonstitutop ^ur trial in bodi eapaci/*^ 
ties, and, to* ;obsei?\'e Innf mankind behame imder kk \ 
. And that ivhich. constitutes this oar trial, in botk 
tliese capacities, must be somewhat either in our exr 
ternal circumstanqes^ or in our nature. For, on the 
^one handy persons, tnay be betrayed into wrong .beha- 
viour Ufioia surprite^ or ov«roome upon any^otfaer very 
^ngfilar and exdraerdinary external ooeasionsy -whis 
woii|!^>otbenirise,.ba^e preserved* their character of 
yrudemte'aW ^f virtue : uk which cases c^ex^y one^. in, 
spe^kii^. of the vrimg. behaviour of these peisoos,. 
would impute; it to such partioular external circon»- 
stances*. Ajkif on the •other hand, meni<wKp h»m con** 
traptedi habits o£ yioetwd folly of Any kind^ .or. have 
^lAe; portkuHLc iia^siolia iii..excess9 4vi)l:^eri&'e|i|it>]!Cunl- 
tieSt an4^ as it .wetje,^ jgo twt of their way, Jbo gntily 
themsei^cls lin these im^f^t^^.^t the: expen}»e •of. their 
^isdovi^od.'tlNirvivttoe^ Wlo it^ as every oiiewottld. 
say, < not hf extend; t^inptations^ hut by subh habits 
•i^nd.pasfiaaBi A<\d 1^. aoMrunt'. of- this,. last ease is, 
that pajE^tiAular passioof are .qo c»ore .eoincident with 
prudence,; or )h»t reasonable self-love, the end^ 'of 
wbi^h: i^ ouc worldly intenest, than they, are with the 
principle of virtue aod religm^'hut.^tcn dmiw oi^ 
traiy- W9y4itQ osie as.well ais ;to thb other ; and so siich 
particithMT. paflikioRS are as.mich tiemptations to act im- 
prudentJiy with vegard.to .our. worldly interest, as to act. 
viciously. * HoiRciveiv ^aft wbea we say^ men are mas- 
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led by external circumstances of temptation, it cannot 
but be understood, that there is somewhat within 
themselves to render those circumstances temptations, 
«r to render them susceptible of impressions from 
them ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there are occasions, circum* 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and afford- 
hig means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temp- 
tations from within, and from without, coincide, and 
mutually imply each other. Now, the several external 
objects of the appetites, passions, and affections, being 
present to the senses, or ofiering themselves to the 
mind, and so exciting emotions suitable to their nature, 
not only in cases where they can be gratified consist- 
ently with innocence and prudence, but also in cases 
where they cannot, and yet can be gratified impru- 
dently and Tioiously *, this as realty puts them in danger 
nf voluntarily foregoing their present interest t)r good, 
as their -future, and as really renders self-denial ne- 
cessary to secure one as the -other \ u e, we are in a 
Hke state of trial with respect to both, by the very 
same passions, excited by the very same means. Thus 
mankind having a temporal interest depending upoa 
themselves, and a prudent course of behaviour being 
necessary to secure it, passions inordinately excited, 
whether by means of example or by any other external 
circumstance, towards such objects, at such times, or 
io such degrees, as that they cannot 4)e gratified consist- 
ently with worldly prudence, are temptations danger- 
ous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; }. e, to forego what 
is, upon the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake 
isi a present ^gratification. This is a description of our 
state of trial in omr temporal capacity. Substitute 
now the word future ^ot temporal^ and mrtue for prU" 
dcnce^ -and it will be just as proper a description of 
our state of trial in «ur reHgious capacity \ so analo- 
gous are they to each other. 

• If, from consideration of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, we go on to o\)secN«f iiacs^«i^ 

G 
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how mankind'beliave under it, we shall find there are 
some ^vho have so little sense of it, that they scarce 
look heyond the passing day ; they are so taken up 
with present gratifications, as to have, in a manner no 
feeling of consequences, no regard <to their future 
•ase or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded 
and depeived by inordinate passion in their worldly 
concerns, as much as in religion. Others .^re, not 
deceived, hut, as it were, forcibly carried' away by 
the like passions, against their better judgment, and 
feeble resolutions, too, of acting better. And there 
are men, and truly they are not a few, who shame- 
lessly avow, not their interest, but their mere will 
snd pleasure, to be their law of life \ and who, in 
open defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will 
go on in a course of vicious extravagance, fore- 
seeing, with no remorse and little fear, that it will 
be their temporal ruin^ and some of them, under 
the apprehension of the , consequences of wickedness 
in another state.: And, to ^peak in the most mode- 
rate way, human creatures are not only continually 
liable to go wih^ng voluntarily, but we see likewise 
that they often actually do so, with respect to their 
temporal interests, as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or. our trials in 
our temporal and our religious -capacity, as they pro- 
ceed from the same causes, and have the same effect 
upon men's behaviour, are .evidently analogous, and 
of the same kind. 

. It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers 
of miscarrying in our religious state of trial are 
greatly increased, and, one is ready to think, in a 
manner ^olly madey by the ill behaviour of others ; 
by a wrong education, wrong in a moral sense, some- 
tunes 'positively victous \ by general bad sample ; 
by the dishonest artifices which are got Into business 
of all kinds ^ and, in very many> parts of the^orld, 
hy religion being corrupted into .superstitions which 
Jadalge men in their vices^ so, in like manner, the 
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difficulties of eondacting ourselves prudently in respect 
to our present interest, and our danger of being lei 
aside from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a 
foolish' edueation*, and, after we come to mature ages,, 
by the extravagance and carelessness of others, wbom^ 
we have intercourse with j and by mistaken notions^ 
very generally prevalent, and taken up from commoiv 
opinion, concerning temporal happiness, and wherein 
it consists. And persons, by their own negligence 
and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than by 
a course of vice, bring themselves into new difiieuU 
ties, and, by habits of indulgence, become less qua- 
lified to go through them ^ and one irregularity itftcr 
another embarrasses things to such a degree, that 
they know not whereabout they are, and often makes 
the path of conduct so intricate and jierplexed, that 
it is difficult to trace it out; difficult even to doo 
termine what is the prudent or the moral part. Thus, 
foe instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth ; wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only 
m our temporal capacity, without taking in religion ; 
this, in several ways, increases the difficulties of 
right behaviour in mature age ; t: e, puts us into a 
more disadvantageous state of tttsA in our temporal 
capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God : 
There are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation y *^ and we certainly are in a condition 
which does not seem^ by any means, the most ad- 
vantageous we could imagine or desire, either in onr 
natural or moral capacity, for securing either our 
present or future interest. However, this condition^ 
low, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does not 
afford any just ground of complaint. For, as xawL 
may manage their temporal affairs with prudence,^ 
and so pass their days here on earth in tolerable 
ease and satisfaction, by a moderate degree- of carev 
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80, likewise^ "with regard to religion, there is no more 
required than v^hat they ai*e well able to do, aad 
"what they must be greatly wanting to themselves if 
they neglect. And for persons to have that put 
upon them which they are well able to go throughi, 
and no more, we naturally consider as an equitable 
thing, supposing it done by proper authority. Nor 
bave we any more reason to eomplain of it, witk 
regard to the Author of nature, than of his not havr- 
ing given us other advantages, belongifig to other 
oxters of creatures* 

Bot Uie thing here insisted upon is, that the stata 
of tri&l which, religion teaches us we are in,, is ren- 
dered credible, by its being throughout unifoim and 
of a piece with the general conduct of Providence to- 
wards us, in all oAer respects within the compass of 
our knowledge. Indeed, if mankind, considered ia 
their natural capacity as inhabitants of this world only, 
found themselves, from their birth to their death, in a 
settled slate of security and happiness, without any 
solicitude or thought of their own ; or, if they were 
in no danger ^of being brought into inconveniences and 
distress by carelessness, or the folly of passion, through 
had example, the treachery of others, or the deceitful 
appearances of things ) were this our natural condir 
tion, then it might seem strange, and' be some pre- 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it repre- 
sents our future and more general interest, as not se« 
cure of course, but as depending upon our behaviour, 
and requiring recollection and self-goveimment to ob- 
tain it. For it might be alleged,. '* What you say. is 
our condition in one respect, is not in any wise of a 
sort with what we find, by experience, otu* condign 
is in another. Our whole present interest is secured 
to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
fhould not our future interest, if we have any such, 
be so too ? But since, on the contrary, thought and 
consideration, the voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and a course of behaviour far 
^om being aiways agreeable to u», are absolutely ue* 
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were we to underst&nd the latter phrase of a long con« 
tinuance only, sufficient to give things time to work. 
The predictions of this kind, for there are many of 
them, cannot come to pass in the present known 
eourse of nature ; hut suppose them come to pass, and 
then the dominion and pre-eminence promised must 
natorally follow, to a very considerable degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion : that 
the government of the world is uniform, and on/e, 
and moral ^ that virtue and rig&t shall finally have 
the advantage, and prevail over fraud and lawless 
Ibrce, ever the deceits as well as the violence of^ 
wickedness, UBckr the conduct of one supreme Go- 
vernor^ and from the observations above made it 
will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us 
to see a peculiar connexion in the several parts of 
this scheme, and a tendency towards the completion 
of it, arising out of the very nature of virtue ; which 
tendency is to be considered as somewhat moral in 
the essential (xmstitution of things. If any one should 
think aJl- this^ to be of little importance, I desire him 
to consider what he would think, if vice had,, essen- 
tially and in its nature^ these advantageous tendencies, 
or if virtue had essentially the dircet contrary ones*. 

But it may be objected', that notwithstanding all 
these natm*al eflfeets, and these natural tendencies of 
virtue, yet things may be now going on throughout 
the universe, and may go on hereafter, in the same 
mixed way as here i»t present upon eaisth ^ virtue 
sometimes prosperous, sometimes depressed ^ vice some- 
times punished-, sometimes successful. The answer to 
which is, that it is not the purpose, of this chapter, 
nor of this treatise, properly to prove GodV perfeot 
moral government over the world, or the truth of 
religion, hut to ob8er\'e what there is in the con- 
stitution and course- of nature to confirm the proper 
proof of it, supposed- to be known, and that the 
weight of the foregoing observations to this puTpo^ 
may he thus distinctly proved. PkasurQ ax\d y^^ 
ate indeed, to a certain degree, s?^y to. a. N^nA^ti^' 

r2. 
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degree, distributed amongst us, yrithout any apparent 
regard to the merit or -demerit ofi^iaracters. And 
were there nothing else, concerning this matter, dt»« 
'cemible in the con^^tution and course of natunr,. 
there would he no ground, from the constitution and 
ceurse of nature, to hope or to fear, that men w6uld 
be rewarded or punished hereafter according to their 
deserts; which, however, it is to he remaiked, iro- 
j^ies, that even (hen there would he no ground,, 
from appearances, to think that vice, upon the whole, 
would have the advantage, tather than that virtue 

. would. And thus the proof of a future state of re^ 
'tribution would rest upon the usvral known arguments* 
-for it 'y which are, I think, plainly unanswerable^ 
and would he so, though there were no additional 
confirmation of them .from the things above insisted 
OB. But these things are a very strong confinnation 
of them. For, , 

Ftrst^ They shew that the Author of nature is not 
indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount to a 
decUratioa from him, determinate, and not to be 
evaded, in favour of one, and against the other ^ 
such a declaration as there is nothing to be set over 
against, or answer, on the part of vice» So that were 
a man, laying aside the proper proof of religion, to de- 
termine from the course of nature only, whether it 
were most probaUe that the righteous or the wicked- 
would have the advantage in a future life, ^here 
can be no doubt but that he would determine the 
probability to l>e, that the former would. The course 
of nature, then, in the view of it now given, furnishes 
us with a real practical proof of the obligations of 

' religion. ••- 

Secondly^ When, conformably to what, religion 
tesiches uS) God shall reward and punish virtue and 
vice, as such, so as that every one shall, upon the 
whole, have his deserts, this distributive justice will 
not be a tiling different in kind^ but only in degree^ 
fran what we experience in his present government. 

vJSt ^nU be tknt in effect^ towasd which wc now s«e 
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a tendency^ It will be no more tban the completion 
of that moral gqveTnmenijthe prifunpies and beginning 
e£ which have been she^ni^. beyond all disputey dis* 
ecnuUe in the present constitution and course of nft* 
tare. And from^ hence it folloifaf 

Thirdly^. That as, under the natural government a£ 
God, our experience of those kinds and degrees of hap- 
piness and. misery, /which we do experience atpresent,. 
gives juat gibund to hope for and to fear hi^er de« 
pees and other kinda of both in a future state, suppos- 
ing a future state- admitted ^ so^ under his moral gcy> 
▼emment, our experience that virtue and vice are, in 
the manners, above-mentioned, actually rewarded and 
punished at present, in. a certain degree,, gives just 
ground to- 1m^ and' to fear, that they, may be re* 
warded and punished in an higher degree hereafter. 
It is acknowledged, indeed, that tfaift alone is not suffix 
eient ground to think, that they actuaiiy will be re- 
warded and punbhed in a higher degree,, ratheir than 
b a lower : But tiicn. 

Lastly y There is sufEcient ground to tliink so, from 
the good and had tendencies of virtue and vioe. For. 
these tendencies are essential, and founded in the 
nature of things*, whereas the hinderaaces,. to their 
becoming effect are, in numberless cases, not necessary, 
but artihcial only.. Now,, it may be much more 
strongly argued, that these tendencies, as well as 
the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and 
vice,, which anse directly out of the nature of things, 
will remain hereafter, than that the accidental hia- 
derances of them will. And if these hinderances 
do not remain j those ^rewards and pui^ishments can- 
not but be carried' on much further towards the per- 
fection of moral government, i. e: the tendencies of 
virtue and vice will become effect y but when, or 
where, or in what particular way, cannot- be known 
at all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral govern- 
ment implied in God's natural governmeni^ * \vct\sft 

■ 1^ 
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and vice are naturally rewarded and punished as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, * and rewarded and 
punished directly as virtue and vice.t The notion, 
-then, of a moral scheme of goveniment, is not fic- 
titious, but natural \ for it is suggested to' our thoughts 
•by the constitutioh and course of nature, and the 
execution of this scheme is actually begun, in the 
instances here mentioned* And these things are to 
be considered as a declaration of the Author of 
nature, for virtue, and against vice ; they give a 
credibility to the supposition of their being rewarded 
and punished hereafter, and also ground 4o hope 
and to fear, that they may be rewarded and pu* 
nished in higher degrees than they are here. And 
as all this is confirmed, so the argument for reli- 
gion, from the constitution and course of nature, 
is carried on farther, by observing, that there are 
natural tendencies, and, in innumerable cases, only 
artificial hinderances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much farther towards perfection than it 
is at present. % ^^ notion, . then, of a moral scheme 
of government, much more perfect than what is seen, 
is not a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is sug^- 
gested to our thoughts by the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice. And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implicit promises and 
threatennigs, from the Author of nature, of much 
greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue and 
vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural 
tendency, which is to continue, but which is hinder- 
ed from becoming effect by only accidental causes, a^ 
fords a presiimption, that soch tendency will, some 
time or other, become effect : a presumption in degree 
proportionable to the leng^ of the duration^ through 
which such tendency will continue. And from these 
things together arises a real presumption, that the 
moral scheme of government established in nature, 
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shall be Carried on much farther towards perfection 
hereafter, and, I think, a presumption that it will 
be absolutely completed. But from these things, 
joined with the jnottd nature viiich God has given 
us, considered as given us by him, arises a practical 
proof* that it will be completed 5 a proof from fact, 
and therefore a distinct one from that which is de« 
duc^d from the eternal and unalterable relations, tho 
fitness and unfitness of actioDS. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of a State of PrdbrntioHf a$ implying Triuf^ 
Difficulties^ and Danger, 



The general doctrine of religion, that our present 
life is a state of probation for a future one, compre- 
hends under it several particular things, distinct from 
each other. But the first and most common mean* 
ing of it seems to be, that our futiire interest is now 
.depending, and depending upon ourselves^ that we 
have scope and opportunities here for that good and 
had behaviour, which God will reward and punish 
hereafter ^ together with temptations to one, as well 
as inducements of reason to the other. And this is, 
in great measure, the same with saying, that we are 
under the moral government of God, and to give an 
account of our actions to him. For the notion of a 
future account, and general righteous judgment, im- 
plies some ^ort of temptations to what is wrongs 
otherwise there would be no moral possibility of doing 
wrong, nor ground for judgment or discrimination. 
But there is this difference, that the word probation 
is more distinctly and particularly expressive of al- 
lurements ^to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uni- 
formly to what is right, and of the danger of mis- 
carrying by such temptations, than the words moral 
government, A state of probation, then, as thus par- 
ticularly implying in it trial, difficulties, and danger, 
may require to be considered distinctly by itself. 
Aad as the moral government of God, which reli- 
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gion teaches us, im^es, that we are in a state of trial 
with regard to a future world \ so also his natural 
government over ns implies, that we igpe in a state 
of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the present 
world. Natural government, by rewards and punish- 
ments, as much implies natural trial, as moral go« 
remment does moral trial. The natural government 
of God here meant, * consists in his annexing plea- 
sore to some actions, and pain to others, which are 
io our power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
notice of such appointment beforehand. This necessa- 
rily implies, that he has made our happiness and 
misery, or our interest, to depend in part upon our- 
selves. And so far as men ha^'e temptations to any 
course of action, which will probably occasion them 
greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
sttis&ctioo, so far their temporal interest is in daneer 
firom themselves, or they are in a state of trial with 
respect to it. Now, people often blame others, and 
even themselves, for their misconduct in their temporal 
concerns* And we find many are greatly wanting 
to themselves, and miss of that natural happiness 
which they might have obtained in the present life \ 
pcriiapB every- one does in some degree. But many 
run themselves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme distress and olisery^ not through incapacity of 
knowing better, And doing better for themselves, which 
would I& nothing to the present purpose, but through 
tbeir own fault. And these things necessarily im^y 
temptation, and danger of miscarrying, in a greater 
or less degree, with respect to our worldly interest 
or happiness. Every one, too, without having religion 
is his thoughts, speaks of the hazards which young 
people mil upon their setting out in the world \ ha- 
zards from other causes, than merely their ignorance 
and unavoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, 
sX least, being contrary to men^s worldly interest or 
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goJMcl) .'te9)piUtioQ$ lo: ihesa mpst. i^ tb^saioe tkne be 
temptation^ to . forego oqi: present and ^out. future iob- 
terest. . Xhu^. in -onv . natural -or tcrapodpai .capacity, 
w^are. in a. state of trial, .t. e* of cUfficultj a^jd daa- 
ger, analogous or like t«. loor moral and religious 
trial. . ' . • 

Tim will wfUK distinctly appear to any one, wh» 
tbinHs ]£ wofftji v;hile, more distinctly, to^. consider 
fvUat. it; is.^btcb constitute^ -our tr^ in both ^apacii^ 
tiesy aiid tO'-obsei*\'e JHyrr mankind behaiwunder it^ -. 
. And that vrhich. constitutes this our trial, in both 
ihese capacities, jnust be somewhat either in our ex- 
ternal circtimstanocst or in our nature. For, on the 
^one hand, persons cnay be betrayed into wrong .beha- 
viour i^on surprise, or ov^poome upon any- other very 
^agfilar and eKtraordinary external ooeasions, -wh^ 
wottU^tOthenriee, have preserved' their cbasacter of 
]^udenoe'aW of virtue : ii^ which cases eyeij cme^. in. 
speaking of the vrcoog. behaviour of these pevsoos,. 
would impute, it to such partioular external circum- 
stances, Andy on the -other hand, meni/ifh.o haiTA coii-> 
traptedi habits o£ vioet:MDd foliy of any kinii .or. have 
^i^ psrtieuiac passiotia iii/excess, ^vill^ci^ tifiiioijtttni- 
tW#f and^ as it wetie, ^ out of their wayv jbo gratiiy 
thems«i^€|$ .in thcM se9pects»;.ait tbe; cbcpenBe «of! their 
^isdovi4md:tl]iwvirtli)e^ ledto it^ as every Mie would, 
stty, not by extemidi: t^eoiptatitns^ but by such habits 
4^nd.p««siaBSV Ad^ the aoogunt: of tbis. last case is, 
that pai!tiAular passionf are no 0M>re .eoincident with 
prudeaice,; or that xeasooahle self*love, the end; ^of 
wbi^h: ijB ouc worldly interest, than they, are with the 
principle of viftue aoii reii^N^ • but often draiw ukir 
trai^' wa^4;tQ ode ««.. well SIS io this other ; and so such 
pafiiciiiar. pa«6ions are as. much temptations to act im- 
prudently with Ycgard, to .OMT. worldly interest, as to act 
vicioudly. * Ui^w^mr^ an wbeo. we say, men are mis- 
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led by external cirGumstances of temptation, it cannot 
Init be understood, that there is somewhat within 
themselves to remler those circumstances temptations^ 
•r to render them susceptible of impressions from 
them ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there arc occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and afford- 
mg means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temp- 
tations from within, and from without, coincide, and 
nnitnally imply each other. Now, the several external 
•bjects of the appetites, passions, and affections, being 
present to the senses, or offering themselves to the 
mind, and so exciting emotions suitable to their nature, 
tot only in cases where they can be gratified consist- 
ently with innocence and prudence, but also in cases 
where they cannot, and yet can be gratified impru- 
dently and vioiously ) this as realty puts them in danger 
nf voluntarily foregoing their present interest or good, 
as their -future, and as really renders self-denial ne- 
eessary to ' secure one as the other ^ f . e. we are in a 
Kke state of trial with respect to both, by the very 
same passions, excited by the very same means. Thus 
mankind having a temporal interest depending upon 
themselves, and a prudent course of behaviour being 
necessary to secure it, passions inordinately excited, 
whether by means of example or by any other external 
circumstance, towards such objects, at such times, or 
in such degrees, as that they cannot i)e gratified consist- 
ently with worldly prudence, are temptations danger- 
ous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; i. e. to forego what 
is, upon the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake 
ef a ' present 'gratification. This is -a description of our 
state of trial in oar temporal capacity. Substitute 
now the word future ^m temporal^ and mrtne iorprU' 
dcncey 'and it will be just as proper a description of 
our state of triail in our religious capacity 9 so analo- 
gous are they to each other. 

If, firom consideration of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, we go on to oViser9e (wsS^Qisi^ 

G 
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how mankind- behave under it, we shall find there are 
some who have so little sense of it, that they scarce 
look beyond the passing day \ they are so taken up 
with present gratifications, as to have, in a manner no 
feeling of consequences, no regard <to their future 
«ase or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded 
and depeived by inordinate passion in their worldly 
concerns, as much as in religion. Others ^are^ not 
deceived, hut, as it were, forcibly carried* away by 
the like passions, against their better judgment, and 
feeble resolutions, too, of acting better. And there 
are men, and truly they are not a few, who shame- 
lessly avow, not their interest, but their mere will 
and pleastire, to be their law of life \ and who, in 
open defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will 
go on in a course of vicious extravagance, fore- 
seeing, with no remorse and little fear, that it will 
be their temporal ruin; and some of them, under 
the apprehension of the consequences of wickedness 
in another state.: AsaA^ to «peak in the most mode- 
rate way, hqman creatures are not only continually 
liable to go wi*«»ng voluntarily, but we see likewise 
that they often actually do so, with respect to their 
temporal interests, as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or. our trials in 
our temporal and our religious -capacity, as they pro- 
ceed from the same causes, and have the same effect 
upon men's behaviour, axe .evidently analogous, and 
of the same kind. 

. It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers 
of miscarrying in our religious state of trial are 
greatly increased, and, one is ready to think, in a 
manner ^wholly made^ by the ill behaviour of others ; 
by a wrong education, wrong in a moral sense, some- 
times 'positively vicious y by general bad sample ; 
by the dishonest artifices which are got Into business 
of all kinds; and, in very many> parts of the^orld, 
by religion being corrupted into superstitions which 
io^oijfe men in their vices; so, in like Anamier, the 
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difficalties of eondacting ourselves prudently m respect 
to our present interest, and oar danger of being led 
aside from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a 
foolish' edaeationy and, after we come to mature ago,, 
by the extravagance and carelessness of others, whom 
we have intercourse with ; and by mistaken notions, 
very generally prevalent, and taken up from commo» 
opinion, concerning temporal happiness, and wherein 
it consists. And persons, by their ovm negligence 
and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than hy 
a course of vice, bring themselves into new diBicul<^ 
ties, and, by habits of indulgence, become less qua- 
lified to go through them \ and one irregularity after 
another embarrasses things to such a degree, that 
they know not whereabout they are, and often makes 
the path of conduct so intricate and perplexed, that 
it is difficult to trace it out; difficult even to de- 
termine what is the prudent or the moral part. Thus, 
foe instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth 'j wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only 
in our temporal capacity, without taking in religion ; 
this, in several ways, increases the difficulties of 
nglit behaviour in mature age ; ii e. puts us into a 
more disadvantageous state of t^ial in our temporal 
opacity* 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God: 
There are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation \ *~- and we certainly are in a condition 
which does not seem^ by any means, the most ad- 
vantageous we could imagine or desire, either in our 
natural or moral capacity, for securing either our 
present or future interest. However, this condition^ 
low, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does not 
afford any just ground of complaint. For, as men 
may manage their temporal affairs with prudence,^ 
and so pass their days here on earth in tolerable 
ease and satisfaction, by a moderate degree of caie^ 
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80, likewise^ with regard to religion, there is no more 
required than what they are well ahle to do, aad 
what they must be greatly wanting to themselves if 
they neglect. And for persons to have that put 
vpon them which they are well able to go through., 
and no more, we naturally consider as an equitable 
thing, supposing it done by proper authority. Nor 
have we any more reason to eomplain of it, witk 
regard to the Author of nature, than of his not havr 
ing given us other advantages, belongkig to other 
orders of creatures. 

Btit the thing here insisted upon is, that the state 
of tri«il which, religion teaches us we are in, is ren- 
dered credible, by its. being throughout uniform and 
of a piece with the general conduct of Providence to- 
wards us, in all other respects within the compass of 
our knowledge. Indeed, if mankind, considered in 
their natural capacity as inhabitants of this world only, 
found themselves, from their hirtb to their death, in a 
settled slate of security and happiness, without any 
solicitude or thought of their own ; or, if they were 
in no danger ""of being brought into inconveniences and 
distress by carelessness, or the folly of passion, through 
bad example, the treachery of others, or the deceitful 
appearances of things ^ were this our natural condir 
tion, then it might seem strange, and' be some pre- 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it repre- 
sents Our future and more general interest, as not se-- 
cure of course, but as depending upon our behaviour, 
and requiring recollection and self-goveigament to ob- 
tain it. For it might be alleged,. '* What you say is 
our condition in one respect, is not in any wise of a 
sort with what we find, by experience, our condition 
is in another. Our whole present interest is secured 
to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
should not our future interest, if we have any such, 
be so too ? But since, on the contrary, thought and 
consideration, the voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and a course of behaviour far 
£-010 being always agreeable to u», are absolutely ue- 
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cessary to our acting even a common decent and com* 
mon prudent part, so as to pass ivith any satisfaction 
through, the present world, and be reoeived upmi any 
tolerable good terms in it^ since this is the case, all 
pcesomption against self-denial and attention beingne- 
cessary to secure our higher interest is removed. Had' 
ve not experience, it might, perhaps, speciously be 
urged, that it is imprx)bable any thing of hazard and 
danger should be put upon us by an infinite Being, 
vrhen every thing which is hazard and danger in our 
manner ef^ conception, and will end in error, confusion, 
and misery, is nom already certain in his foreknow- 
ledge.. And, indeed, why any thing of hazard and 
dangerr should be put upon such frail creatures as we 
are, may well be thought a difficulty in speculation \ 
and cannot but be so, till we know the whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the case. But still the constitu- 
tioa^ of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery 
are trusted to our> conduct, and made to depend upon 
it. Somewhat, and^ in many circumstances, a great- 
deal too, is put upon us, either to do, or to suffer, 
as we i^use. And all the various miseries of life, 
which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care^.. 
are instances of this ^ which miseries are, beforehand,. 
jnst as contingent and undetermined as their conduct, 
and left to be determined by it. . 

These obiservations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying 
temptations, and real danger- of miscarrying with re*- 
gard to our general interest, under the moral govern- 
ment of God \ and they shew, that, if we are at all to 
be considered in such a capacity, and as having such an 
interest, the general analogy of Providence must lead 
us to apprehend ourselves in danger of miscarrying, 
in different degrees, as to this interest, by our ne- 
glecting to act the proper part belonging to us in 
that capacity. For we have a present interest, under 
the government of God which w^e experience here 
i3pon. earth* And this interest, aA- \t V» Xl^^• W«^^ 
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upon us, so neither is it offered to our acceptance, 
hut to our acquisition ; in sueh sort, as that 'we are 
in danger of missing it, hy means of temptiations to 
neglect or act contrary to it ^ and without attention 
and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It is then 
perfectly cre^ble, that this may be our ease witk 
respect to that chief and fin&l good which religioui 
proposes to ua^ 
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CHAP. v. 



Of a State of Probattouy as intended Jbr iUral 
Discipline and Improvements 



From the consideration- of our being in a probation- 
state, of so much difEculty and hazard, naturally 
arises the question, bow we came' to be placed in it. 
But such a general inquiry as this would be found 
involved in insuperable difficulties. For, though some 
of these difficulties would be lessened by observing, 
that all wickedness, is voluntary, as is implied in its 
very notion, and that many of the miseries of life 
have apparent good effects, yet when we consider 
ot]ier circumstanoes belonging to both, and what must 
be the consequence of the former in a life to come, 
it cannot but be acknowledged plain folly and pre^ 
sumption, to pretend to give an account of the whole 
reasons- of this matter ; the whole reasons of our 
being allotted- a condition, out of which so muck 
wickedness and misery, sb circumstanced, would in 
&ct arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, 
Bot only to £nd out, but even to understand, the 
whole account of this ; or, though we should be sup- 
posed capable of understanding it, yet, whether it 
would be of service or prejudice to us to be informed 
of it, is impossible to say. But as our present con-^ 
dition can in no wise be shewn inconsistent with the 
perfect moral government of God ^ so religion teaches 
us we were placed in it, that we might qualify our* 
lelves, by the practice of virtue, for another state, 
irfaicb is io fallow it. And t]^s, tAtoxx^Wx. ^^^a3^<^ 
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answer, a very partial one indeed; to tbe inquiry^ 
now mentioned, yet i« a more satisfactory answer to 
another, which is of real, and. of the utmost impor- 
tance to us to- have answered-:— the- inquiry, What 
is our business here ? The known end, then, why we 
arc placed in a state of so mueh affliction, hazard,, 

. and difficulty, is, our- improvement in virtue and 
piety, as the requisite qualification for a. future state 
of security and happiness.. 

Now, the beginning of life, considered, as an edu- 
cation for mature age in the present world, appears 
plainly, at first sight, analogous to this our trial for 
a future one ^ the former being, in our temporal ca- 
pacity, what the latter is in our religious capacity.. 
But sopie observations common to both of. them, and\: 
a. more distinct consideration of eachv.will more dis- 
tinctly shew the extent, and force of the analogy be^ 
tween them^ and the credibility, which arises from 
hence, as well as from the nature of the thing, that, 
the present life was intended, ta be a state of dis- 
cipline for a future one. 

I. Every species of creatures is, we see, design- 
ed for a particular way of life, to which the natui^e, 
^ capacities^ temper, and qualifications, of eacb 
8peeie9i are as necessary as theiiv external circumstan- 
oes. Both come into the notion of such state, or par- 
ticular way of life, and are constituent parts of it. 
Ghaoffe a man's capacities or character to the degree . 
in which it is conceivable they may be changed, and. he • 
would be altogether incapable of a human course of life 
and human happiness ^ as incapable, as - if,., his nature 
continuing unchanged^, he were, placed, in a world 
where he had no sphere of action, nor any objects to- 
answer his appetites, passions, and afiiectiens of any 
sort. One thing is set over* against another, as an 
ancient writer- expresses it. Our natnre carresponds 
to our external condition. Without this .correspon* 
dence, there would be no possibility of any such thing. 
M homan life mnd human happiness; which life Ena> 

Jmjffmess axep thcxef^re, a- rcsuH from osr oatiis*. 
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ud condition jpintlj^ meaning by human life^ not 
Uving in the literal sense, but tbe ^vhole complex no- 
tion commonly understood by those words. So that, 
ivithottt. determining what ivill be the employment and 
kappiness, the particular life oi' good men hereafter, 
there must be some determinate capacities, some neces- 
sary character and qualifications, uritbout ivhich per- 
sons cannot but be utterly incapable of it; in like man- 
ner as there must be some, without which men would 
he incapable of their present state of Ufe. Now, 

II. The constitntion of human creatures, and indeed 
of all creatures which come under our notice, is 
sodi, as that they are capable of naturgdly becoming 
qualified for states of life, for wfaioh they were once 
wholly unqualified. In imagination we may indeed 
conceive of creatures, as incapable of having any of 
their faculties naturally, enlarged, or as being unable 
naturally to acquire any new qualifications ; but the 
faculties of every species known to us are made for 
enlargement,^ for acquirements', of experience and ha- 
bits. We find ourselves, in partiaular, endued with 
capacities, not only of perceiving ideas, aad of know- 
ledge or perceiving truth, but also of storing up-- our 
ideas and knowledge by memory. We are capable, 
not only of acting, and ai having different momentary 
impressions made upon us, but of getting a new facip> 
lity in any kind of action, and of settled alteratioos ia 
onr temper or character. The power of the two last 
is the power of habits. But neither the perception of 
ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though 
absolutely vuecessary to the forming of them. How* 
ever, apprehension, reason^ memory, which aro the 
capacities of acquiring knowledge, are greatly impro- 
ved by exercise, l^ether the word habtt is appli- 
cable to aU these improvements, and, in particular, 
how. far the powers of memory and. of habits may be 
powers of the same nature, I shall not inquire. But 
that perceptions, come into our minds readily and of 
eonrse, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of tliA same sort, a^s«8uii^^^VQL^!cc|» 
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particular kind of action, proceeding from being ac- 
customed to it» And aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly ha- 
bit in many cases.. There ai« habits *f perception, 
and habits gf action. An instance of the formes, is 
our constant and even involuntary readiness in cor- 
recting the impressions of our sight concerning magni- 
tudes and distances, so as to substitute judgment in 
the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. 
And it seems as if all other associations of ideas, not 
naturally connected, might be called passive habits, as 
properly as our readiness in understanding languages- 
upon sight, or hearing of ivords. And our readiness 
in speaking and writing them is an instance of the lat- 
ter, of active habits. For distihetness, we may con- 
sider habits as belonging to the body or the mind, and 
the latter will be exj^ained by the former. Under the 
former are comprehended all bodily activities or. mo- 
tions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which are ow- 
ing to use} under the latter, general habits of life 
and conduct, such as those of obedience and submis- 
sion to authority, or to any particular person ^ those 
of veracity, justice, and^ eharity \ those iA attention^ 
industry, self-government, envy^ revenge. And ha- 
bits of this latter kind seem produced by repeated 
acts, as well as the former. And in like manner, as 
habits belonging to the body are produced by external 
acts, 80 habits of the- mind are produced by the ex- 
ertion of inward practical principles ^ t,e* by carrying 
them into act, or acting upon them, the principles of 
obedience, of veracity, justice, and charity. Nor can. 
those habits be fonned by any external course of ac* 
tion, otherwise than as it proceeds from Aese princi- 
ples \ because it is only these inward principles exert- 
ed, which are striotly acts of obedience, of veracity, 
of justice, and of charity.. So, likewise, habits of* at- 
tention, in4u8try, self-government, are, in the same 
maimer, acquired by exercise ^ and- habits of envy 
imd revenge by indulgence, whether in outward act 
aria tbou^ and intention,. i*,e* inward act} for. 
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sach intention is an act. Resolutions also to do well 
are properly acts : And endeavourlne to enforce upon 
H)ur own minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget 
in others that practical sense of it which a man really 
has himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, 
may and will contribute towards forming good habits. 
Bat, going over the theory of virtue in one^s thoughts^ 
talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it, this is 
so far from necessarilj or certainly conducing to form 
aa habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that 
it- may harden the mind in a contrary course, and 
render it gradually more insensible, u e. form an habit 
of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, 
from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, 
by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
passing through the mind, are felt less sensibly; 
being accustomed to danger, begets intrepidity, t. e» 
lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the passion of pity ; 
to instances of. others' mortality, lessens the sensible 
apprehension <i£ our own. And from these two oh- 
^rvations together, that practical habits are formed 
add strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive 
impressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us, 
it must follow, that active habits may be gradually 
fonning and strengthening, by a course of acting upon 
soch and such motives and excitements, whilst these 
Jiiotives and excitements themselves are, by propor- 
tionable degrees, growing less sensible 3 i, e, are con- 
tinually less and less sensibly feh, even as the active 
habits strengthen. And experience confirms this ; 
for active principles, at the very time that they are 
less lively in perception ^han they were, are found 
to be some how wrought more thoroughly into the 
temper and character, and become more effectual in 
influencing our practioe. The three things just meii- 
tioned may afford instances of it. Perception of 
danger is a natural excitement of passive fear and 
active caution ^ and by being inured to danger, habits 
of the latter are gradually wrought, at the same 
time that the former gradually lessens, Perce^tlotL 
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of distress in others is a natural excitement, pas* 
sively to pity, and actively to relieve it 3 but let a 
man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve 
distressed persons, and be cannot but grow less and 
less sensibly affected with the various miseries of life, 
with which he «iust become acquainted 3 when yet* 
at the same time, benevolence, considered not as a 
passion, but as a practical principle of action, will 
strengthen 3 and, whilst he passively compassionates 
the ^distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude 
actively to assist and befriend them. So lalso, at 
the same time that the daily instances of men's dying 
around us give us daily a less sensible passive feel- 
ing or apprehension of our own mortality, such instan- 
ces greatly contribute to the strengthening a practical 
r<egard to it 'in serious men; u e. to forming an habit 
of acting with a constant view to it. And this seems 
again further to shew, that passive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, example, 
though they may have a remote efficacy, and a very 
great one, towards forming active habits, yet can have 
this efficacy no otherwise than by inducing us to such 
a course of action'^ and that it is, not being affected so 
and so, but acting, which forms those habits \ only it 
must be always remembered, that real endeavours to en- 
force good impressions upon ourselves, are a species of 
virtuous action. Nor do we know how far it'is 'possible, 
in the nature of things, that effects should be wrought 
in us at once equivalent to habits, i. e, "what is wrought 
by use and exercise. However, the thing insisted upon 
is, not what may be possible, but what is in fact 
the appointment of nature, which is, that active habits 
are to be 'formed by exercise. Their progress may 
be so gradnal as to be imperceptible of its steps 3 it 
may be hard to explain the faculty by which we are 
capable of habits, throughout its several parts, ^and 
to trace it up to its original, so as to distinguish it 
from all others in our mind \ and it seems as if con- 
trary effects were to be ascribed to it. But the 
thing in geneFal, that our nature is formed to yieM, 
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in some such manner as tins, to use and exercise, 
is matter of certain experience. 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of ac* 
tion, ^ve get an aptness to go on, a facility, i-cadine::^, 
and often pleasure in it. The inclinations which ren- 
dered ns averse to it grow weaker > the difficult les in 
it, not only the imaginary, but the real ones, lessen j the 
reasons for it offer themselves of course to our thoughts 
npon all occasions \ ai^d the least glimpse of them is 
snfficient to make us go on in a course of action to 
^vhich we have been accustomed. And practical prin- 
eiplcs appear to grow stronger, absolutely in them- 
selves, by exefcise, as well as relatively, with regard 
to contrary principles 5 which, by being accustomed to 
submit, do so habitually, and of course. And thus a 
new character, in several respects, may be formed ; 
and many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but 
Mrbich nature directs us to acquire. 

IIL Indeed we may be assured, that we sliould ne- 
ver have had these capacities of improving by experi- 
ence, acquired knowledge and habits, had they not 
been necessary, and intended to be made use of. And, 
accordingly, we find them so necessary, and so muck 
intended, that without them we should be utterly in- 
capable of that which was the end for which we were 
made, considered in our temporal capacity only 5 the 
employments and satisfactions of our mature state of 

life. 

Nature docs in no wise qualify us wliollv, much 
less at once, for this mature state of life. l!ven ma- 
turity of understanding and bodily strength arc not 
only arrived to gradually, bpt are also very much ow- 
ing to the continued exercise of our powers of body 
and mind from infancy. But if we suppose a person 
brought into the world with both these in maturity, as 
far as this is conceivable, he would plainly at first be 
as unqualified for the human life of mature age, as 
an idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with 
astonbhmcnt, and apprehension, and cuno^xl^^ ^\^\ 
suspense ^ nor can one guess how long \V'W0\3\i\i^^i^-^ 
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fore be would be familiarized to bimsclf, and the ob- 
jects about him, enough even to set himself to any 
thing. It may be questioned too, whether the natural 
information of his sight and hearing would be of any 
manner of use at all to him in acting, before experi- 
ence. And it seems that men would be strangely 
headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert them- 
selves witli an impetuosity which would render society 
insupportable, and the living in it inipracticable, were 
it not for some acquired moderation and self-govern- 
ment, some aptijtude and readiness in restraining them- 
selves, and concealing their sense of things. Want 
of every thing of this kind which is learned, would 
render a man as incapable of society as want of lan- 
guage would \ or as his natural ignorance of any of 
ihe particular employments of life, would render him 
incapable of providing himself with- the common con- 
veniences, or supplying the necessary wants of it. In 
these respects, and probably in many more, of which 
we have no pai*ticu1ar notion, mankind is left by na- 
ture an unformed, unfinished creature, utterly defi- 
cient and unqualified^ before the acquirement of know- 
ledge, experience, and habits, for that, mature state of 
life, which was the end of Jiis creation, considering 
him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature lias endued ue with a power of 
supplying those deficiencies, by ?fccquired knowledge^ 
oxperiencfe, and liabits 5 so, likewise, we are placed 
in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted 
for it 'y fitted for our acquiring those qualifications of 
all sorts, which we stanfl In need of in mature age. 
Hience children, from f1)eir very birth, are daily 
growing acquainted with Ine' objects about them, witn 
the scene in whicli they are placed, and to have a future 
part ) and learning somewhat or other, necessary to 
the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they are accustomed in domestic life, teach them 
self-government in common behaviour abroad, and 
prepare them for subjection and.. obedience to civil 
HDtbojjty'. What jassQS before tUeir eyes, and daily 
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happens to them, gives them experience, caution 
against treachery and deceit, together with number- 
less little rules of action and condoct, which we could 
not live without, and which arc learnt so insensibly 
and so perfectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for in- 
stinct , though they are the effect of long experience 
and exercise j as'mudi so as language, or knowledge 
in particular business, or the qualifications and be- 
hikviour belonging to the several ranks and profes- 
sions. Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted 
to be, and is, a state of education in the theory and 
practice of mature life. We are much assisted in 
it by example, instruction, and the care of others ^ 
bat a great deal is left to oui'selves to do. And of this, 
as part is done easily and of course, so part re- 
qaires diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing 
manv things which we desire, and setting ourselves 
to what we should have nO inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For, that labour and 
industry which the station of so many absolutely re- 
([idtes, they would be greatly unqualified for in ma- 
turity, as those in other stations would be for any other 
sorts of application, if both were not accustomed to 
them in their youth. And according as persons be- 
have themselves, in the general education which all go 
through, and in the particular ones adapted to particu- 
lar employments, tlieir character is formed, and mstde 
appear ^ they recommend themselves more or less ', and 
are capable of, and placed in, diSerent stations in the 
society of mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as 
an important opportunity, which nature puts into our 
hands, and which, when lost, is not to be recovered. 
And our being placed in a state of discipline through- 
out this life, for another world, is a providential dispo- 
sition of things, exactly of the same kind as our being 
placed in a state of discipline during childhood, for 
nmture age. Our condition in both respects is uni- 
form and of a piece, and comprehended under one a,u^ 
)he same general la^v of nature. 
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And if wc are not able at all to discern, bow or in 
what way the present life could be our preparation for 
another, this woald be no objection against tbe credi- 
l^ility of its being so. For we do not discern how 
iood and sleep contribute to the growth of the body, 
nor could have any thought that they would, before we 
had experience. Nor do children at all think, on tbe 
one hand, that the sports and exercises, to which they 
are so much addicted, contribute to their health and 
growth 'f nor, on the other, of the necessity which 
there is for their being restrained in them \ nor are 
they capable oF understanding the use of many parts of 
discipline, which nevertheless they must be made to go 
through, in order to qualify them for the business of 
mature age. Were we not able, then, to discover in 
ivhat respects the present life could form us for a future 
one, yet nothing would be more supposable than that 
it might, in some respects or other, from the general 
analogy of Providence. And this, for auglit I see, 
might reasonably be said, even though we should not 
take in the consideration of God's moral governnuint 
over the world. . But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequently, 
that the character of virtue and piety is a necessary 
qualification for the future state, and then ^ve may di- 
stinctly see how, and in what respects, the present life 
may be a preparation for it \ since we want^ and are 
capable of improve2?iefU in t/mi cAaracter^ by maral 
and religious habits ; and Xhe present life is Jit to be a 
^taPe of discipline for such improvement ; in like man-- 
Hcr, as wc have already observed, how and in what 
respects, infancy, childhood and youth, are a neecs* 
sary preparation, and a natural state of discipline, for 
mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead v^ to 
the thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter ^ but, 
if we judge at all from the analogy of nature, we must 
suppose, according to the Scripture account of it, that 
i,t will be a community. And there is no shadow of any 
thing «/3xieasonable in Qpnceiving, tlwugh there be no 
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analogy for it, that this community will be, as the Scrip* 
ture represents it, under the more immediate, or, if 
such an expression may be used, the more sensible go- 
vernment of God. Nor is our ignorance, what will be 
the employments of this happy community, nor our con- 
sequent ignorance, what particular scope or occasion 
there will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, 
and cliarity, amongst the members of it with regard 
to each other, any proof that there will be no sphere 
of exercise for those virtues. Much less, if that were 
{>ossible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be 
BO occasion for that frame of mind, or character, 
which is formed by the daily practice of those par- 
ticular virtues here, and which is a result from it^ 
This at least must be owned in general, that as the 
government established in the imi verse is moral, the 
character of virtue and piety must, in some way or 
other, be the condition of our happiness, or the quar 
lilication for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning our 
natural power of habits, it. is easy to see, that wu 
are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 
And' how greatly we want it, need not he. proved to 
any one who is acquainted: with the greaA wickedness 
of mankind, or even with those imperfections which 
the best are conscious of. But it is not perhaps dis- 
tinctly attended to by every one, that the occasion 
which human creatures have- for discipline, to improve 
in them this character of virtue and piety, is to be 
traced up higher than to excess in thcr passions, by 
indulgence and habits of vice. . iVIankind, and per- 
haps all finite creatures, fix>m the- vjury confititution 
of their nature, ])efore habits of virtue, arc deficient, 
and in danger of deviating A-om. what is right, and 
therefore stand in need, of virtuous, habits for a se^ 
(lurity against this danger. For, together mth the 
general principle of moral understanding,, we have in 
our inward frame various alFectiqna towards particular 
external objects. . These. ^D'ections .are iaa\\xT;C\^i ^^>^ 
oi right, «Oik/ec( tathe^ovQrnmcnt 0^ V.\\c vtwii^^wii^ 
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pie, as to the occasions on which thcj may be gra- 
tified, as to the times, degrees, and manner, in %vhich 
the objects of them may be pursued; but then the 
principle of virtue can neither excite them, nor pre- 
vent their l>eing excited. On the contrary, they are 
naturally felt, when the objects of them arb present to 
the mind, not only before all consideration, whether 
they can be obtained by lawful means, but after it is 
found they cannot. For the natural objects of af- 
fection continue so 'y the necessaries, conveniencies, and 
pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable, though 
they cannot be obtained innocently \ nay, though they 
cannot possibly be obtained at all. And when the ob- 
jects of any afl'ection whatever cannot be obtained with- 
<rat unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, 
Buch flection, though its being excited^ and its con- 
tinuing some time in the mind, be as innoeent as it is. 
natural and necessary, yet cannot l)ut be conceived ta 
to have a tendency to incline persons to venture upon 
such unlawful means, and therefore must be conceived 
as putting them in some^ danger of it. Now, what ]& 
the general security agoinst this danger, against their 
actually - deviating from right ? As the danger is, so 
also must the security be from within, from the prac- 
tical principle of virtue. * And the strengthening or 



^ It nay be thoug^ht, that a sense of intecest woald as eflcc- 
tually restraia creatures froQi doing wron^j^.. But iX by a sense of 
interest is meant, a speculative convictioa or belief that such 
and such indulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness^ 
upon the whole, than satUfkction; k iSv contrary to present ex- 
perience to say, that this sense of interest is sufficient tojestraift 
them from thus indulging themselves. And ii* by a seTtae of in- 
terest is meant, a practical regard to what is upon the whole our. 
happiness^ this its not only coincident witli the principle of virtue 
oc moral l^ctitndc, but is a part of the ideaitseltl And it is evi- 
dent this reasonable self-k>.ve want» to be improved, as really as 
any panose ia our nature. . JToi*. we .daily see it overmatched, 
i^ot only by the monc boisterous passions, but by. cvriosii^, diame, 
l^ve of uoitation, by any thing, even indelence>; cspeciuOy if.t)ic 
interest, the, temporal interest, snppose; which Is '^e end of snch 
fcJf'lore, j^ At a difteace* So gTeitk^m*iiit5sftt^tft mep mis- 
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improving this principle, considered as practical, or as 
a principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase 
the security against it. And this moral principle is 
capable of improvement, by proper discipline and ex* 
ercise ^ by recollecting the practical impressions which 
example and experience have made upon us \ and, in- 
stead of following humour and mere inclination, by 
continually attending to the equity and right of the 
case, in whatever we are engaged, be it in greater or 
less matters, and accustoming ourselves always to act 
opon it, as being itself the just and natural motive of 
action ; and as this moral course of behaviour must ne* 
cessarily, under divine government, be our fmal interest. 
This the principle of virtue ^ ijfiprovrd into an /tabit^ of 
which impmvement we are thus capable^ will plainly 
be, in proportion to the strength of it^ a security a- 
gainst t/te danger which ^finite creatures are in^ from 
the very nature of pt^f^ensiofty or particular affections^ 
This way of putting the matter supposes particular af- 
fections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
possible to avoid supposing. And if they do, we clear- 
ly sec, that acquired habits of virtue and self-govern* 
ment may be ncccssaiy for the regulatiou of them. 
However, though we were not distiiKtly to take in 
this supposition, but to speak only in general, the 
thing really comes to the same. For habits of virtue, 
thus acquired by discipline, are improvement in vir- 
tue ; and improvement in virtue must be advancement 
in. happiness, if the government of the universe be 
moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it will 
fiirtbcr sliew thi<} our natural and original need of 
being impi'eved by discipline, how- it comes to pass, 
that creatures, made upright, fall ; and that those 
who preserve their uprightness, by so doing,, raise 



taken, whch they affirm they are wholly j^^ovemed by intcrcsted- 
ness and si'if-love ; And so little cause in \k^itt fei Toa\\\5c«>\s» Xick 
disclaim this. principle. .See p. 89, 90. 
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themselves to a more secure state of virtue. To 
say that the former is accounted for by the nature 
of liberty, is to say no more than that an event^s 
actually happening is accounted for by a mere possi- 
bility of its happening. But it seems distinctly con- 
ceivable from the very nature of particular afi'ections 
qr propensions. For, suppose creatures intended for 
such a particular state of life, for \vhich such pro- 
pensions were necessary ^ suppose tbcm endued with 
such propensions, together with moral understandings 
as well including a practical sense of virtue as a 
speculative perception of it \ and that all these se- 
veral principles, both natural and moral, forming an 
inward constitution of mind, were in the most exact 
proportion possible, /. e* in a proportion the most ex- 
actly adapted to their intended state of life ) such 
creatures would be made upright, or finitely perfect. 
Now, particular propensions, from their very nature, 
must be felt, the objects of them being present; 
though they cannot be gratified at all, or not with 
the allowance of the moral principle. But if they 
can be gratified without its allowance, or by con«- 
tradicting it, then they must be conceived to have 
some tendency, in how low a degree soever, yet 
some tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden 
gratification. This tendency, in some one particular 
propension, may be increased by the greater fre- 
quency of occasions naturally exciting it,, than of 
occasions exciting others. The least voluntary in- 
dulgence in forbidden circumstances, though but in 
thought, will increase this wrong tendency, and may 
increase it further, till, peculiar conjunctures pei^ 
haps conspiring, it becomes effect^ and danger of 
deviating from right, ends in actual deviation from 
it : a danger necessarily arising from the very nature 
of propension, and which, therefore, could not have 
been prevented^ though it might have been escaped, 
or got innocently through. The case would be, as if 
ire were to suppose a strait path marked out for a 
^rsoD, la which such a degree o{. aUention would 
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keep him steady \ but if he would not attend in this 
degree, any one of a tboiisand objects catching his 
eye, might lead him out of it. Now, it is unpossi* 
ble to say, how much even the first full overt act 
of irregularity might disorder the inward constitu« 
tlon, ansettle the adjustments, and alter the propor- 
tions which formed it, and in which the uprightness 
of its make consisted : But repetition of irregulari- 
ties would produce habits. And thus the constitution 
would be spoiled, and creatures, made upright, be- 
come corrupt and depraved in their settled charac* 
ter, proportionably to their repeated irregnlarities In 
occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these crea* 
tures might have improved and raised themselves to 
an higher and more secure state of virtue, by the 
contrary behaviour, by steadily following the moral 
principle, supposed to be one part of their nature, 
and thus withstanding that Unavoidable danger of 
defecticip, which necessarily arose from propcnsion, 
the other part of it. For, by thus preserving their 
integrity for some time, thejir danger would lessen^ 
since propensions, by being inured to submit, would 
do it more easily and of course ; and their security 
against this lessening danger would increase, since 
the moral principle would gain additional strength 
by exercise ; both which things are Implied in the 
notion of virtuous habits. Thus, then, vicious in* 
diligence is not only criminal in itself, but also de- 
praves the inward constitution and character. And 
virtuous self-government is not only right in itself, but 
also improves the inward constitution or character; 
and may improve it to such a degree, that though 
we should suppose it impossible for particular affec^ 
tions to be absolutely coincident with the moral prin- 
ciple, and consequently should allow, that s^ch crea- 
tures as have been above supposed would for ever 
remain defectible j yet their danger of actually de- 
viating from right may be almost infinitely lessened, 
and they fully fortified against what remains of it ^ 
if th^t roay be cabled danger, against yiVvOq^ ^Wc^^^ "W^ 
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adequate effectual security.. But still, tlii« their higher 
perfection may continue to consist in hahits of virtue 
formed, in a state of discipline, and this their more 
complete security remain to proceed from them. And 
thus it is plainly conceivable, that creatures without 
blemish, as they came out of the hands of God, may 
be in danger of going wrong, and so may stand in 
need of the security of virtuous habits additional to 
the moral principle wrought into their natures by 
bim. That which is the ground of their danger, or 
their want of security, may be considered as a defi< 
ciency in them, to which virtuous habits are the nataw 
ral supply. And as they are naturally capable of be« 
ing raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed in 
circumstances with an eye to it \ in circumstances pe- 
culiarly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for 
their improvement in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold with 
respect to those who have corrupted their natures, 
are fallen from their' original rectitude, and whose 
passions are become excessive by repeated violations 
of their inward constitution ? Upright creatures may 
want to be improved ^ depraved creatures want to be 
renewed. Education and discipline, which may be in 
all degrees and sorts of gentleness and severity, is 
expedient for those, but must be absolutely necessary 
for these. For these^ diiscipline, of the severer sort 
too, and in the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, 
in order to wear out vicious habits j ' to recover their 
primitive strength of self-government, which indul- 
gence must have weakened ^ to repair, as well as raise 
into an habit, the moral principle, in order to their 
arriving at a secure state of virtuous happiness. 

Now, .whoever will consider the thing may clearly 
see, that the present world is peculiarhf fit to be a 
state of discipline for this purpose, to such as will set 
themselves to amend and improve. For, the various 
temptations with which we are surrounded j onr expe- 
rience of the deceits of wickedness ) having been ift 
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many instances led wrong ourselves j the great vici- 
ousness of tbe world ; the iDfiiute disorders conseqoent 
upon it ^ our being made acquainted with pain and 
sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the 
sight of it in others ) these things, though some of 
them may indeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, 
yet when duly reflected upon, have all of them a direct 
tendency to bring us to a settled moderation and rea- 
sonableness of temper \ the contrary both to thoughtless 
levity, and also to that unrestrained self-will, aud vie** 
lent bent to follow present inclination, which may be 
observed in undisciplined minds. Such experience, as 
the present state afi'ords, of the frailty of our nature, 
tX. the boundless extravagance of ungoverned passion, 
of the power which an infinite Being has over us, by 
the various capacities of misery which he has given 
U8^ in short, that kind and degree of experience which 
the present state aflbrds us, that the constitution of 
nature is such, as to admit the possibility, the danger, 
and the actual event of creatures losing tlieir innocence 
and happiness, and becoming vicious and wretched ; 
hath a tendency to give us a practical sense of things 
very different from a mere speculative knowledge, that 
>Te are liable to vice and capable of misery. And who 
knows, whether the security of creatures in the high- 
est and jnast settled state of perfection, may not, in 
^Et, arise from their having had such a sensie of 
things as this, formed, and habitually fixed within 
them, in some state of probation ? And passing through 
the presejit world with that moral attention which is 
necessary to the acting a right part in it, may leave 
everlasting impressions of this sort upon our minds. 
JBut to he a little more distinct : allurements to what 
is wrong j diflScuUies in the discharge of our duty 5 
oar not being able to act an uniform right part with- 
out some thought and carej and the opportunities 
which we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what 
we dislike, or obtaining what we desire, by unlawful 
jiieans, when we cither cannot do it at all, or at least 
mi so easily, by lawful ones 3 theae llavn^, i.e. ^^ 
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snares and temptations of vice, arc wbat render the 
present world peculiarly lit to be a state of discipline 
to those who will preserve their integrity ; hecaose 
they render being upon our guard, resolution, and the 
denial of our passions, necessary in order to that 
end. And the exercise of sudi particular recollec- 
tion, intention of mind, and self-government, in the 
practice of virtue, has, from the make of our nature, 
a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as imply- 
ing not only a real, but also a more continued, and . a 
more intense exercise of the virtuous principle ^ or a 
more constant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted 
into act« Thus, suppose a person to know himself to 
be in particular danger, for some time, of doing any 
thing wrong, which yet he fully resolves not to do ^ 
continued recollection, and keeping upon his guard, 
in order to make good his resolution, is a continued ex- 
erting of that act of virtue in a high degree^ which need 
have been, and perhaps would have been, only iiistan^ 
taneous and weak^ had the temptation been so. It is 
indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential 
to virtue and piety 5 but it would have been nearer the 
truth, though not strictly the truth itself, to haVe said, 
that it is essential to discipline and improvement. For, 
thmigh actions materially virtuous, which have no sort 
of difRcolty, but are perfectly agreeable to our particu- 
lar inclinations, may possibly be done only from these 
particular inclinations, and so may not be any exer- 
cise of the principle of virtue, 1. e* not be virtuous 
actions at all ; yet, dn the contrary', they may be an 
exercise of that principle, and, when they are, they 
have a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. 
But when the exercise of the virtuous principle is 
more continued, oftener repeated, and more intense, 
as it must be in circumstances of danger, temptation, 
and difficulty, of any kind and in any degree, this 
tendency is increased pro^rtionably, and a more con- 
iirmed habit is the consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how 
fur h may bold^ I know not. Neither our intellectual 
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powers, nor our boflily strength, can be improved 
beyond such a degree y and both may be over-wrought* 
Possibly there may be somewhat analogous to this, 
with respect to the moral character y which is scarce 
worth considering. And I mention it only, lest it 
should come into some persons' thoughts, not as aa 
exception to the foregoing observations, which per« 
haps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it 
is not. And there may be several other exceptions. 
Observations of this kind cannot be supposed to hold 
minutely, and in every case. It is enough that they 
hold in general. And these plainly hold so far, as 
that from them may be seen distinctly, which is all 
that is intended by them, that tlie p7^scnt world is 
fectUiarly fit to be a state of discipline for our tm» ^ 
provef?ient in virtue and piety ; in the same sense 
as some sciences, by requiring and engaging the at- 
tention, not to be sure of such persons as will not, 
biit of such as will, set themselves to them, are fit 
to form the mind to habits of attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, in 
tvent, a discipline of virtue to the generality of men, 
that, on the contrary, they seem to make it a dis- 
cipline of vice. And the viciousness of the world is, 
in different ways, the great temptation which renders 
it a state of virtuous discipline, in the degree it is, 
to good men. The whole end, and the whole occasion, 
of mankind being placed in such a state as the pre- 
sent, is not pretended to be accounted for. That 
which appears amidst the general corruption is, that 
there are som« persons, who, having within them 
the principle of amendment and recovery, attend to 
and follow the notices of virtue and religion, be 
they more clear or more obscure, which are afforded 
them^ and that the present world is, not only an 
exercise of virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve 
it 5 apt to improve it, in some respects, even beyond 
what would be, by the exercise of it required in a 
perfectly virtuous society, or in a society oi t^^M^^ 

I 
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imperfect virtue with themselves. But that the Re- 
sent world does not actually hecome a state of moral 
discipline to many, even to the generality, i. €» that 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be 
urged as a proof that it was not intended for moral 
discipline, by any who at all observe the analogy of 
nature. For, of the numerous seeds of vegetables 
and bodies of animals, which are adapted and put 
in the way, to improve to such a point or state of 
natural maturity and perfection, we do not see per- 
haps that one in a million actually does. Far the 
greatest part of them decay before they are improved 
to it, and appear to be~ absolutely destroyed. Yet 
no one, who does not deny all final causes, will deny^ 
that those seeds and bodies which do attain to that 
point of maturity and perfection, answer the <end for 
which they were ^really designed by nature -3 and 
therefore that nature designed them for such perfec- 
tion. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not 
to the present purpose, that the appearance of -such 
an amazing waste in nature, with respect to these 
seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as iinac- 
countable, as, what is inuch more terrible, the pre- 
sent and future ruin -of so -many moral agents by 
themselves, /. €» by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may 
be objected, in another way, that so far as a course of 
behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope 
and fear, so far it is only a discipline and strength- 
ening of self-love. But doing what 'God commands, 
because he commands it, is obedience, though it 
proceeds from hope or fear. And a course of such 
.obedience will form habits of it : And a constant 
regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may form 
distinct habits of these particular virtues, and will 
certainly form habits of self-government, and of de- 
nying our inclinations, whenever veracity, justice, or 
charity -requires it. Nor is there any foundation 
for this great nicety, with which some affect to dis- 
tiogaisb in ^fais ^ase, is order to depreciate aU re- 
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llgion proceeding from hope or fear. For, veracity^ 
justice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and 
to our own chief interest, are not only all three coin- 
cident, but each of them is, in itself, a just and na- 
tural motive or principle of action. And he who 
begins a good life from any one of them, and per- 
severes in it, as he is already in some degree, so 
be cannot fail of becoming more and more of that 
character, which is correspondent to the constitution 
of nature as moral, and to the relation which God 
stands in to us as moral governor of it j nor, con- 
sequently, can he fail of obtaining that happiness, 
which this constitution and relation necessarily sup- 
pose connected with tiiat character. 

These several observations, concerning the active 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's commands, 
are applicable to passive subnussion or resignation to 
bis will 'y which is another essential part of a right 
character, connected with the former, and very much 
in our.power to form ourselves to. It may be imagin- 
ed, that nothing but afSictions can give occasion for 
or require this virtue \ that it can have no respect to, 
nor be any way necessary to qualify for a state of 
perfect happiness .j but^ it is. not experience which^can 
make us think, thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any 
thing supposed desirable is not ours, bege\s extrava- 
gant and unbounded thoughts. Imagiiiation is alto- 
gether, as much a source of discontent as any thing in 
our external condition. It is indeed true that there 
can be no scope for patience, when sorrow shall be no 
more \ but the« may be need of a temper of mind, 
which shall have been formed by patience. For though 
selfrlove, considered merely as an active principle lead- 
ing us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be uni- 
formly coincident with the principle of obedience to 
God's commands, our interest being rightly under- 
stood J because this obedience, and the pursuit of our 
own chief interest, must be in every case one and the 
same thing ; yet it may be questioned^ whether self- 
bsre, considered merely as the desire ot Qxxs QWCi\x!L- 
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terest or happiness, can, from its nature, be thus ab- 
solutely and uniformly coincident with the will of God, 
any more than particular aiFections can \ * coincident 
in such sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon oc- 
casions and in degrees, impossible to be gratiiied con- 
sistently with the constitution of things, or the divine 
appointments. So that habits of resignation may,' up-t 
on this account, be requisite for all creatures} habits,, 
I say, which signify what is formed by use. How^ 
ever, in general, it is obvious, that both self-love and 
particular affections in human creatures, considered 
only as passive feelings, distort and rend the mind^ 
and therefore stand in need of disciplindl Now, denial 
of those particular affections, in a course of active 
, virtue and obedience to God's will, has a tendency to- 
raoderate them, and seems also to have a tendency to 
habituate the mind to be easy and satisfied with 
that degree of happiness which is allotted us, i. ^.. 
to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline foi: 
resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour * under 
that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to consider it ia. 
the view in which religion teaches us to consider i^ a& 
from the hand of God ^ receiving it as what he appoints, 
.or thinks proper to permit, in his world, and under his 
government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission ) and such submission, together with the 
active principle of obedience, make up the temper 
and character in us which answeirs to his sovereignty, 
and which absolutely belongs to the condition of our 
being, as dependent creatures. Nor can it be said, 
that this is only breaking the mind to* a submission to 
mere power, for mere power may be accidental, and 
precarious, and usurped \ but it is forming within our- 
selves the temper of resignation to his rightful autho- 
rity, who is, by nature, supreme over all. 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such quali- 
fications, are necessary for a mature state of life in 
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the present worldi as nature alone docs in no wise be- 
stow, but has put it upon as in great part to acquire, 
ia our progress from one stage of life to another, from 
childhoiod to mature age j put it upon us to acquire 
them, by giviag us capacities of doing it, and by pla- 
cing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition fit for 
it. And this is a general analogy to our condition ia 
the present world, as in a state of moral discipline for 
anoUier. It is in vain, then, to object against the cre- 
dibility of the p^resent life being intended for this pur- 
pose, that all the. trouble and the danger unavoidably 
accompanying such discipline might have been saved us, 
bj our being made at once the creatures and the cha- 
racters which we were to be» For we experience, that 
what we uyere to be^, was to be the c fleet of what W0 
would do i and that the general conduct of nature is, 
not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us capa- 
ble of going through them, and to put it upon us to do 
so. Acquirements of our own experience and habits^ 
are the natural supply to our deficiencies, and secu- 
rity against our dangers ; since it is as plainly natu- 
ral to set ourselves to acquire the qualifications as the 
external things which we stand in need of. In parti- 
eolar, it is as plainly a general law of nature, that we 
shmdd, with regard to our temporal interest, form and 
ooltivate practical principles within us, by attention, 
use, and discipline, as any thing whatever is a natural 
law J chiefly in the beginning of life, but also through- 
out the whole course of it. And the alternative is left 
to oiyr choice, either to improve ourselves, and better 
our condition, or, in default of sudi improvement, to 
remain deficient and wretched. It is therefore per- 
fectly credible, from the analogy of nature, that the 
same may be our case, with respect to the happiness 
of a future state, and the qualifications ncccssarv for 
it. 

There is a third thing, which . may seem implied in 
the present world being a state of probation, that it is 
a theatre of action for the manifestation of persona* 
character^^ vrlth respect to a future oiwi', xi^X., V^\^ 
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sure, to an all-knowing Being, but to his creation, or 
part of it. This may perhaps be only a consequence 
of our being in a state of probation in the other senses^ 
However, it is not impossible that men^s shewing and 
making manifest what is in their heart, what their real 
character is, may have respect to a future life, in ways 
end manners which we are not acquainted with ^ par- 
ticularly it may be a mf^ans, for the Author of nature 
does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and 
of its being known to the creation, by way of example, 
that they are thus disposed of. But not to enter upon 
any conjectural account of this, one may just mention,, 
that the manifestation of persons* characters contri- 
butes very much, in various ways, to the carrying on 
ft great part of that general course of nature respect- 
ing mankind, which comes under our observation at 
present. I shall only add, that probation, in both 
these senses, as well as in that treated of in the fore- 
going chapter, ^ is implied in moral government ^ since 
by persons' behaviour under it, their characters can- 
not but be manifested, and, if they behave wpll, im- 
proved. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of the Opinion of Necessity, considered as in* 

fi/uencing Practice. 



Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that 
the condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants 
of this world only, and under the government of God 
which we experience, is greatly analogous to our con« 
dltion, as designed for another world, or under that 
farther government which religion teaches us. If, 
therefore, any assert, as a fatalist must, that the 
opinion of universal necessity is reconcileable with the 
former, there immediately arises a question in the 
way of analogy 5 whether he must not also own it to 
be reconcileable with the latter, i, e, with the system 
of religion itself, and the proof of it. The reader 
then. Will observe, that the question now before us 
is not absolute, whether the opinion of fate be recon- 
cileable with religion 5 but hypothetical, whether, up- 
on supposition of its being reconcileable with the 
constitution of nature, it be not reconcileable with re- 
ligion also ? or, what pretence a fatalist,— not other 
persons, hut a fatalist — has to conclude, from his 
opinion, that there can be no such thing as religion ? 
And as the puizle and obscurity, which must una- 
voidably arise from arguing upon so absurd a suppo- 
sition as that of universal necessity, will, I fear, easily 
be seen, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken ^ot ^^x^fc\^ ^& 
a, thing proved, that there is an VuX.e^v^'K^^ Kxx^^x 
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of nature,, or natural Governor of the world ^ ancl^ 
since an objection may be made against the proof of: 
this, from the opinion of universal necessity, as it. 
may be supposed that such necessity will itself ac- 
count for the origin and preservation of all things, it : 
is requisite that this objection be distinctly answered ; > 
or that it be shewn, that a. fatality, supposed consi- 
stent with what we certainly experience, does not: 
destroy the proof of tin intelligent Author and .Gover- - 
nor of naturef before we proceed to consider, whe* 
ther it destroys the proof of a moral goveiTior of it, . 
or of our being in a state of religion. 

Now, when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole - 
constitution of nature, and the actions of men, that- 
every thing, and every mode and circumstance of every, 
thing, is necessary, and could not ppssibly have been 
otherwise, it is to be observed, that this necessity 
does not exclude deliberation, choice, preference, and^ 
acting from certain principles, and to certain endsj 
because all. this is matter of undoubted experience, 
acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every 
moment, be conscious fA* And from kence it follows, 
that necessity, . alone and of itself, is in no sort an 
account of the constitution of nature, and how things 
came to be and to continue as they are ) but only an • 
account of this circumstance relating to their^ origiii 
and continuance, that they could not have been Or 
therwise than they are and have been. The asser- 
tion, that every thing is by necessity of nature, is 
not an answer to the question, Whether the world 
came into being as it is, by an intelligent Agent 
forming it thus, or not, but to quite another question. 
Whether it. came into, being as it is, in that way and 
manner which we call necessarili/^ or ia that way 
and manner which we call freely. For, suppose far- 
ther, that one, who was a fatalist, and one, who kept 
to his natural sense of things, and believed himself 
a free agent, were disputing together, and vindica^ 
ting their respective opinions, and they should hap- 
pea to Instance in a house, they would agree that. 
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it was built by an arcbitect. Tbeir diiltTence con- 
cerning necessity and irecdem, would occasion no dif- 
ference of judgment concerning tbis, but only concern- 
ing another matter, whctber the arcbitect built it ne- 
cessarily or freely. Suppose, then, they should pro- 
ceed to inquire concerning the constitution of nature ^ 
in a lax way of speaking, one of them might say, it 
was by necessity, and the other by fi*eedom j but, if 
they had any meaning to their words, as the latter 
most mean a free agent, so the former must at length 
be reduced to mean an agent, whether he would say 
one or more, acting by necessity ^ for abstract no- 
tions can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to God a 
neeessary existence, uncaused by any agent. For we 
find within ourselves the idea of infinity, t. e, immen- 
sity and eternity, impossible, even in imagination, to 
be removed out of being. We seem to discern intui- 
tively, that there nMist, and cannot but be, somewhat, 
external to ourselves, answering this idea, o^ the arche- 
type of it. And from hence (for this abstract^ as 
much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude, 
that there is, and cannot but be, an infinite and im- 
mense eternal Being existing, prior to all design con- 
tributing to his existence, and exclusive of it. And* 
irom the scantiness of language, a manner of speaking 
has been introduced, that necessity is the foundation^, 
the reason, the account of the existence of God. But 
it is not alleged, nor can it be at all intended, that 
9V€ry thing exists as it does by this kind of necessity, 
% necessity antecedent in nature to design \ it cannot, 
I say, he meant, that every thing exists as it does, 
by this kind of necessity, upon several accounts 5 and 
I»rticularly, because it is admitted that design, in the 
actions of men, contributes to many alterations in na- 
ture. For, if any deny this, I shall not pretend to 
reason with them. 

From these things It follows, firsts That when a fa- 
talist asserts that every thing is by necessity^ he must 
niean, by an agent acting necessarily ; he toosI^ \ ^^"^ ^ 
mean this) for I am very sensible li^ vio\A^ TksA. Oa»s^ 
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to mean it : And, secondly^ Tliat the necessity^ bj 
which such an agent is supposed to act, does not ex^^ 
elude intelligence and design. So that, were the sy- 
stem of fatality admitted, it would just, as much ac- 
count for the formation of the world, as foiL Ukc strucr 
ture of an house, and no more. Necessity as much 
requires and supposes a necessary agent, as freedom 
requires and supposes a free agent to be the. former of 
the world. And the appearances of design and of fi- 
nal causes in the constitution of nature, as really 
prove this acting agent to be ao intelligent designer^ 
or to act from choice, upon the scheme of necessity^ 
supposed possible, as upon that c^ freedom. 

It. appearing thus, that the notion of necessity does 
not destroy the proof, that there is. an intelligent Au- 
thor of nature and natural Governor of the world, the 
present question, which .the analogy before mentioned * 
suggests, and which, I think, it will answer, is this : 
Whether the opinion of necessity, supposed consistent 
with possibility, with the constitution of the worlds 
and the natural governxaent which we experience ex- 
ercised over'it, destroys all reasonable ground of be- 
lief, that we are in a state of religion ^ or whether that 
opinion be reconcileable with religion, with the system 
and the proof of it. 

Suppose, then, a. fatalist to educate any one, from 
hb youth up, in* his own principles ^ that the child 
should reason upon them^ and conclude, that since be 
cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, he is 
not a subject of blame or commendation, nor can de- 
serve to be rewarded or. punished : imagine him to era- 
dicate the very perceptions of blame and commendation 
out of his mind, by means of this system j to form his 
temper, and character, and behaviour to it ; and from 
it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, from 
reasonable men, upon his coming abroad into the world } 
as th? fatalist judges from this system^ what he i^. 
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to expect from the Author of nature, and ivtth regard 
to a future states 1 cannot forbear stopping here to 
ask, whether any one of common sense would think 
fit, that a child should be put upon these specula- 
tions, and be left to apply them to practice ? And a 
man has little pretence to reason, who is not sensible 
that we are all children in speculations of this kind. 
However, the child would doubtless be highly de- 
lighted to find himself freed from the restraints of 
fear and shame, with which his play-fellows were 
fettered and embarrassed ; and highly conceited in his 
su^rior knowledge, so far beyond his years. But 
conceit and vanity would be the least bad part of 
the influence which these principles must have, when 
thus reasoned and acted upon, during the course of 
his education. He must either be allowed to go on, 
and be the plague of all about Ihui, and himself too, 
even to his txym destruction, or else correction must 
he continually made use of, to supply the want of 
those natural perceptions ef blame and commendation, 
which we have supposed to be removed, smd to give 
him a practical impression of what- he had reasoned 
himself out of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an 
accountable child^ and to be punished for doing what 
he was forbid. It is -therefore in reality impossible, 
hut that the correction which he must meet with, 
in the course of his education, must convince him, 
that if the scheme he was instructed in were not 
false, yet that ;he reasoned inconclusively upon it, 
and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice and 
common life : as what the fatalist experiences of the 
conduct of Providence at present, ought, in all rea- 
son, to convince him, that this scheme is inisapplicd, 
vrbea applied to the -subject of religion. * But, sup- 
posing the child's temper could remain still formed to 
the system, and his expectation of the treatment he 
ivas to have in the world be regulated by it, so as to 
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expect that no reasonable man would blame or punish 
him for any thing which he should do, because he 
could not help doing it ; upon this supposition, it is 
manifest he would, upon his coming abroad into the 
worldy be insupportable to society, and the treatment 
which he would receive from it, would render it so to 
him y and he could not fail of doing somewhat very 
soon, for which he would, be delivered over into the 
hands of civil justice. And thus, in the end, he would 
be convinced of the obligations he was under to his 
wise instructor. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, 
in any .other way, applied to practice, such practical 
application of it will be found equally absurd, equally 
fiidlMioiis in a practical sense : ^or instance, that if a 
inanibei^stined to live such a time, he shall live to it, 
though he take no care of his own preservation ^ or if 
be be destined to die: before that time, no care can 
prevent it y therefore all care about pi^erving one's 
life is to be neglected : which is the fallacy instanced 
in by the ancients. But now, on the contrary, none 
of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from rea- 
soning upon the supposition, that we are free ; but 
all such reasoning, with regard to the common af- 
fairs of life, is justified by experience. And, there- 
fore, though' it were admitted that this opinion of ne- 
cessity were speculatively true, yet, with regard to 
practice, it is as if it were false, so far as our ex- 
perience reaches 5 that is, to the whole of our pre- 
sent life. For, the constitution of the present world, 
and the condition in which we arc actually placed, 
is as if we were free. And it may perhaps justly 
be concluded, that since the whole process of action, 
through every step of it, suspense, deliberation, in- 
clining one way, determining, and at last doing as 
we determine, is as if we were free, therefore we are 
so. Bat the thing here insisted upon is, that under 
the present natural government of the world, we find 
we are treated and dealt with as if we were free, 
prior to all consideration wliether we are or not. 
Were this opinion, therefore, of necessity admitted to 
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lie ever so true, yet sach is in fact our condition and 
the natural course of thingR, that, whenever we apply 
it to life and practice, this application of it always 
mbleads us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dread- 
ful manner, with regard to our present interest. And 
bow can people think themselves so very secure then, 
that the same application of the same opinion may 
iiot mislead them also, in some analogous manner, 
with respect to a future, a more general, and more 
important interest ? For, religion being a practical 
sabject, and the analogy of nature shewing us, that 
we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it 
I true one, to practical subjects ; whenever we do 
apply it to the subject of religion, and thence con« 
dode, that we are free from its obligations, it is plain 
this conclusiea cannot be depended upon. There will 
still remain just reason to think, whatever appearan- 
oes are, that we deceive ourselves ^ in somewfiat of 
a like manner as when people fancy they can draw 
contradictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader 
will see, it follows, that if, upon supposition of free- 
dom, the evidence of religion be conclusive, it re- 
mams so, Upon supposition of necessity ; because the 
Ooti«n of necessity is not applicable to practical sub- 
jects J f . e. with respect to them, is as if it were 
BOt true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. For, to 
pretend -to act upon reason, in opposition to practical 
pH^nciples which the Author of our nature gave us to 
act upon, and to pretend to apply our reason to sub- 
jects, with regard to which our own short views, and 
even oar experience, will shew us it cannot be depend- 
ed upon,— and such, at best, the subject of necessity 
most be, — ^thb is vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a 
Will, and are conscious of a character. Now, if this, 
in us, he reconcileable with fate, it is reconcileable 
ivith it in the Author of nature. And^ besvdi^^TVd.xxa^ 
gavenuoent and £iiaJ causes imply » c\i«CMX.^t wcA^ ^ 
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will in the Governor and Designer , * a will con- 
cerning the creatures whom he governs. The Author 
of nature, then, hcing certainly of some character or 
other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident this ne- 
cessity is as reconcileable widb the particular charac- 
ter of benevolence, veracity, and justice in him, which 
attributes are the foundation of religion, as with any 
other character ^ since we find this necessity no more 
hinders men from being benevolent than cruel ^ true^ 
than faitliless ^ just, than unjust 5 or, if the fatalist 
pleases, what we call unjust. For it is said indeed, 
that what, upon supposition of freedom, would be 
just punishment, upon supposition of necessity be- 
comes manifestly unjust ^ because it is punishment in- 
flicted for doing that which persons could not avoid .do- 
ing. As if the necessity, which is supposed to de- 
stroy the injustice of murder, for instance, would not 
also destroy the injustice of punishing it« However, 
as little to the purpose as this .objection is in itself, it 
is very much to the purpose to observe from it, how 
the notions of justice and injustice remain, even whilst 
we endeavour to suppose them removed \ how they 
force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there is 
not, perhaps, a man in the world, but would .be ready 
to make this objection at £rst thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal neces- 
sity, if it be reconcileable with any thing, is reconcile- 
able with that /Character in the Author of nature, 
which is the foundation of religion ^ '' Yet, does it 
not plainly destroy the proof, that he is of that.charac- 
ter, and consequently the proof of religion ?'^ By no 
means. For we find that happiness and misery are 
not our fate, in any such sense as not to be the conse» 



* By wUl and character is. meant that, which, in speaking of 
men, we should express, not ^nly by th^se words, but also by 
the words temper, taste, Aatposithns, practical pHnciples ; that 
90Aolefirame 1^ mipA,frQmv)heiic^ iee mftfn one manner rather 
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qoences of our behaviour, but that they are the couse- 
qnences of it. * We find God exercises the same kind 
of government over us, vfith that which a father exer- 
cises over his children, and a civil magistrate over his 
sobjects. Now, whatever becomes of abstract ques- 
tions concerning liberty and necessity, it evidently ap- 
pears to OS, that veracity and justice must be the na- 
tural rule and measure of exercising this authority, 
or government, to a Being, ivho can have no competi- 
tions, or interfering of interests, with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience 
its tmth, may be perplexed with difficulties which run 
up into the most abstruse of all speculations, and as 
the opinion of necessity seems to be the very basis up- 
on which infidelity grounds itself, it may be of some 
use to offer a more particular proof of the obligations 
of religion, which may distinctly be shown not to be 
destroyed by this opinion. 

The proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Au- 
tiior of nature, is not affected by the opinion of neces- 
sity 5 supposing necessity a thing possible in itself, and 
reconcileable with the constitution of things, t And 
it is a matter of fact, independent on this or any other 
speculation, that he governs the world by the method 
of rewards and punishments ^ t ^nd also that he hath 
given us a moral faculty, by which we distinguish be- 
tween actions, and approve some as virtuous and of 
good desert, and disapprove others as vicious and of 
ill desert. $ Now, this moral discernment implies, in 
the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very 
peculiar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right 
of direction ', authority in such a sense, as that ^ve can- 
not depart from it without being self-condemned. || 
And that the dictates of this moral faculty, which are 
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t>y nature a rule to us, are moreover tbc laws of God, 
laws in a sense including sanctions, ntay be thus proved. 
Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, in creatures 
ivho are capable of considering it as given them bj 
their Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of 
duty, but also a sense of security in following it, and 
of danger in deviating from it. A <lirection of the 
Author of nature, given to creatures capable of look- 
ing upon it as such, is plainly a command from him ; 
and a command from him necessarily includes in it, at 
least, an implicit promise in case of obedience, or 
threatening in case of disobedience. But then the 
sense or perception of good and ill desert, * which 
is contained in the moral discernment, renders the 
sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of government 
is to reward and punish actions, his having annexed 
to some actions an inseparable sense of good desert, 
and to others of ill, this surely amounts to declaring 
i;ipon whom his punishments shall be inflicted, and hia 
rewards be bestowed. For he must have given us this 
discernment and sense of things, as a presentiment of 
•what is to be hereafter j that is, by way of informa- 
tion before-hand, what we are finally to expect in his 
world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be 
found to correspond to the nature which he has given 
us, and that, in the upshot and issue of things, happi- 
ness and misery shall, in fact and event, be made t8 
follow virtue and vice respectively ; as he has already, 
in so peculiar a manner, associated the ideas of them 
in our minds. And from hence might easily be dedu- 
ced the obligations of religious worship, were it only 
to be considered as a means of preserving upan our 
minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
securing our obedience to it \ which yet is an extreme* 
ly imperfect view of that most important duty. 
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Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie a- 
gainst this general proof of religion : None against 
the proposition reasoned upon, that vfc have such a 
moral faculty and discernment ^ because this is a mere 
matter of fact, a Uiing of expeiiencc, that human kind 
is thus constituted : none against the conclusion, be- 
cause it is immediate, and wholly from tliis fact. For 
the conclusion that God will finally reward the righte- 
ous and punish the wicked, is not here drawn, from its 
appearing to us fit * that he should^ but from its ap- 
pearing, that he has told us fie wilL And this he hatk 
certainly told us, in the promise and threatening, which, 
it hath been observed, the notion of a command implies, 
and the sense of good and ill desert, which he has given 
•us, more distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from 
iact is coniirmed, and, in some degree, even verified, by 
other facts ^ by tlie natural tendencies of virtue and of 
vice \ t and by this, that God, in the natural course of 
his providence, punishes vicious actions, as mischievous 
to society, and also vicious actions^ as such, in the 
strictest sense. % So that the general proof of religion 



* n<nvcver, I am fur from intending lo drny, that the will of 
God is determined by vrhnt is lit, by the rishl ami reason of the 
ease; though one ehu8es to decline matters of snch abstract 
speculation, and X» speak, with caution when one does speak of 
them. But if it be intelligible to i»ay, Uiat it is Jit and rvaion^ 
able for tvtrtf one to cqnsult hit own /utppincss, ihvn Jitncss of 
octio/ij or the rifrht and reason of the case, is jin intelligible 
nanner of speaking. And it seems as inconceiTablr, to suppose 
God to aj^oYC one course of action, or one end, preferably ta 
another, which yet ids acting at all Irom design implies that he 
does, without supposing somewhat prior in that end, to be the 
j^roond of the prt'fcrcnce ; as to suppose him to discern an ab- 
stract proportion to be true, without supposing somewhat prior 
in it to be the ground of the discernment It doth not there- 
Core, api>ear, that moral right is any more relative to perception 
than abstract truth is ; or that it is any more improper to speak 
ef the fitness and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in 
the nature of things, than to speak of abstract truth as thu>' 
(bunded. 
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is unanswerably real, e\tr^ upon the wild supposition 
which we are arguing upon* 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural 
Xeligion hath, besides this, an external evidence, whicb 
the doctrine of necessity, if it could 4)e true, would not 
affect* For, suppose a person, by the observations 
and reasoning above, or by any other, convinced of 
the truth of religion y that there is a God, who made 
the world, who is the moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, and will, upon the whole, deal with every 
«ne according to his works ^ I say, suppose a person? 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at 
all of antiquity, or the present state of mankind, it 
'Would be natural for such an one to be inquisitive, 
"what was the history of this system of doctrine^ at 
what time, and in what manner, it came first into- 
the world j and whether it were believed by any con- 
siderable part of it. And were he upon inquiry to- 
£nd, that a particular person, in a late age, first o£ 
all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that 
mankind were before wholly ignorant of it ^ then,, 
though its evidence from reason would remain, there 
would be no additional probability of its truths from< 
the account of its discovery. But instead of this being 
the fact of the case, on the contrary," he would find 
what could not but afford him a very strong confirma- 
tion of its truth : First, That somewhat of this sys- 
tem, with more or fewer additions and alterations, hatb 
been professed in all ages and Countries of which we 
have any certain information relating to this matter. 
tSecondfyy That it is certain historical fact, so far a» 
we can trace things up, that this whole system of 
belief, that tliere is one God, the Creator and moral 
Governor of the world, and that mankmd is in a 
»tate of religion, viras received in the first ages* And,, 
thirdly. That as there is no hint or intimation in his- 
tory, that this system was £rst reasoned out ^ so there 
is express historical or traditional evidence,, as an- 
cient as history, that it was taught first by revelation*. 
'Now, these things mast be sJ^owed to be of great 
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weight. The first of them, generaf consent, shews 
this system to be conformable to the common sense 
of mankind. The second, namely, that religion was 
believed in the first ages of tlie world, especially as 
it does- not appear that thei*e were then any super- 
stitious or false additions to it, cannot but be a far- 
ther confirmation of its truth. For it is a proof of 
this alternative^ either that it came into the world 
hy revelation, or that it is natural, obvious, and 
forces itself upon the mind. The former of these is 
the conclusion of learned men. And whoever will 
consider, how unapt £ot speculation rode and uncul- 
tivated minds are, will, perhaps from hence alone, 
be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And as. it 
18 shewn in the second part * of this Treatise, that 
there is nothing of such peculiar presumption against 
a revelation in the beginning of the world, as there 
18 supposed to be against subsequent ones ', a sceptic 
could not, I think, give any account, which would 
appear more probable even to himself, of the early 
pretences to revelation, than by supposing some real 
original one, from whence they were copied. And 
the third thing above-mentioned, that there is express 
historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as his- 
tory, of the system of religion being taught mankind 
by revelation ^ this must be admitted as some degree 
of real proof, that it was so taught. For why should 
not the most ancient tradition be admitted as some 
additional proof of a fact, against which there is no pre- 
sumption ? And this proof is mentioned here, because 
it has its weight to shew, that religion came into 
the world by revelation, prior to all consideration, 
of the proper anthority of any book supposed to con- 
tain it 5 and even prior to alt consideration, ^vhetBer 
the revelation itself be uncorruptiy handed down and 
related, or mixed and darkened with fables. Thus 
the historical account which we have, of the origin 
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of religion, taking in all circumstances, is a real 
confirmation of its truth, no way affected by the opi- 
nion of necessity. And the external evidence, even 
of natural religion, is by no means inconsiderable. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be 
recollected after all proofs of virtue and religion, which 
are only general, that as speculative reason nmy be 
neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, so also may our 
moral understanding be impaired and perverted,, and 
the dictates of it not impartially attended to. This, 
indeed, proves nothing against the reality of our spe- 
culative or practical faculties, of perception j against 
their being intended by nature to inform us in the 
theory of things, and instruct us how we are to be- 
have, and what we are to expect, in consequence of 
our behaviour. Yet our liableuess, in the. degree we 
are liable, to prejudice and perversion, is a most se- 
rious admonition to us to be upon our guard, with 
respect to what is of such consequence, as our deter- 
minations concerning virtue and religion ^ and par- 
ticularly, not to take custom, and fashion^ and slight 
notions of honour, 6v imaginations of present ease, use, 
and convenience to mankind, for the only moral 
rule. * 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature 
of the thing, and the history of religion, amount, 
when taken together, to a real practical proof of it, 
not to be confuted ^ such a proof as, considering the 
infmite importance of the thing, I apprehend, would 
be admitted fully sufficient, in reason, to influence 
the actions' of men, who act upon thought and re- 
flection ^ if it were admitted that there is no proof 
of the contrary. But it may be said ^ ^ There are 
mAiy probabilities, which eannot indeed be confuted, 
i. €. shewn to be no probabilities, and yet may be 
overbalanced by greater probabilities on the other 
side \ much more by demonstration. And there ia 
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no occasion to object against particular arguments 
alleged for an opinion, ivhen the opinion itself may 
be clearly shewn to be false, without meddling with 
SQch arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
are. * Now, the method of government by rewards and 
punishments, and especially rewarding and punishing 
good and ill desert, as such, respectively, must go 
upon supposition, that we are free, and not necessary 
agents. And it is incredible, that the Author of 
nature should govern us upon a supposition as true^ 
which he knows to be fal$e ; and therefore absurd 
to think, he will reward or punish us for our actions 
hereafter ; especially that he . will do it under the 
notion, that they are of good or ill desert.^* Here, 
then, the matter is ' brought to a point. And the 
answer to all this is full, and not to be evaded : that 
the whole constitution and course of things, the whole 
analogy of providence shews, beyond possibility of 
doubt, that the conclusion from this reasoning is fabe, 
wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of freedom, 
indeed, clearly shews where: in supposing ourselves 
necessary, when in truth we ': are &ee agents. But, 
upon the supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in 
taking for granted, that it is incredible necessary 
agents should be rewarded and pimished. But, that, 
somehow or other, the conclusion now mentioned is 
false, is most certain. For it is fact, that God does 
govern even brute creatures by the method of rewards 
and punishments, in the natural course of things. And 
men are rewarded and punished, for their actions, 
punished for actions mischievous to society as being so, 
punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural 
instrumentality of each other, under the present con^ 
duct of Providence. Nay, even the affection of 
gratitude, and the passion of resentment, and there- 
wards and punishments following from^ them, which 
in general are to be considered as natural, t\ e. from 
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CHAP, vn^ 

Of the Government of God, considered as a Scheme^ 
or Constitution^ imperfectly comprehended^ 



Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, 
that the analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to 
the general doctrine of religion, and to the several par- 
ticular things contained in it, considered as so many 
matters of fact ; and likewise that it shews this credi- 
bility not to be destroyed by any notions of necessity \ 
yet still, objections may be insisted upon against the 
wisdom, equity, and goodness of the divine govern- 
ment, implied in the notion of religion, and against 
the method by which this government is conducted, to 
which objections analogy can be no direct answer. 
For the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter 
of fact, does not immediately prove any thing concern--, 
ing the wisdom or goodness of it \ and analogy can do 
no more, immediately or directly, than shew such and 
such things to be true or credible, considered only as 
matters of fact. But still, if, upon supposition of a 
moral constitution of nature and a moral government 
over it, analogy suggests and makes it credible, that 
this government must be a scheme, system, or consti- 
tution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and 
goodness \ and likewise that it must be a scheme, so 
imperfectly comprehended, and of such a sort in other 
respects, as to afford a direct general answer to all ob- 
. jections against the justice and goodness of it \ then 
r maalogy is, remote}yf of great service in answering 
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disregard to all religion. And, secondly^ In tbe strict- 
est sense y that it is a contradiction to the whole con- 
stitution of nature, and to \¥hat we may every moment 
experience in ourselves, and so overturns every thing. 
Bat by no means is this assertion to be understood, as 
if necessity, supposing it could possibly be reconciled 
with the constitution of things, and with what we ex- 
perience, were not also reconcileable with religion^ 
&r upon this supposition it demonstrably is so. 
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or Constitution^ imperfectly comprehended. 



Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, 
tbat tbe analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to 
the general doctrine of religion, and to tbe several par- 
ticular things contained in it, considered as so many 
matters of fact ; and likewise tbat it shews this credi- 
bility not to be destroyed by any notions of necessity \ 
yet still, objections may be insisted upon against the 
wisdom, equity, and goodness of the divine govern- 
ment, implied in tbe notion of religion, and against 
the method by which this government is conducted, to 
which objections analogy can be no direct answer* 
For the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter 
of fact, does not immediately prove any thing concern-^ 
ing the wisdom or goodness of it \ and analogy can do 
no more, immediately or directly, than sbe^v such and 
such things to be true or credible, considered only as 
matters of fact. But still, if, upon supposition of a 
moral constitution of nature and a moral government 
over it, analogy suggests and makes it credible, that 
this government must be a scheme, system, or consti- 
tution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and 
poodness ; and likewise that it must be a scheme, so 
imperfectly comprehended, and of such a sort in other 
respects, as to afford a direct general answer to all ob- 
jections against the justice and goodness of it \ then 
analogy is, remotely ^ of great service in answering 
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those objections, both by suggesting the answer, and 
shewing it to be a credible one. 

Now, this, upon inquirj, will be found to be the 
case. For, Jirsty Upon supposition that God exercise 
a moral government over tbe world, the analogy of his 
natural government suggests, and makes it credible, 
that his moral government must be a scheme quite be- 
yond our comprehension^ and this affords a general 
answer to all objections against the justice and good* 
aess of it. And, secondly^ A more distinct observatioa 
of some particular things contained in God's scheme of 
natural government, the like things being supposed, by 
analogy, to be contained in his moral government, will 
farther shew how little weight is to be laid upon these 
objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral go- 
vernment over the world, the analogy of his natural 
government suggests and makes it credible, that his 
moral government must be a scheme quite beyond our 
comprehension : and this affords a general answer to 
all objections against the justice and goodness of it. It 
is most obvious, analogy renders it highly credible, 
that upon supposition of a moral government it nmst 
he a scheme,— for the world, and the whole nattual 
government of it, appears to be so-^o be a scheme, 
system, or constitution, whose parts correspond to each 
other, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, or 
as any particular model of a civil constitution and go- 
vernment. In this great scheme of the natural world, 
individuals have various peculiar relations to other in- 
dividuals of their own species. And 'whole species are, 
^e find, vaorionsly related to otlier species, lipon this 
earth. Nor do we know how much f^her these kinds 
-of relations may extend. And as there is not any ap- 
tion, or natural event, which -we are acquainted vrt&k^ 
so single and nnoonnected as not to have a respect to 
some other actions anil events^ s<^ possibly, each of 
them, when it has not an immediate, may yet have a 
remote,, natural relation to other actions and events^ 
«uidi'beriMi4 tbe eompass of this ]pceseut XBOx\i« *\!VL^^Kft 
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«cems, indeed, nothing from i^hence we can so mucli 
as make a conjecture, ivhetiier all tcrcaturcs, actions;, 
and events, throughout the whole of nature, have rela- 
tions to each other. But, as it is obvious that all e- 
vents have future unknown consequences, so, if we 
trace any, as far as we can go, into what is con- 
nected with it, we shall find, that if such event were 
not connected with somewhat farther in nature un- 
known to us, somewhat both past and present, such 
event could not possibly have been at all. Nor can 
we give the whole .account of any one thing what- 
ever^ of all its causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts ^ 
those adjuncts, I mean, without which it could not 
Lave been. By this most astonishing connexion, these 
reciprocal correspondences and mutual relations, eve- 
ry thing which we see in the course of nature, is ac- 
tually brought about. And things, seemingly the most 
insignificant imaginable, are perpetually observed to be 
necessary conditions to otber things of the greatest 
importance y so that any one thing whatever may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be a necessary 
condition 'to ^any other. The natural world, then, 
and natural government of it, being such' an incom- 
prehensible scheme^ so incomprehensible, that a. man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all, 
who is not sensible of his ignorance in it : this imme- 
diately suggests, and strongly shews the credibility, 
that the moral world and government of it may be 
so too. Indeed, the natural and moral constitution 
and government of the world are so connected, as 
to make up together but one scheme : and it is high- 
ly probable, that the "first is formed and carried on 
inerely in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable 
world is for the animal, and organized bodies for 
minds. But the thing intended here is, without in- 
quiring how far the vadmitiistration (of the natural 
world is subordinate to that of the moral, only to ob- 
serve the credibility, that one should be analogous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, eveiy act of 
divine justice and goodness nctfty. be 8i(pgQ«ed tQ look 
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much beyond itself and its immediate object^ may 
kftve some reference to other parts of Ged^s* moral 
admiiiistration, and to a general mmral planr: and 
that . every circumstance* of this his moral govern- 
ment may be adjusted before hand with a view to 
the whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined 
length of time, and the degrees and ways in which vir-^ 
toe is to remain in a state of warfare and discipline, 
and in which wickedness is permitted to have its 
progress ^ the times appointed for the execution o£ 
justice) the appointed instruments of it), the kindsr 
of rewards and punishments,- and the manners of their 
distribution y all particular instances of divine justice 
and goodness, and every circumstance of them, may 
have such respects to each other, as to make up alto- 
gether a whole, connected and- related in all its parts; 
a scheme^ or system', T\'hich is as properly one as 
the natural- world is, and of the like kind. And sup- 
posing this to be the case, it is most evident that 
we are not competent judges of this scheme, from the 
small parts of it which come within our view in the 
present life. ) and therefore no objections against any 
of these parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 
This our ignorance,* and the consequence here drawn 
&om it, are universally acknowledged upon other oc- 
casions ; and, though scarce denied, yet arc univer- 
sally forgot^ when persons come to argue against 
jreligion. And it is not perhaps easy, even for the 
most reasonable men, always to bear in mind- the 
degree of our ignorance, and make due allowances- 
for it. Upon these accounts, it may not- be useless 
to go on a little farther, in order to shew more dis- 
tinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to ob- 
jections against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, 
then, a person boldly to assert, tliat the tilings com- 
plained of, the origin and continuance of evil, might 
easily have been prevented by repeated interpositions;?** 
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iDterpositions so guar^d and circumstaDced, as would 
freclode all mischief arising from them : or, if this 
were impracticable, that a scheme of goTemmeni is 
itself an imperfection \ since more good might have 
been produced without any scheme, system, or con- 
stitution at all, by continued sin^e unrelated acts of 
distributive justice and goodness ^ because these would 
have occasioned no irregularities. And farther than 
this, it is presumed, the objections would not he 
carried. Yet the answer is obriouis 5 that, were these 
assertions true, still the observations above, concern- 
ing our ignorance in the scheme of divine government, 
and the consequence drawn from it, would hold in 
great measure, enough to vindicate religion against all 
objections from the disorders of the present state. Were 
these assertions true, yet the government of the world 
might be just and good notwithstanding ; for, at the 
most, they would infer nothing more, than that it 
might have been better. But, indeed, they are mere 
arbitrary assertions ^ no man being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the possibilities of things, to bring any 
proof of them to the lowest degree of probability. 
For, however possible what is asserted may seem, 
yet many instances may be alleged, in things much 
le«s out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely im- 
possible, and reducible to the most palpable self-con- 
tradictions, which not every one by any means would 
perceive to be such, nor perhaps any one at 'first 
sight suspect. From these tilings it is easy to see 
distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the common, 
is really a satisfactory answer to all objections a- 
gainst the justice and goodness of Providence. If a 
man, contemplating any one providential dispemiation, 
which had no relation to any others, should object, that 
he discerned in it a disregard to justice, or a defi- 
ciency of goodness, nothing would be less an answer 
to such objection, than our ignorance in other parts of 
Providence, or in the possibilities of things, no way 
related to what he was contemplating. But when we 
know not but the parts objected against may be re- 
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lative to other pai'ti unknown to us, and vrhcn we 
are unacquainted with what i:3, in the nature of the 
thing, practicable in the case before us; then our ig- 
norance is a satisfactory answer 5 be<:aqse some un-- 
known relation, or some unknown impossibility^ i^ay 
render what is objected against jtist and good '^ « nay y 
good in the highest practicable degree. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upoti such ob- 
jections will farther appear, by a more distinct obser- 
vation of some particular things contained in the^natu- 
ral government of God, the like to which may be sup- 
posed, from analogy, .to be contained in his moral go^ 
vernment.- 

Firsts K%^- in the scheme of the natural world, no 
ends appear to be accomplislied without means \ so we . 
find that means very undesirable often conduce to hring 
nbout end§, in such a tueasure desirable, as greatly to 
overbalance- the- disagreeableness of the means. And 
in cases where such means are conducive to such 
ends, it is not reason, but experienee,- which shews 
us that they are thus conducirc. Kxpericnce also 
shews many means to ^be conducive and necessary to 
accomplish ends,* which meansy before experience, we 
should have thought would have had even a cx)ntrary 
tendency. Now^ from these observations 'relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being 
supposed analogous to- itj arises a great credibility,* 
that the putting our misery in eaeh other's power ta 
the degree it is, and making men liable ta vice to 
the degree we are *, and, in general^ that those things 
whioh are- objected against the moral scheme of Pro- 
vidence, may be, upon the whole, friendly and assist- 
ant ta^viKtie, and productive of an over-balance of 
happiness^ i, e, the things objected <against may be 
means by which an over-balance of good will, in the 
end, bje found produced. And, from the same obser- 
vations, it appears to be no presumption against 
this, that we do not, if indeed we do not, see those 
means to have any such tendeacy, or that they seem 
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to us to have a contrarj one. Thus^ those things- 
which we call irregularities, maj not he so at all ; 
because they may be means of accomplishing wise and 
good ends more considerable. And it may be added , 
as above, * that they may also be the only means by- 
which these wise and good ends are capable of being; 
accomplished. 

After these observations ft may be proper to add, 
in order ta obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion 
from any of them, that though the constitution of our- 
nature, from whence we are capable of vice and mi- 
sery, may, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to the- 
perfection and happiness of the world ^ and though' 
the actual permission of evil may be beneficial to it,. 
(u e, it would have been more nuschievous, not that 
a wicked person had himself abstained from his own 
wickedness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it,, 
than that it was permitted) ^ yet, notwithstanding,, 
it might have been much better for the world if this 
very evil had; never been done. Nay, it is most 
dearly conceivable, that the very commission of wick- 
edness may be beneficial to the world, and yet that 
it would be infinitely more beneficial for men to re- 
frain from it. For thus, in the wise and ' good 'con- 
stitution of the natural world, there are disorders 
which bring their own cures ; diseases, which are 
themselves remedies. Many a man would have died,., 
had it not been for the gout or a fever j yet it would, 
be thought madness to assert, that sickness is a bet^ 
ter or nK>re perfect state than heaMf ; though the like, 
with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. 
But, 

Secondly y The natural govesnment of the world is 
carried on by general laws. For this there may^ be 
wise and good reasons ^ the wiisest and best, for aught 
we know to the contrary. And that there are such rea- 
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sons, is suggested to our thoughts by the analogy of 
nalure ; by oar being made to experience good ends 
\% be accomplished, as indeed all the good which we 
enjoy is accomplished, by this means, that the laws, 
by which the world is governed^ are general. For 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we 
are, in some way or other, instrumental in procuring 
ourselves, by acting in a manner which we foresee 
likely to procure them: now this foresight could not 
Be at all, were not the government of the world car- 
ried on by general laws. And though, for aught 
ve know to the contrary, every single case may be, 
at length, found to have been provided for even by 
these ^ yet, to prevent all irregularities, or remedy 
them as they arise, by the wisest and best general 
liAWs, may be impossible in the nature of things, as 
we see it is absolutely impossible in civil govern- 
ment. But then wo arc ready to think,, that the 
eonstitution of nature remaining as it is, and the 
course of things being permitted to go on, in other 
respects, as it does, there might be interpositions to 
prevent irregularities, though they could not have 
bteew prevented or remedied by any general laws. And 
there would indeed be reason to wish— which, by the 
way, is very different from a right to claim — that all 
ippegularities were prevented or remedied by present 
interpositions, if these interpositions would have no 
other- effect thaB this. But it is plain they would haVe 
some visible and immediate bad effects ; for instance, 
they would encourage idleness and negligence, and they 
would render doubtful the natural rule of life, which is 
ascertained by this very tiling, that the course of the 
world is carried on by general laws. And farther, it 
is certain they would have- distant effects, and very 
great ones too, by means of the wonderful connexions 
before mentioned. * So that we cannot so much as 
guess what would be the whole result of the interposi* 
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tions desired. It may be said, any bad result might • 
be prevented by farther interpoeit-ions whenever there 
Vfus occasion for them \ but this agai^a is talking quit;p * 
at random, and in the dark, f Upon the whole, then, . 
ive see wise reasons why the course of the world should* 
be carried on by general laws, and good ends accom- ' 
fished by this means y and, for aught we know, there 
may be the wisest reasons for. it, and the best ends ac- 
complished by it. We haVe no ground to believe, that ^ 
all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, or; 
could, have been precluded by general laws. We. find^ 
that interpositions would produce evil, . and prevent/ 
good 'y and, for aught we know^ they would produce* 
greater- evil than they would prevent, x and prevent.- 
greater good than they would produce. And .if thisr 
be the case, then the not interposing is so far from be-- 
ing a ground of' complaint^ tliat it is an instance of' 
goodness. This is intelligible and sufficient ^ and go-f 
mg farther seems beyond, the. utmost reach of our fa-, 
eulties. 

But it may be said, that '' after :aU^ these supposed* 
impossibilities and relations are what we- are unac- 
quainted 'with ) and we must judge of religion, as of- 
other things, by what we do know, and look upon the> 
rest as nothing :. or, however, that the answers here^ 
given to what is objected against religion, may equally^ 
be made use of to-invalidate the proof of it^ since their. 
stress lies so very much Aipon our ignorance/' But, 

Firsts Though total ignorance, in any matter, does 
indeed equally destroy, or rather preclude^ all proof 
concerning it, and objections against it, yet partial ig-? 
lioxance does not. For we may in any degree be con-, 
vinced, that a person is of .such a character, and con- 
sequently will pursue such ends, though we are great- 
ly ignorant what is. the -proper way of acting, in order 
the .most effectually ..to obtain those ends ; and in this; 
case, objections, against his manner of acting, as seem-t 
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ingly not conduciTe to obtain them, might he answer-^ 
ed by our ignorance, though the proof that such ends 
were intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. 
Thus the proof of religion is a proof of the moral cha- 
racter of Grod, and, consequently that his government 
is moral, and that every one, upon the whole, shall re- 
ceive according to his deserts \ a proof that this is the 
designed end of his government. But we are not com* 
petant judges what is the proper way of acting, in or- 
der the most effectually to accomplish this end *• 
Therefore onr ignorance is an answer to objections a- 
gainst tke conduct of Providence, in permitting irregu-^ 
larities," as seeming contradictory to this end. Now,, 
since it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a sa- 
tisfactory answer to objections against a thing, and yet 
not affect the proof of it \ till it can be shewn, it is fri- 
volous to assert, that our ignorance invalidates the 
proof of religion, as it does the objections against it* 

Secondly^ Suppose unknown impossibilities, and un- 
known relations, might justly be urged to invalidate- 
the proof of religion, as well as to answer objections 
against it, and that, in consequence of this, the proof 
of it were doubtful ^ yet still, let the assertion be de^ 
spised, or let it be ridiculed, it is undeniably true,, 
that moral obligations would remain certain, though it 
were not certain what would, upon the whole, be the 
consequences of observing or violating them. For 
these obligations arise 'immediately and necessarily 
from the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted,^ 
which we cannot violate without being self-condemned. 
And they would be certain, too, from considerations of 
interest. For, though it were doubtful what will be 
the fiiturc consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is 
however credible, that they may have those consequen- 
ces which religion teaches us they will ^ and this cre- 
dibility is a certain f obligation in point of prudence. 
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to abstain from all wlckednesa, and to live in the con- 
scientious practice of lUl that is good. But, 

Thirdly^ The answers above given to the objections 
against religion, cannot equally be made use of to in- 
ralldate the proof of it. For, uponsupposiltion that 
God exercises a moral government over the world, a- 
Balogy does most strongly lead us to conclude, that this 
moral government must be a scheme, or constitution, 
beyond our comprehensioi^* And a thousand particulaF 
analogies show us, that parts of such a scheme, from 
their relation to other parts, may conduce to accom- 
plish ends, which we should have thought the^^haxl no 
tendency at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, wMch, be- 
fore experience, we should have thought such part» 
were contradictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. 
And, therefore, all these analogies shew, that the way 
«f arguing made use of in objecting against religion, is 
ddusive *y because they shew it is not at all incredible, 
that, could we comprehend the whole, we should find 
the permission of the disorders objected against, to be 
consistent with justice and goodness, and. even to be 
instances of them. Now this is not applicable to the 
proof of religion, as it is to the objections against it ^ ^ 
and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does 
these objections. 

. Lastly^ From the observation now made, it is easy 
to see, that the answers Above given to the objections 
against Providence, though, in a general way of speak- 
ing, they may be said to^be taken from our ignorance, 
yet are by no means< taken merely from that, but. from 
somewhat which, analogy shews i\s concerning it... For 
analogy shews us positively, that our ignorance in the 
possibilities of things,, and the various- relations in na- 
ture, renders us incompetent judges,, and leads, us to 
false conclusions, in < cases similar to4his, in whioh we 

Ketend to judgie and to object. So that the things a- 
ve insisted upon, are not mere suppositions of uii- 
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known impossibilities and relations ^ but tbcy are sug- 
gested to ou^ thoughts, and even forced upon the ob- 
servation of serious jpen, and rendered credible too, 
by the analoffj of nature. And, therefore, to take 
tb^e things into the account^ is to judge by experi- 
ence, and what we do know 3 and it is not judging so, 
to take no notioe of them. 
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The oLservatibns of the last chapter lead us to consider 
this little scene of human life, in which we are so bu- 
sily engaged, as having a reference, of some sort or 
t)ther, to a much larger plan of things. Whether we 
are any way related to the more distant parts of the 
boundless universe into which we are brought, is alto- 
gether uncertain. But it is evident, that the course of 
things, which comes within our view, is connected 
with somewhat past, present, and future, beyond it. * 
So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the middle 
of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every 
way incomprehensible ^ incomprehensible, in a man- 
ner, equally with respect to what has been, what now 
IS, and what shall be hereafter. And this scheme cannot 
but contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as much 
beyond our thought and conception, t as any thing in 
that of religion. For, will any man in his senses say, 
that it is less difficult to conceive how the world 
came to be, and to continue as it is, without, than 
"With, an intelligent Author and Governor of it ? or, 
admitting an intelligent Governor of it, that there is 
some other rule of government more natural, and of ea- . 
sier conception, than that which we call morsd ? Indeedi 
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withont an intelligeiit Author and Governor of nature, 
no account at all can be given, how this universe, 
or the part of it particularly in ^hich we are concerned, 
came to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it 
id } nor any of its general end and design, without 
a moral Governor of iU That there is an intelli« 
gent Author of nature, and natural Governor of the 
world, is a principle gone upon in the foregoing trea^ 
tise, as- proved, and generally known and confessed 
to be proved. Afid the very notion of an intelligent 
Author of nature, proved by particular final causes, 
implies a will and a character. * Now, as our whole 
nature, the -nature which he has given us, leads us 
to conclude his will and character to be moral, just, 
and good ^ so wie t;an scarce in imagination conceive, 
what it can- be otherwise. However, in consequence 
of this his will and character, whatever it be, he 
formed the universe as it is,, and carries on the course 
of it as he does, rather than in any other manner ; 
and has assigned to us, and to all living creatures, 
a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this 
their part, and enjoy and undergo the pleasures and 
the pains allotted them, without any reflection. But 
one would think it impossible, that creatures endued 
with reason could avoid reflecting sometimes upon all 
this 5 reflecting, if not from whence We came, yet, 
at least, whither we are going, and what the mys- 
terious scheme, in the midst of which We lind our* 
selves, will at length come out and produce y a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and 
in which we may be interested tven beyond conception. 
For many things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, 
that we shall cease to be at death. Particular ana- 
logies do most siensibly shew us, that th^re is no- 
thing to be thought strange in our being to exist in 
another state of life. And that we are now living 
beings, affords a strong probability that we shidl 
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continue &o ^ unless there be some positive ground, 
and there is none from reason or analogy, to think 
death will destroy us. Were a persuasion of this 
kind ever so well grounded, there wodd, surely, he 
little reason to take pleasure in it. But, indeed, 
it can have no other ground than some such imagi- 
nation, as that of our gross hodies being ounelves ^ 
which is contrary to experience. Experience, tcki, 
roost clearly shews us the folly of concluding, from 
the body and the living agent affecting each other 
mutually, tliat the dissolution of the former is the 
destruction of the latter. And there are remarkable 
instances of their not affecting each other, which lead 
lis to a contrary conclusion. The supposition, then, 
which in all reason we are to go uppn, is, that our 
living nature will continue after death.; And It is 
Infinitely unreasonable to form an institution of life, or 
to act upon any other supposition. Now, all expecta* 
tion of immortality, whether more or less certain, opens 
an unbounded prospect to our hopes and our fears ; 
since we see the constitution of nature is such, as to 
admit of misery, as well as to l>e productive of happi* 
ness, and experience ourselves to partake of both in 
some degree \ and since we .cannot but know what high- 
er degrees of both we are capable of. And there is 
no presumption against believing farther, diat our future 
Interest depends upon our present behaviour \ for we 
see our present intei*est doth \ and that the happiness 
and misery, which ure naturally annexed to our actions, 
very frequently do not fpllow till long after the Actions 
are done to which they are respqctively. annexed. So 
that, were speculation to leave us uncertain, whether 
it were likely that the Author of nature, in. giving hap- 
piness and misery to his creatures, hath regard to their 
actions or not \ yet, since we find by experience that 
he hatli such regard, the whole sense of things which 
be has given us, plainly leads us, Monce, and without 
any elaborate inquiries, to think, that it may, indeed 
must, be to good actions chiefly that he hath annexed 
happiness, and to bad actions misery \ or that he fnll. 
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upon the T?holey reward those who do well, and punish 
those who do evil. To confirm this from the constitution 
of the world, it has been observed, that some sort of 
mooral government is necessarily implied in that natural 
goyemment of God which we experience ourselves un- 
der^ that good and bad actions, at present, are na- 
torally rewarded and' punished, not only as beneficial 
and mischieTous to society, but also as virtuous and 
vicious } and that there is, in the very nature of the 
thing, a tendency to their being rewarded and punish- 
ed in a much higher degree than they are at pre- 
sent And though thia higher degree of distributive 
justice, which nature thus points out and leads towards, 
is prevented for a time from taking place, it is by ob- 
stacles which the state of this world unhappily throws 
in its way, and which, thei-efore, are in their nature 
temporary. Now, as these things, in the natural con- 
duct of Providence, are observable on the side of vir* 
tue, so there is nothing ta be set against them on the 
side of vice. A moral scheme of government, then, is 
visibly established, and, in some degree, canied into 

executioti y aud tlu9> togetb«r -with the eisftpntinl ten- 

dfticies of virtue and vice duly considered, naturally 
raise in us an apprehension, that it will be carried on 
farther towards perfection in a future state, and that 
every one shall there receive according to his deserts. 
And if this be so, then our future and general interest, 
under the moral government of God, is appointed to 
depend upon oar behaviour, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty which this may occasion of securing it, and the 
danger of losing it ^ jnst in the same manner as our 
temporal interest, under his natural government, is ap- 
pomted to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding 
the like difficulty and danger. For, from our original 
constitotion, and that of the world which we inhabit, 
we are naturally trusted with ourselves, with our own 
eonduct and our own interest. And from the same 
constitution of nature, especially joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have temp- 
taUons.. ta be'unfaiitJiful in tlus trust, lb foxSavX^^o^ vcl- 
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terest, to negleet it, and run ourselves into misery and 
ruin. From these temptations arise, the difficulties 
of behaving so as to secure our temporal interest, and 
the hazard of behaving so as to miscasry in it. There 
28, therefore, nothing incredible in supposing, there 
may be the like difficulty and hazard with regard ta 
that chief and final good which religion lays before us« 
Indeed, the whole account, how it came to pass that 
we were placed in such a condition as this, must be 
beyond our comprehension. But it is in part account- 
ed for by what religion teaches us, that the character 
of virtue and piety must be a necessary qualification 
for a future state of security and happiness, under the 
moral government of God \ in like manner, as some 
certain qualifications or other are necessary for every 
particular condition of life, under his natural govern* 
ment y and that the present state was intended ta be 
a school of discipline, for improving in ourselves that 
character. Now, this intention of nature ia render* 
cd highly credible by observing, that we are plainly 
made for improvement of all kinds ^ that it is a ge^ 
neral appointment of Provid^encc, that we cultivatf» 
practical principles, and form within ourselves hablta 
of action, in order to become fit for what we were 
wholly unfit for before ^ that, in particular, childhood 
and youth is naturally appointed to be a state of dis^ 
cipline for mature age \ and that the present world ia 
peculiarly fitted for a ^tate of morfU discipline* And, 
whereas objections are urged against the whole notion 
of moral government and a probation state, from the 
opinion of necessity, it has been shewn, that God 
has given us the evidenpe, as it were, of experience, 
that all objections against religion on this head are 
vain and delusive. He has. also, in his natural govern-* 
ment, suggested an answer to all our short-sighted: 
objections against the equity and goodness of his moral 
government \ and, in general, \& has. exemplified to 
us the latter by the formei:. 

These things, which, it is to be remembered, are mat- 
t^rs of fact, ought, in idl cop^ipon sense^ to awaken 
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mankind,- to ioduce them to consider, in earnest, 
tiieir condition, and ivhat they have to do. It is ah- 
surd, — absurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if 
the subject were not of so serious a kind, for men to 
think tbemselTes secure ia« a^ vicions life, or even in 
that immoral thoughtlessness which far the greatest 
part of them • are fallen into. And the credibility of 
religion, arisiing from experience and facts here con- 
sid^!«d, is fully sufficient, in reason, to engage them 
to live* » the general practice of all virtue and piety \ 
under the serious apprehension,- though it should be 
mixed with some doubt, * of a righteous administration 
established in nature, and a future judgment in con- 
sequence of it y especially when we consider, how very 
questionable it is whether any thing at all can be 
gained by vice 5 f how unquestionably little, as well 
as precarious, the pleasures and profits of it -are at 
^e best 'j and how soon they must be parte'd with at 
the longest. For, in the deliberations of reason, con- 
cerning what we are to pursue and what to avoid, 
as temptations to' any thing from mere passion are 
supposed out of the case \ so inducements to vice,, 
from cool expectations of pleasure and interest, so 
small, and uncertain, and short, are really so insig- 
nificant, as, in the view of reason, to be almost no- 
thing in themselves, and, in comparison with the im- 
portance of religion, they quite disappear and are 
lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be alleged, though 
not as a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious course 
of life. And how sorr\r an excuse if is will be ma- 
nifest by observing, that we are placed in a con- 
dition in which we are unavoidably inured to govern 
our passions, by being necessitated to govern them \ 
and to lay ourselves under the same kind of restraints, 
and as great ones too, from ten^ral regards, as vir* 
tue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, re- 
quire. The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on 
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the side of vice, is the poorest of air thing? y for it 
is no reason^ and but a poor excuse. But the pro- 
per motives to religion, are the proper proofs of. it^ 
from our moral nature^ from the presages of con- 
science, and our natural apprehension of God, under 
the character .of a righteous Governor and Judge y 
a nature, and conscience, and apprehension given us 
by him : and from the confirmation of the dictates or 
reason, by Itfip and immorial%ty< brought to light by 
the gospel; and the wrath of God revealed from 
heaven^ against all ungodb'ness and unrighteousness.- 
of men. 
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CHAP. I. 

Qf the Ifnpoptance oj^ Christianity, 

Some persons, upon pretence of the su£Bciency of the 
light 01 nature, avowedly reject alL revelation, as, in its 
very notion, incredible, and what must be fictitious* 
And, indeed, it is certain no revelation would haye 
been given, had-tiio light of nature been sufficient in- 
such a ^nse^ as tO' render one not wanting and use- 
less. But no man^ in seriousness and simplicity of 
mind, can possibly think it so, who considers the stat^ 
of religi(m ill the heathen worI4 before revelation, 
and its present state in .those places which have 
borrowed no light from it \ particularly, the doubt- 
fulness of mm^ oS the greatest men c^u^c^rc^^^^soxi^ 
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of the utmost importance, as well as the natural in- 
attention and ignorance of mankind* in general. It. 
is impossible to say who would have been able to^ 
have reasoned out that whole, system, which we ealL 
natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of 
superstition ^ but there is certainly no ground to affirm 
that the generality could \ if they could, there is^ no^ 
sort of probability that they would. Admitting there 
were, they wouH- hishiy want^. a,staiiding admonition, , 
to remind them of it, and inculcate it upon them. 
And farther still, were they, as much disposed to at- 
tend to religion as the better sort of men are, yet, 
even upon this supposition, there would be various 
occasions for supernatural; instruction and as^tance, . 
and the greatest advantages might be afforded by 
them. So that to say, revelation is a thing super- 
fiuous, what there was no taeed of, and what can be- 
of no service, is, I think, to talk quite wildly and at', 
random.. Nor would it be more extravagant to affirm,, 
that mankind is so entirely at. ease in the present 
state, and life so completely happy, that it is a con- 
tradiction to suppose our condition capable of being 
in any respect better. . 

There are ©ther persons, not to be ranked with these,, 
who seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and, 
as it were, overlooking revelation, as of- small impor- 
tance, provided natural ' religititi be kept to. With 
little regard, either to the evidence of the former, or • 
to the objections against it^ and even upon< suppositioir 
of its truth, " Theenly design of it," Saythey^ " must 
be to estabHsl> a belief of the moral system of nature, 
and to enforce the practice of natural piety and virtue. 
Tlie belief and practice of -these- tMagc^ wiere, perhaps,- 
much promoted by the first JpuUicattdn' of Christianity 5 
but whether they are beli^ed'aftd practised, upon the 
evidence and motives of ttmture et of reveltitioo, is no> 
great matter*" * This way of-- eonsiderilig levelatiod,' 



* TnTenis multos propterea nolle fieri Christi&nos, ql^a 
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tlioagh it is not the same with the former, yet borders 
nearly upon it, and verj much, at length, runs up in- 
to it, and requires to be particularly considered, %vith 
regard to the persons ivfao seem to be getting into this 
way. The consideration of it miU^ likewise, farther 
diew the extravagance of the former opinion, and the 
truth of the obserrations in answer to it, just mention-* 
ed. And an inquiry into the Importance of Christia- 
nity, cannot be an improper introduction to a treatise 
concerning the credibility of it. 

Now, if God has griyen a revelation to mankind, 
and commanded those things which are commanded in 
Ckristianitj, it is evident, at £rst sight, that it can- 
not in anywise be an indifferent matter, whether we 
obey or disobey those commands, unless we are certain- 
ly assured, that we know all the reasons for them> and 
that all those reasons are now ceased, with regard to 
maokiod in general, or to ourselves in particular. 
And it is absolutely impossible we can be assured of 
this *, for our ignorance of these reasons proves nothing 
in the case, since the whole analogy of nature shews, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may be iuy 
finite reasons fox things, with which we are not ac- 
quainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more di- 
stinctly appear, by considering it more distinctly: 
Firgt, As a rcpublicatipn,. and external institution, of 
natural or essential religion, adapted to the present 
circumstances of mankind, and intended to promote 
natural piety and virtue \ and, secondly^ As contain- 
ing an account of a di^nsation of things, not discover-^ 
able by reason, in consequence of which several di- 
stinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural 



ait Quid mihi praBceptnnis est Christus ? Ut bene Tivam ? Jant 
bene vivo. Quid mihi uecessajii)^ est Christus ? Nullum hoinici- 
dium, nullum fuituni, nuUam rapinam facio, res alienas non con- 
cupiscQ, nullo adulteiio contaiminoi^ Nam invcniatur in vita 
nea aHquid quod reprehendatur, et qui repreKetvdmX. ta^iisaX;^ 
Clugto ynu i fn *. Aug. iti PmU isuu«^. 
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religion is the foundation and principal part of Chri* 
stianity, it is not in any sense tlie whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. 
It instructs mankind in the moral system of the world : 
That it is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and 
under his government \ that virtue is his law \ and that 
he will finally jud^e mankind in righteousness, and rea- 
der to all according to their vorks, in a future state* 
And, which is very material, it teaches natural religion 
in its genuine simplicity, free from those superstitions 
with which it was totally corrupted, and under which it 
was in a manner lost. 

Kevelation is, farther, an authoritative publication 
of natural religion, and so. affords the evidence of testi« 
mony for the truth of it. Indeed the miracles and pro* 
phecies recorded in Scripture, were intended to prova 
a particular dispensation of Providence—- the redemp- 
tion of the world by the Messiah ; but this does not hin- 
der but that they may also prove God's general provi- 
dence over the world, aS:iHir moral Governor and Judge. 
And they evidently do prove it ^ because this character 
of the Author of nature is. necessarily connected with, 
and implied in that particular revealed dispensation of 
things : it is likewise continually taught expressly, and 
insisted upon» by those persons who wrou^t the ;mira- 
clei^ and delivered the prophecies. So that, indeed, na- 
tural religion seems as much proved by the Scripture 
revelation, as it would have been, had the-.design of 
revelatiout been nothing else than -to prove it^. . 

Sut it ofiay possibly be disputed, howiar miraclea 
can prove natural religion^ and notable objections. may 
be urged against this proof of it, considered as a matter, 
of speculation : but, considered as a practical thing,, 
there can be none. For, suppose a person to teach 
natural religion to a nation, who had lived in total ig- 
norance or forgetfulness of it, and to declare he wa» 
commissioned by God so to do : sruppose him, in proof 
of his commission, to foretel things ftitnre, which no 
human foresight could have guessed at ^ to divide the, 
sea: with a word.^ feed great multitudes with UceAd 
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from heaven :; cure all manner of diseases ^ and raise 
the dead, even himself, to life : would not this give 
additional credibilitj to his teaching, a credibility ))e- 
yond what that of a common man would have, and be 
an authoritative publication -of the law of nature, /. e. a 
a new proof of it ? It would be a practical one, of the 
stroaogest kind, perhaps^ which human creatures are 
capable of having given them. The law of Moses, 
then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritative pub- 
lications of the religion of nature : they afford a proof 
of God^s general providence, as moral Governor of the 
\?orld, as well as ef his particular dispensations of pro- 
vidence towards sinful creatures, revealed in the law 
and the goftpcJ. As they are the only evidence of the 
latter, so they are an additional evidence of the for- 
mer. 

To shew this further, let us suppose a man of the 
greatest and most improved capacity, who had never 
heard of revelation, convinced upon the whole, not- 
withstanding the disorders of the world, that it was 
under the direction and moral government of an infi- 
nitely perfect Being, but ready to question, whether 
be were not got beyond the reach of his faculties ^ 
suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into great dan- 
ger of being carried away by the universal bad exam- 
ple of almost every one around him, who appeared 
to have ne «^se, no practical sense at least, of 
these things ^ and this, perhaps, would be as advan- 
tageous a situation^ with regard to religion^ as nature 
alone ever placed any man in. What a confirmation 
now most it be to such a person, all. at once to find, 
that thi^ moral system of things was -revealed to man- 
kind, in tlie name of that infinite Being whom he had, 
from principles' of reason, believed in 5 and that the 
publishers of the Ihevelation proved their commission 
from him, by making it appear, that he had intrusted 
them with a power of suspending and changing the ge- 
neral laws of nature. 

Nor must k, by any means, be omitted, for it is a 
thing of the utmost importance, thalWSe ^xi^ vccwx(\^\Vdw- 
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Iky are emmeutly brotight to light by the gospeL The 
great doctrines of a future state, the danger of a course 
of wickedness, and the efficacy of repentance, are not 
only confirmed in the gospel, hut are taught, especially 
the last is, with a degree of light, to which that ^ na- 
ture is but darkness. 

Farther ^ As Christianity served these ends and pur- 
poses, when it was fijrst published, by the miraculous 
publication itself \ so it was intended to serve the same 
"purposes, in future ages, by means of the settlement of 
a visible church ^ of a society, distinguished from com- 
mon ones, and from the rest of the world, by peculiar 
religious institutions \ by an instituted method of in- 
struction, and an instituted form of external religion* 
Miraculous powers were given. to the first preachers of 
Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the 
world : a visible church was established, in order to 
continue it, and carry it on successively throughout .all 
ages. Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his A- 
postles, only taught, and by miracles proved, religion to 
their contemporaries, the benefits of their instructions 
would have reached but to a small part of mankind* 
Christianity must have been, in a great degree, sunk 
and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent tliis, ap- 
pears to have been one reason why a visible church was 
instituted > to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing 
memorial to the world of the diity which we owe our 
Maker ', to call men continually, both by example and 
instruction, to attend to it, and, by the form of religion 
ever before their eyes, remind them of the reality ^ to 
be the repository of the oracles of God \ to hold up the 
light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and propa- 
gate it throughout all generations tp the end of the world 
-—the light of revelation, considered luere in no other 
view, than as designed to enforce natural religion. ^Vnd, 
in proportion as Christianity is professed and taught in 
the world, religion, natural or essential religion, is thus 
distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts, as a matter 
c>f infinite importauce.. il visible church has also a £u> 
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ther tendency to promote natural religion, as being an 
instituted method of education, originally intended to bo 
of more peculiar advantage to those who would conform 
to it. For one end of the institution was, that, by ad- 
monition and reproof, as well as instruction > by a gene- 
ral regolar discipline, and public exercises of religion, 
the body of Christy as tlie Scripture speaks, should be 
edified ; u e. trained up in piety and virtue, for a higher 
and better state. This settlement, tlien, appearing thus 
beneficial j tendings in the nature of the thing, to an- 
swer, and^ in some degree, actually answering, those 
ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very notion of 
it in^U^ poiHtive institutions : for the visibility of the 
church consists in them. Take away every thing of 
this kind, add you lose the very notion itself. So that, 
if the things now mentioned arc advantages, the reason 
and importance of positive institutions in general is most 
obvious } since, without them, these advantages could 
not be secnred to the world. And it is mere idle wan* 
tonness, to insist upon knowing the reasons why such 
particular ones were fixed upon, rather than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assistance, 
which Christianity affords to natural religion, is what 
^me persons are very slow in apprehending ; and yet 
it is a thing distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious 
one. For will any, in good earnest, really say, that 
the bulk of mankind in the heathen world were in as 
advantageous a situation, with regard to natural reli- 
gioD, as they arc now amongst us r that it was laid be- 
fore them, and enforced upon them, in a manner as di- 
stinct, and as much tending to influence their practice? 

The objections against all this, from the perversion 
of Christianity, ana from the supposition of its having 
had bat little good influence, however innocently they 
may be proposed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclu- 
sive, upon any principles but such as lead to downright 
atheism \ because the mamsfestation of the law of na- 
ture by reason, which, upon all principles of theism, 
must have been from God, has been perverted and ren- 
dered ineffectual in the same manner. It mai'^ Vcv<^^^^> 

N 
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I think, truly 1>e said, that t)ie good effects of Christia* 
nity have not been small ) not its suj^iosed ill effects^ 
any effects at all t)f it, properly speaking* Perhaps, 
too, the things themseWes done have been aggrava- 
ted : and if not, Christianity hath been eften only a 
pretence \ and tlie same evils, in the main, would have 
been done upon some other p^^tenee. However, great 
and shocking as the corruptions and abuses of it have 
really been, they cannot be insisted upon as argu* 
ments against it, upon principles of theism. For one 
cannot proceed one step in Tcasoninff upon natural 
reli^on, any more than upon Chi'istianity, without 
laying it down as a &st princi^e, that the dispensa- 
tions of Providence are not to be judged of by their 
perversions, but by their genuine tendencies | not by 
what th^ do actually seem to effect, b«t by what they 
would e&ct if man^nd did their ^airt \ that pari whicfh 
is justly put and ieft upon them. £t is aitoge^r as 
much the language ofone^ as of the other ": He that is 
unjust^ let him he unjust still ; and he that is hofy^ let 
him be holy still, * The light of reason does not, any 
more than that of revelation, force men to Submit to its 
authority : both admonish them of what they ought to 
do ^Hdi avoid, together with the consequences of each } 
and^ alter this, ieave them at fall liberty to act just as 
they please, till the appointed time of judgment. £very 
mementos experience shews, that this is Ood'« genend 
rule of government. v 

To return, tlien : Christianity^ being -a promulgation 
of the law of nature >'being, moreover, an authoritative 
promulgation of it, with new light, and odier circum- 
stances of peculiar advantage, adapted to the wants of 
mankind •; these things fully «hew its importance. And 
it is to be observed farther, that as the nature of the 
case requires, so all Christians are commanded to con- 
tribute, by their profession of Christianity, to preserve 
it in the world, and render it such a promulgation and 
enforcement of religion. For tt is the very scheme of 
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the gospel,, that each Christian should, in his degreci 
contribute towards .continuing and carrying it on *, all 
bj uniting ii^ the public profession, and external prac- 
tice of Cbristianity \ some by instructing, by having 
the oversight, and taking care of this religious- comniu- 
nity, the church of God« Now this farther shews the 
importance of Christianity, and, which is what I chiefly 
intend, its importance in a practical sense, or the high 
obligations we are under, to take it into our most se- 
rious consideration > and the danger there must neces- 
sarily be, not only in treating it despitefully, which I 
am not now speaking of, but in disregarding and ne- 
glecting. it» For this is neglecting to do what is ex- 
pressly enjoined us, for continuing, those benefits to the 
world, and transmitting them down to future times. 
And all this holds, even though the only thing to be 
considered in. Christianity were, its subserviency to na- 
tural religion. But,. 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view, 
as containing an. account of a dispensation of things, 
not at all discoverable by reason, in consequence of which 
several distinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity 
is not only an external institution of natural religion, 
and a new promulgation of God^s general providence, 
as righteous Governor and Judge of the world \ but it 
contains also a revelation of a particular dispensation of 
providence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the 
recovery and salvation o£mankind,.who are represented, 
in Scripture, to he in a state of ruin. And, in conse- 
quence of this revelation being made, we are command* 
ed to be baptized^ not only in the name of the Father^ 
but slso.ofthe Son^ and of the Holy Ghost ; and. other 
obligations of duty, unknown before,. to the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, are revealed. Now, the importance of 
these duties may be judged of, by observing that they 
arise, not from positive command merely, but also from 
the offices which appear, from Scripture, to belong to 
those divine persons in the gospel dispensati(ui, or from 
the relations which, we are there informed, they stand 
in . to us. By reason . is revealed the relation ^Iua\i G^ 
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the Father stands in to us. Hence arises the oUIgation 
of duty ^vhich we are under to him. In Scripture are 
revealed the relations which tlie Son and Holy Spirit 
stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty 
which we are under to them. The truth of the case, 
as one may speak, in each of these three respects, being 
admitted, that God is the Governor of the world, upon 
the evidence of reason } that Christ is the Mediator be- 
tween God and man *, and the Holy Ghost our Guide 
^nd Sanctifier, upon the evidence of revelation : the 
truth of the case, I say, in each of these respects, being 
admitted, it is no more a question, why it should be 
commanded that we be baptized in the name of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in the 
name of the Father. ITiis matter seems to require to 
he more fully stated. * 

Let it be rememhered, then, that religion comes 
under the twofold consideration of internal and exter* 
nal *, for the latter is as real a part of religion, of tine 
religion, as the forrtier. Now, when religion is consi- 
dered under the first notion, as an inwkrd principle, to 
he exerted in such and such inward acts of the mind 
find heart, the essence of natural religion may be said 
to consist in religious regards to God the Father Al^ 
flighty ; and the essence of revealed religion, as di- 
stinguished from natural, to consist in religious regards 
to tlie Son, and to the Holy Ghost. J^nd the obliga- 
tion we ^re under, of paying these religious regards to 
each of these divine persons respectively, arises from 
the respective relations which they each stand in to us. 
How these relations are made known, whether by rea- 
son or revelation, makes no alteration in the case ; be- 
cause the duties arise out of , the relations thcmsel vcs, 
not out of the manner in which we are informed of 
them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper office 



* See, Tlic Nature, Obligfation, and Efficacy, of tlic Christian 
Sacraments, 6cc. and CoUiber of revealed Religion, as there 
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in that great dispensation of Providence, the redemp- 
tion of the world : the' one our Mediator, the other our 
Sanctifier. Does not, then, the duty of religious re- 
gards to both these divine persons, as immediately a- 
rise, to the view of reason, out of the very nature- of 
these offices and relations, as the inward good-will and 
kind intention, which we owe to our fellow-creatures^ 
arises put of the common relations between us and 
them ? But it will be asked, '^ What are the inward 
religious regards, appearing thus obviously due to the 
Son and Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from com- 
mand in Scripture, but from the very nature of the re- 
vealed relations which they stand in to us ?'^ I answer, 
the religious regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, 
gratitude, fear, hope. In what external manner, this 
inward worship is to be expressed,, is a matter of pure 
sevealed command \ as, perhaps, the external inanitier 
in which God-'the Father is to bo> worshipped, may be 
more so than we are> ready to think^ : but the worship, 
the internal worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, 
is no farther matter of pure revealed command, than 
as the relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
Kvelation \ for the relations being known, the obliga- 
tions to such internal worship are obligations of reason, 
arising out of those relations themselves. In short, the 
history of the gospel as immediately shows us the rear 
son of these obligations, as it shc^vs us the. meaning . of 
the words, Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just^ 
those p^sons who can speak lightly of it, as of little 
consequence, provided natural religion be kept to, 
plainly- forget, that Christianity j even what is pecu- 
liarly soi called, as distinguished from natural religion, 
has yet somewhat very important, even ofa moral na- 
ture. For the office- of our Lord' being made known, 
and the relation he stands in to us, the obligation of 
reli^ous regards to him is p}ainly moral, as much as 
charity to mankind is \ since this obligation arises, 
before external command, immediately out oCtk^l Vi\& 
office Aod . rclsUion itself. Those ^i^oii^ ^^^^\ v^ 
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forgety thM revelation ie to be eonsiderecl as luionning 
.118 of somewhat new in the state of mankind, and in 
the government of the world \ as acquainting us with 
some relations we stand in, which eould not otherwise 
have been known. And these relations being rea], 
^though before revelation we could be under no obliga- 
tions from them, yet upon their betng revealed), there 
is no reason to think, but that neglect of behaving suit- 
ably to them will be attended with the same kuid of 
consequences under God^s government, as neglecting to 
behave suitably to any other relattous made known ta 
us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoidable 
or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just 
«s much, and just as little, excuse in one case as m the 
other ^ the ignorance being supposed equally unavoid- 
able, or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, u e, if Christianity be true ^ if 
lie be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no 
one can say what may follow, not only the obstinate,, 
but the careless disregard to him in those high rela- 
tions. Nay, no one can say what may follow such dis- 
regard, even in the way of natural consequence *^ 
!For, as the natural consequences of vice in this life, 
are doubtless to be considered as judicial punishments 
inflicted by God ) so likewise, for aught we know, the 
judicial punishments of the future life may be, in a 
like way, or a like sense, the natural consequence of 
vice J f of men*s violating or disregarding the rela- 
tions which God has plac^ them in here, and made 
known to them. 

Again, If mankind are conriipted and depraved in 
their moral character, and so are unfit for that state 
"which Christ is gone to prepare for his- disciples ; and j 
if the assistance of God^s Spirit be iiecessary to renew 
their nature, in the degree requisite to their being 
qualified for that state \ tfU whieh is implied in the ex- 
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press, though figarative, dteclaration, Except a man 
be bom of the Sptrity he cannot enter tftto the king' 
dom f^ God : * supposing this, is it possihk anj sen* 
' oas person can think it a slight matter, whether or no 
be makes use of the means, expressly oommaiided hj 
God, for obtaining this divine assistance? especially 
since the whole analogy of nature shews, that we ar& 
not to expect any benefits, without making nsO of the 
appointed means for obtaining or enjoying them. Now, 
reason shews us nothing of the particular immediate 
means of obtaining either temporal or spiritual bene- 
fits. This, therefore, we must learn, either from ex- 
perience or revelation. And experience, the present 
case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Chri- 
stianity being supposed either true or credible, it is un- 
speakable irreverence, and really the most presumptu« 
oas rashness, to treat it as a light matter. It can ne- 
ver justly be esteemed of little consequence, till it be 
positively supposed false. Nor do I know a higher 
and more important obligation which we are under, 
than that of examining most seriously Into the evidence 
of it, supposing its credibility } and of embracing it, 
upon supposition of its truth; 

The two following deductions may be proper to be 
added, in order to illustrate the foregoing observations, 
and to prevent their being mistaken. 

Firsty Hence we may clearly see, where lies the 
distinction between what is positive and what is moral 
in religion. Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons 
of whiqh we see j positive precepts are precepts, the 
reasons of which we do not see. f Moral duties arise 
out of the nature of the case itself, priwr to external 
command. Positive duties- do not arise out of the na- 



* John iii. 5. 

f This is the distinction between moral and positive precepCsr; 
considered respectiTeky as ^iich. Bat yet, since the Mter have 
somewhat of anuMral nature^ we ihay seetbt: reason ''ot'Ofc«m^i«tt*'_ 
adered in this rUw, Moral aad positive Tftc<te\^«s^^!^^*s®^ 
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ture of the case, but from external command ^ noF 
woald they be duties at all, were it not for such com* 
ma)id«received from him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are. But the manner: ia which the. nature of the. 
case, ox. the fact. of the^ relation, is made, known, this 
doth not denominate aay> duty, either positive or morale 
That, wo be baptized in the name of the Father, is as 
much a. positive duty as that we be baptized in the 
name of the Son \ because both arise equally from re- 
vealed command : though .the relation which we stand 
in to God the Father, is made known to us by . reason ^ 
the relation we stand in to Christ, by revelation onlyv 
On the other hand, the dispensation of the, gospel ad- 
mitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due to Christ, 
from his being the voluntary. minister of this dispensa- 
tion, as it is due to God the Father, from his being 
the fountain of all good \ though the first is made known 
to us by. revelation only, the second by .jseason. Hence 
also we may. see, and, foe distinctness sake, it may be 
worth mentioning, . that positive institutions come unr 
der a twofold ^consideration* They . are. either institu- 
tions found^ed on natural religion, as baptism in the 
name of the. Father 3 though thi& has ako a particular 
reference to the gospel dispensation, , for it is in the 
name of God, as the. Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
or they are external institutions founded on revealed 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Son, and. of the 
Holy Ghost.: 

Secondly i From the distinction between what is.mo-» 
ral and lybat is positive in religion, appears the ground 
of that peculiar preference, which the Scripture teachi 
es us to bc'due to the former. 

The. reason of positive institutions in general is very 
obvious, though we should not see the reason why such 



teepepts alike, in -other respects different. So faras they arealike, 
we dkcem: the reasons of both ; so far as they are different, we 
disceiB the reasons, of the former, but not of the laUer. See 
Pr i44i &<?• *nd ^-^is^, ...... 
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particular ones are pitched upon, rather than others. 
Whoever, therefore, instead of cavilling at words, will 
attend to the thing itself, noay clearly see, that posi- 
tive institutions, in general, as distinguished from this 
or that particular one, have the nature of moral com- 
mands \ aince die reasons of them appear, llius, for 
instance, the external worship of God is a moral duty, 
though no particolar mods of it be so. Care then is to 
be taken, when a comparison is made between positive 
and moral duties, that they be compared no farther 
than as they are different \ no farther than as the for- 
mer are positive, or arise out of mere external com- 
mand, the reasons of which we are not acquainted 
with \ and as the latter are moral, or arise out of the 
apparent reason of the case, without such external 
command. Unless this caution be observed, we shall 
run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing 
precepts enjoined by the same authority \ that in cer- 
tain conjunctures, it is impossible to obey both \ that 
the former is moral, ?'. r. a precept of which we see 
the reasons, and that they hold in the particular case 
before us \ but that the latter is positive, /. e> a pre* 
eept of which we do not see the reasons : it is indispu- 
table that our obligations are to obey the former^ be- 
cause there is an apparetit reason for this preference^ 
and none against it. Farther, positive institutions, I 
suppose all those \diich Christianity enjoins, are means 
to a moral end \ and the end most be acknowledged 
more excellent than the means. Nor is -observance of 
of these institntions any religions obedience at all, or 
of any. value, otherwise than as it proceeds from a mo- 
ral principle. This seems to be the strict logical way 
of stating and determining this mattery but will, per- 
haps, be found, less applicable td practice, than may 
be thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though mere lax 
way of consideration, and taking the words, moral law 
and positive institutions^ in the popular sense \ I add^ 
that the whole moral law is ad much malUr q^ t^n^^^ 
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command, as positive institutions are y for the Scripr 
ture enjoins ever^ moral virtue. In this respect, then, 
thojf ureboth upon, a level. But the moral law is, more- 
over» written upon our hearts ^ interwoven into our 
very nature. And this is a plain intimation of the Au» 
thor oCity \7hich is to be preferred, when they inter- 
fere. 

But there is not altogether so mnch necessity for the 
determination of this question, as some persons seem to 
think* Ndr are we left to. reason alone to determine 
it. For, ^r;^. Though mankind have,, in all ages, been 
greatly prone to. place their religion ia peculiar positive 
rites, by way of equivalent for obedience to moral pre- 
cepts *y yet^ without making any comparison at all be^ 
twei&iiL, Uiem^ and consequently without determining 
vhichi is to have tjie preference, the nature of the thing 
abundantly shews all notions of that kind to be utterly 
subversive of true religion ) as they arc, moreover, con- 
trary to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and like* 
wise to the most express parti^ar declarations of it*, 
that nothing can render us accepted of God, without 
moral virtue. S^ondlyt^ Upon, the occasion of men- 
tioning together positive- and moral duties, the Scripr 
ture always puts the stress of religion upon the latter, 
jmd Kever upon the former 3 which, though no SMi; of 
allowance to neg^lectthe .former, when they do not in* 
terfere with the latter,. yet is a plain intimation, that 
when they di^f. the latter are to be preferred. And^ 
farther, as mankind are for. placing the stress of their 
religion any where,, rather than upon virtue, lest both 
the reason of the thingi and th^ general spirit of Chri- 
stianity ,. appearing in the intimation now mentioned^ 
should be ineffectual against this prevalent folly ^ our 
Xiord hin^lf, ^oro^ whose oommandAloae the obligation 
of positive institutions arises, has Uk^tn occasion to 
ihake the comparison between them-.and moral precepts, 
when the Pharisees censured him for eating with pub- 
licans and sinners ;, and also when they censured hi» 
disciples for plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath- 
iay, Upon this comparison he. has determined e;c|^r^s<» 
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}y, and m form, which -ehall liave the preference when 
tbey interfere. And by delivering his authoritative de- 
termination in a proverbial manner of expression, he has 
made it general : / wUi have mer^y^ and not sacrifice** 
The propriety of the word proveritai is not the thing 
insisted upon, thou^, I think, the manner of speak- 
ing is to be ^led so. But that the manner of speak- 
ing very remarkably renders the determination genera], 
is sorely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case, 
been said only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid 
observance of the &bbath, even then,iiy piirity of rea- 
son, most josdy mi^t we have argued, tbut he pre- 
ferred mercy, Inewise, to-the observance of odier ritual 
institutions, and, invgeneral, moral •duties to positive 
ones. And thus the determination would hiive beea 
general, though its being so were infei'red, and not ex- 
pressed* But as the passage really stands in the gos- 
pel, it AS much stronger j for the sense^ ithd the «rery 
iiUsral words of our Lord's answer, are as a^llcable to 
any other iaslance -of a comparison, between positive 
and jDMnd duties, as to this upon whicli they were spo- 
ken. And if, in case of competition, mercy ifi to be 
preferred to positive institutions, it will scarce be 
thought, thit justice is to give place to them. It is re- 
marLahle,' too, that, asr the Wo^ds are a quotatioa' fitom ' 
the Old Testament, they - are idtroduot^d, on both the 
fore-mentioned occasions, with a declaration, that the 
Pharisees did iiot understand the meaning of them. 
This, I «ay, is 'Very remarkable ^ for, since it is scarce 
possible fer the moist ignorant person not to undershind 
the literal sense of the passage in the Prophet, -f and 
since understanding the literal sense would not have 
prevented their condemning i/ie guiltless^ % it can hard- 
ly be doubted, that the thing which our Lord really in- 
tended in that declaration was, that the Pharisees had 
not learnt from it, as they might, wherein the general 
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spirit of religion consists \ that it consist's in knoral 
piety and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual 
observances. However, it is certain we may learn this 
from his divine application of the passage, in the gos- 

pelf. . , , 

But, aa it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human 

nature, when, upon a comparison of two things, one is 
fouo4 to he of greater importance than the otlier, to 
con^ifler-tl^iis otjber as ofscarce^any importance at all^ 
it i^ : hj^tj; p^cessary , that ,We remind ourselv.es, how 
great :pro9Qrojftioii. it ib to make light of any institutions 
of di^vlne appointment \ that.imr obligations to obey all 
God^s ooiAmiinds whatever, are absolute and indispen- 
sable'^ and that commands merely positive, admitted 
\% be= firom hitti^ lay u» under a moral obligation to obey 
themj an obligMMa moral. in the strictest and most 
proper s^n^e.-. : . 

, To tliese things . I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account now given of Christianity most strongly shews 
and enforces ^pon us the obligation of seaiMiing the 
Scriptures, in' order to see what the scheme of revela- 
tion really is, instead of determining beforehand, from 
i'eason,.;wha| the; scheme of it mustbe.* . Indeed, if 
in revelation thtsre be found any passages, the seeming: 
lyeaiung'of which is contrary to natural rdigion, we 
may most certidnly conclude such seeming meaning not 
to :be the real one. But it is not any degree of a pre-> 
s)imption :^ai^st an interpretation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the light 
of nature cannot discover, f or a precept, which the 
l^w of nature does not oblige to. 
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CIIAP. II. 



Of the supposed Presumption against a Revelation ^ 
i^onsidered as miraculous. 



Having shewn the importance of the Christian reve- 
lation, and the obUgations which we are under serious- 
ly to attend to it, upon supposition of its truth or 
its credibility y the neict thing in order is, to consider 
the supposed presumptions against revelation in gene- 
ral \ which shall be the subject of this chapter ^ and 
the objections against the Christian in particular, 
which shall be the subject of some following ones. * 
For it seems the most natural method to remove these 
prejudices against Christianity, before we proceed to 
the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and 
the objections against that evidence, t 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from the analogy of na- 
ture, against the Christian scheme of things, at least 
against miracles \ so as that stronger evidence is ne- 
cessary to prove the truth and reality of them, than 
would be sufficient to convince us of other events or 
matters of fact. Indeed, the consideration of this sup- 
posed presumption cannot but be thought very insigni- 
ficant by many persons \ yet, as it belongs to the sub« 
ject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, 
and remove some prejudices^ however needless the 
consideration of it be, upon its own accounts 
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I. I find no appearance of a presamption, from the 
analogy of nature, against the general scheme of Chri- 
stianity, tliat God created and invisibly governs the 
world by Jesus Christ, and by him also will hereafter 
judge it in righteousness, i. e. render to every one ac- 
cording to his works ^ and that good men are under 
the secret influence of his Spirit. Whether these 
things are, or are not, to be called miraculous, is, 
perhaps, only a question about words j or, however, is 
of no moment in the case. If the analogy of nature 
raises any presumption against this general scheme of 
Christianity, it must be, either because it is not dis- 
coverable by reason or experience, or else because it 
is unlike that course of nature, which is. But ana- 
logy raises no presumption against the truth of this 
scheme, upon either of these accounts. 

First, There is no presumption, from analogy, against 
the * truth of it, upon account of its not being discover* 
able by reason or experience. For, suppose one who 
never heard of revelation, of the most improved under- 
standing, and acquainted with our whole system of na- 
tural philosophy and natural religion j such an one 
could not but be sensible, that it was but a very small 
part of the natural and moral system of the universe, 
which he was acquainted with. He could not but be 
sensible, that there must be innumerable things, in the 
dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present carrying on, and in 
what is to come, of which he was wholly ignorant, * and 
which could not be discovered without revelation. Whe- 
ther the scheme of nature be, in the strictest sense, in- 
finite or not, it is evidently vast, even beyond all possi- 
ble imagination. And, doubtless, that part of it which 
is opened to our view, is but as a point, in comparison 
of the whole plan of Providence, reaching throughout 
eternity, past and future ; in comparison of what is even 
now going on in the remote parts of the boundless uni- 
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verse ^ naj^ in comparison of tbc whole scheme of this 
world. And, therefore, that things lie beyond the na- 
tural reach pf our facnlties, is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them j because it is cer- 
tain, there are innumerable things, in the constitution 
and government of the universe, which are thus beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties. Secondly^ Analogy 
raises no presumption against any of the things con- 
tained in this general doctrine of Scripture now men- 
tioned, upon account of their being unlike the known 
course of nature. For there is no presumption at all, 
from analogy, that the whole course of things, or di- 
vine government, naturally unknown to us, and every 
tkiftg in it, is like to any thing in that which is known ; 
and therefore no peculiar presumption against any thing 
in the former, upon account of its being unlike to any 
thing in the latter. And in the constitution and natu- 
ral government of the world, as well as in the moral 
gofbmment of it, we see things, in a great degree, un- 
like one another ^ and therefore ought not to wonder at 
such unlikeness between things visible and invisible. 
However, the scheme of Christianity is by no means 
entirely unlike the scheme of nature^ as will appear in 
the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a 
divine mission, has been stated with great exactness 
by divines i and is, I think, sufficiently understood by 
every one. Tliere aro also invisible miracles 5 the in- 
carnation of Christ, for instance, which, being secret, 
cannot be alleged as a proof of such a mission ^ but re- 
quire themselves to be proved by visible miracles. Re- 
velation itself, too, is miraculous, and miracles are the 
proof of it y and the supposed presumption against theso 
shall presently be considered. All which I have been 
observing here is, that, whether we chuse to call every 
thing in the dispensations, of Providence, not discover- 
able without revelation, nor like the known course of 
things, miraculous j and whether the general Christian 
dispensation now mentioned, is to be called so, or not^ 
the foregoing observations seem cerUm\^ \.^ ^W«^^^\* 
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there is no presumption against ]t| from the analogy of 
nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against 
some operations, which we should now call miraculous ^ 
particularly, none against a revelation, at the begin- 
ning of the world \ nothing of such presumption against 
it, as is supposed to be implied or expressed in the 
word miraculous. For a miraele, in its very notion, 
is relative to a course of nature ^ and implies somewhat 
different from it, considered as being so. Now, either 
there was no course of nature at the time which we are 
speaking of ^ or, if there were, we are not acquainted 
"^vhat the course of nature is upon the first peopling of 
worlds. And therefore the question, whether mankind 
had a revelation made to them at that time, is to be 
considered, not aa a question concerning a miracle, but 
as a common question of fact. And we have the like 
reason, be it more or less, to admit the report of Uu- 
dition, concerning this question, and concerning com« 
raon matters of fiEict of the same antiquity.^ for in- 
stance 'y what part of the earth was first peopled. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed io this 
state, there was a power exerted, totally different from 
the present course of nature. Now, whether this 
power, thus wholly different from the present course 
of nature, for we cannot properly apply to it the word 
miraculous ; whether this power stopped immediately 
after it had made maa^ op went on, and exerted itself 
farther in giving him a revelation, is a question of the 
same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted it- 
self in such a particular degree and manner^ or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of 
the world, be considered as miraculous, or rather, be 
called by that name, the case will not be different ^ 
since it must be acknowledged, that such a power was 
exerted. For, supposing it acknowledged that our Sa- 
viour spent some years in a course of working miracles^ 
there is no more presumption, worth mentioning, a- 
gainst his having exerted this miraculous power, in a. 
certain degree greater, than in ^ certain degree less | 
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in one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ^ 
in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can he no peculiar 
presumption, from the analogy of nature, against sup- 
posing a revelation, when man was first placed upon the 
earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation 
io history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned 
out ', hut the whole of history and traditinn makes for 
the other side, that it came into the world hv revela^ 
tion. Indeed, the state of religion in the nest ages, 
of which we have any account, seems to suppose and 
imply, that this was the original of it amongst man- 
kind. And these reflections together, without taking 
in the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to real 
and a very material degree of evidence, that there was 
a revelation at the beginning of the world. Now, this 
as it is a confirmation of natural religion, and there- 
fore mentioned in the former part of this treatise j * 
so, likewise^ it has a tendency to remove any preju- 
dices against a subsequent revelation. 

II r. But still it may be objected, that there is some 
peculiar presumption, from analogy, against miracles^ 
particularly against revelation, after the settlement, 
and during the continuance of a course of nature. 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it 
is to he observed in general, that before we can have 
ground for raising what can, with any propriety, be 
called an argument from analogy, for or gainst reve- 
lation considered as somewhat miraculous, we must be 
ac([uainted with a similar or parallel case. But the 
history of some other world, seemingly in like circum- 
stances with our own, is no more than a parallel case 5 
and therefore nothing short of this can be so. Yet, 
could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a 
revelation, from being informed whether such world had 
one, or not j such a proof, being drawn from one single 
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'instance only, most be infinitely precarious. More par- 
ticularly : First of all, There is a very strong presump- 
tion against common speculative truths, and against 
the most ordinary facts, before the proof of them y^ 
ivhich yet is overcome by almost any proof. There i»-. 
a presumption of millions to one, against the story of 
Casary or of any other man. For suppose a number 
of comnEkon facts so and so circumstanced, of which one^ 
had no kind of proof, should happen to come into one's 
thoughts 'f every one would, without any possible doubt, 
conclude them to be false. And the like may be said 
of a single common fact. And from hence it appears, 
that the question of importance, as to the matter before 
uSy is, concerning the degree of the peeuliair presump- 
tion supposed against miracles ^ not whether there be 
any peculiar presumption at all against them. For, if 
there be the presumption of millions to one, against the 
most common facts, what can a small presumption, ad- 
ditional to this, amount to, though it be peculiar ? It 
cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The only ma- 
terial question is, whether there be any such presump- 
tion against miracles, as to render them iu any sort in- 
credible ? Secondly J If we leave out the consideration 
of religion, we are in such total darkness, upon what 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, the pre- 
sent course of nature depends^ that there does not ap- 
pear any improbability for or against supposing, that 
£ve or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, &om 
Whence miraculous interpositions may have arisen. And 
from this, joined with the foregoing observation, it 
will follow, that there must be a presumption, beyond 
3i)l comparison, greater, against the particular common 
facts just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general; before any evidence of either. But, thirdly^ 
Take in the consideration of religion, or the moral sy- 
stem of the world, and then we see distinct particular 
reasons for miracles ^ to afford mankind instruction ad- 
ditional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. 

Aod tbis gives a real credibUity tQthe supposition, that 
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2t might be part of the original plan of things, that 
there should be miraculous interpositions. Then, last* 
lyy Miracles must not be compared to common natural 
events > or, to events which, though uncommon, are simi- 
lar to what we daily experience y but to the extraordi» 
nary phenomena of nature. And then the comparisoa 
will be between, the presumption against miracles, and 
the presumption, against such uncommon appearances, 
suppose, as comets, and a^inst there being any such- 
powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so con- 
trary to the properties of other bodies not endued with* 
these powers^ And before any one can determine,, 
whether there be any peculiar presumption against mi- 
racles, more than against other extraordinary things,, 
he must consider, what, upon first hearing, would be- 
tlie presumption against the last-mentioned appearan- 
ces and powers, to a person acquainted only with the 
daily,, monthly, aqd annual course of nature respecting 
this earth, and with those conunon powers of matter ~ 
which we every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude, That there certainly is no. 
such presumption against miracles, as to render them 
in any wise incredible ^ that,, on the contrary, our be- 
ing able to discern reasons for them, gives a positive 
credibility to the history of them, in cases where those 
reasons hold ^ and that it is by no means certain, that 
there is any peculiar presumption at all, from analogy, 
even in the lowest degree, against miracles,., as distin- 
guished from other extraordinary phenomena ^ though 
it is not worth while to perplex the reader with inqui- 
ries into the abstract nature of evidence, in-order to 
determine a question, which, without such inquiries, 
we see f is of no importance. 
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Of our Incapacity of judging^ what were to be ex^ 
pected in a Revelation ; and the Credibility y from 
Analogyy that it must contain Things appearing 
liable to Objections,. 



Besides the objections against the evIJence for Chrir 
stianity, many 'are alleged against the scheme of it j 
against the whole manner in which it is put and left 
with the world ^ as well as against several particular 
relations in Scripture : objections drawn from the de- 
ficiencies of revelation ^ from things in it appearing tp 
m^n foolishness ; * from its containing matters of of*- 
fence^ which have led, and it must have been foreseen 
would lead, into strange enthusiasm and superstition, 
and be made to serve the purposes of tyranny and 
wickedness ) from its not being universal ^ and, which 
is a thing of the same kind, from its evidence not be- 
ing so convincing and satisfactory as it might have 
been ^ for this last is sometimes turned into a positive 
argument against its truth, f It would be tedious, 
indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulars 
comprehended under the objections here referred to, 
they being so various according to the different fancies 
of men. There are persons who think it a strong ob- 
jection against the authority of Scripture, that it is 
not composed by rules of art, agreed upon by critics, 
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for polite and correct writing. And the scorn is inex* 
pressible, with which some of the prophetic parts of 
Scripture are treated 5 partly through the rashness of 
interpreters, but very much also on account of the hi- 
eroglyphical and figurative language in \f hich they are 
left us. Some of the principal things of this sort shall 
be particularly considered in the following Chapters. 
But my design at present is to observe, in general, with 
respect to this whole way of arguing, that, upon suppo- 
sition of a revelation, it is highly credible beforehand, 
we should be incompetent judges of it, to a great de- 
gree \ and that it would contain many things appearing 
to us liable to great objections, in case we judge of it 
otherwise than by the analogy of nature. And, there- 
fore, though objections against the evidence of Christi- 
anity are most seriously to be considered, yet objections 
against Christianity itself are, in a great measure, fri- 
volous 'y almost all objections against it, excepting those 
which are alleged against the particular proofs of its 
coming from God. I express myself with oaution, lest 
I should be mistaken to vilify reason, which is indeed 
the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concern* 
ing any thing, even revelation itself; or be misunder- 
stood to assert, that a supposed revelation cannot be 
proved false from internal characters. For, it may con- 
tain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either 
of these would prove it false. Nor will I take upon 
me to affirm, that nothing else can possibly render any 
supposed revelation incredible. Yet still the observa- 
tion above is, I think, true beyond doubt, that objeetiona 
against Christianity, as distinguished from objections a- 
gainst its evidence, are frivolous. To make out this, is 
the general design of the present Chapter. And, with 
regard to the whole of it, I cannot but particularly wish, 
that the proofs might be attended to, rather than the 
assertions cavilled at, upon account of any unaeceptable 
consequences, whether real or supposed, which may be 
drawn from them. For, after all, that which is true, 
must be admitted ; though it should shew us the short- 
ness of our faculties, and that vre are Va tvo m^^'^^^"s. 
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of many things, of which we are apt to think ourselves 
very competent ones. Nor will this he any ohjection 
with reasonable men j at least, upon second thought, 
it will not lie any objection with such, against the just- 
ness of the following observations. 

As God governs the world, and instructa his crea- 
tures, according to certain laws or rules, in the known 
course of nature, known by reason together with ex- 
'perience ^ so the Scripture informs us of a scheme of 
divine Providence, additional to this. It relates, that 
God has, by revelation, instructed men in things con- 
cerning his government, wbich they co\ild not otherwise 
have known, and reminded them of things which they 
might otherwise know \ and attested the truth of the 
whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the re- 
vealed dispensation of tbings are both from God, if they 
coincide with each other, and together make up one 
scheme «f Providence, our being incompetent judges of 
one, must render it credible that wc may be incompe- 
tent judges also of the other. Since, upon experience^ 
the acknowledged constitution and bourse of nature is 
found to be greatly different from wh^t, before experi- 
ence, would have been expected 3 and such as, men 
fancy, there lie great objections against : This renders 
it beforehand highly credible, that they may find the 
revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge of it as 
they do of the constitution of nature, very different from 
expectations formed beforehand y and liable, in appear- 
ance, to great objections : objections against the scheme 
itself,^ and against the degrees and manners of the mi- 
raculous interpositions, by which it was attested and 
carried on. Thus, suppose a prince to govern his do- 
minions in the wisest manner possible, hy common 
known laws 5 and that upon some exigenciiLS he should 
suspend tbese laws, and govern, in several instances, 
in a different manner : If one of his subjects were not 
a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on, it could 
not be expected, that the same person would be a com- 
petent judge, in \>'hat exigencies, or in what m^nnerj^ 
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or to what degree, those laws commonly observed would 
be suspended or deviated from. If he were not a judge 
of the wisdom of the ordinary administration, there is 
no reason to think he would be a judge of the wisdom of 
the extraordinary. If he thought he had objections 
against the former, doubtless, it is highly supposable, 
he might think also, that he had objections against the 
latter. And thus, as we fall into infinite follies and mis- 
takes, whenever we pretend, otherwise than from expe- 
rience and analogy, to judge of the constitution and 
course of nature, it is evidently supposable beforehand, 
that we should fall into as great, in pretending to judge , 
in like mannier, concerning revelation. Nor is there 
any more ground to expect that this latter should ap- 
pear to us clear of objections, than that the former 
should. 

These observations relating to the whole of Christi- 
anity, are applicable to inspiration in particular. As 
we are in no sort judges beforehand, by what laws or 
rules, in nvhat degree, or by what means, it were to 
have been expected that God would naturally instruct 
us *y so, upon supposition of his affording us light and 
instruction by revelation, additional to what he has af- 
forded us by reason and experience, we are in no sort 
jadges, by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
were to be expected, that this supernatural light and 
instruction would be afforded us. We know not be- 
forehand, what degree or kind of natural information, 
it were to be expected God would afford men, each by 
, iiis own reason and experience 5 nor how far he would 
enable, and effectually dispose them to communicate it, 
whatever it should be, to each other ; nor whether the 
evidence of it would be certain, highly probable, or 
doubtful f nor whether it would be given with equal 
clearness and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, 
upon any good ground, I mean, whether natural know- 
iedce, or even the faculty itself by which we are ca- 
pable of attaining it, reason, would be given us at 
once, or gradually. In like manner, wc are wholly 
ignorant what decree oF new know\ot\^o, \\. nn^t:^ \.^^^ 
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expected, God would give mankind by revelatioDy up- 
on supposition of his aiflbrding one ^ or how far, or in 
what way, he would interpose miraculously, to qualify 
them, to whom he should originally make the revela- 
tion, for communicating the knowledge given by it \ 
and to secure their doing it to the age in which they 
should live ^ and to secure its being transmitted to po- 
sterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the evi- 
dence of it would be certain, or highly probable, or 
doubtful y * or whether all who should have any degree 
of instruction from it, and any degree of evidence of 
its truth, would have the same : or whether the scheme 
would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. Nay, 
we are not in any sort able to judge, whether it were 
to have been expected, that the revelation should have 
been committed to writing ; or left to be handed down, 
and consequently corrupted by verbal tradition, and at 
length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, and dur- 
ing such time as they are permitted, in the degree they 
evidently are, to act as they will. • 

But it may be said, '' that a revelation in some of 
the above-mentioned circumstances, one, for instance, 
which was not committed to writing, and thus secured 
against danger of corruption, would not have answered 
its purpose.^' I ask, what purpose ? It would not have 
answered all the purposes which it has now. answered, 
and in the same degree \ bat it would have answered 
others, or the same in different degrees. And which 
of these were the purposes of God, and best fell in with 
his general government, we could not at all have de- 
termined beforehand. 

Now, since it has been shewn, that we have no 
principles of reason upon which to judge befoi'chand, 
how it were to be expected revelation. should have been 
left, or what was most suitable to the divine plan of 
government, in any of the fore-mentioned respects \ it 
must be quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any 
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of them, against its being left in one way rather than 
another j for tiiis would be to object against things, upon 
account of their being different from expectations, which 
have been shewn to be without reason. And thus we 
see, that the only question concerning the truth of Chri- 
stianity is, whether it be a real revelation ', not whether 
it be attended with every cirpumstance which we should 
have looked for : and concerning the authority of Scrip- 
tore, whether it be what it claims to be ^ not whether 
it be a book of such sort, and so jpromu^d, as weak 
men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revela* 
tion should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seem- 
ing inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early 
disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor any 
other things of the Uke kind, though they had been much 
more considerable in degree than they arc, could over- 
throw the authority of the Scripture ; unless the Pro- 
phets, Apostles, or our Lord, had promised, that the 
book, containing the divine revelation, should be secure 
from those things. Nor indeed can any objections over- 
throw such a kmd of revelation as the Christian claims 
to be, since there are no objections against the morality 
of it, * but such as can shew, that there is no proof of 
miracles wrought originally in attestation of it 5 no ap- 
pearance of any thing miraculous in its obtaining in the 
world ^ nor any of prophecy, that is, of events foretold^ 
which human sagacity could not foresee. If it can be 
shewn, that the proof alleged for all these, is absolutely 
none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were 
it allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, 13 
lower than is allowed; yet, whilst any proof of them 
lemaina, revelation will stand upon much the same foot 
it does at present, as to all the purposes -of -life and 
practice, -and ought to have the like influence upon our 
behaviour. 

From the foregoing observafions, too, it willfollow, 
and those who inll thoroughly examine into revelation 
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. will find it worth remarking, tbat there arc several 
ways of arguingy which, though just with regard toother 
writings, are not applicable to Scripture ^ at least not 
to the prophetic parts of it. We cannot argue, for in- 
stance, that this cannot be the sense or intent of such a 
passage of Scripture, for if it had, it would have been 
expressed more plainly, or have been represented under 
a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ^ yet we may justly 
argue thus, with respect to common books. And the 
reason of this difference is very evident ^ that in Scrip- 
ture we are not competent, judges, as we are in common 
books, how plainly it were to have been expected, what 
is the true sense should have been expressed, or under 
how apt an image figured. The only question is, what 
appearance there is that this is the sense ? and scarce 
at all, how much more determinately or accurately it 
might have been- expressed or figured 2 

*^ But is it not self-evident, that internal improba^ 
bUities of all kinds, weaken external probable proof 2?^ 
Doubtless. But to what practical purpose can this be 
alleged here, when it has been proved before, * that 
real internal improbabilities, which rise .even to moral 
certainty, are overcome by the most ordinary testimony? 
and whien it now has been m^de appear, that we scarce 
know what are improbabilities, as to the matter w^ are 
here considering ? as it will farther aj^ear from what 
follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it la 
manifest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, 
what supernatural instruction were to have been ex- 
pected 'y and though it is self-evident, that the objections 
of an incompetent judgment must be frivolous } yet it 
may be proper to go one step farther, and observe, that 
if men will be regardless of these things, and pretesd 
to judge of the Scripture by preconceived expectations^ 
the analogy of nature shews beforehand, not only that 
it is higl% credible they may, but also probable that 
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they will, ima^bie they have strong ohjections against 
it, however really unexceptionable : for so, prior to 
experience, they would think they had, against the cir* 
cumstances, ana degrees, and the whole manner of that 
instruction, which is aflPorded by the ordinary course of 
nature. Were the instruction which God affords to 
brute creatures by instincts and mere propensions, and 
to mankind by these together with reason, matter of 
probable proof, and not of eertain observation, it 
would be rejected as incredible, in many instances of 
k, only upon account of the means by which this in- 
struction is given, the seeming disproportions, the limi- 
tations, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. 
For instance : Would it not have been thought highly 
improbable, that men should have been so much, more 
capable of discovering, even to certainty, the general 
laws of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, and revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies \ than the occasions and 
cores of distempers, and many other things, in which 
human life seems so much more nearly concerned, than 
Vk astronomy ? How capricious and irregular a way of 
information, would it be said, is that o\ invention^ by 
neans of which nature instructs us in matters of science, 
and in many things upon which the affairs of the world 
greatly depend v that a man should, by this faculty, be 
made acquainted with a thing in an instant, when, per- 
haps, he is thinking of somewhat else, which he has ia 
vain been searching afiter, it may be, for years. So 
likewise the imperfections attending the only method, 
by which nature enables and directs us to communicate 
cur thoughts to each other, are innumerable. Lan- 
guage is, in its very nature, inadequate, ambiguous,, 
uable to infinite abase, even from negligence \ and so 
liable to it from design, that every man can deceive^ 
and betray by it. And, to mention but one instance 
more, that brutes, without reason, should act, in many 
respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater 
than what men have in those respects, would be thought 
impossible. Yet it is certain they do act with such su- 
^rlor foresight : whether it be theii witi> vcAa^^^ Sa. 
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another question. From these things it is highly ere- 
ilible beforehand^ that upon supposition God should af- 
ford men some additional instruction by revelation, it 
would be with circumstances, in manners, degrees, and 
respects, which we should be apt to fancy we had great 
objections against the credibility of. Nor are the ob- 
jections against the Scripture, nor against Christianity 
in genera], at all more or greater than the analogy of 
nature would beforehand,— not perhaps giveground to 
expect J for this analogy may not he sufficient,* in 
some cases, to ground an expectation upon ;*— but no 
more nor greater, than analogy would shew it, before- 
hand, to be supposable and credible, that there might 
seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a parti- 
cular objection, it will be more distinctly seen, how 
they are applicable to others of the like kind ^ and in- 
deed to almost all objections against Christianity, as 
distinguished from objections against its evidence. It 
appears from Scripture, that as it was not unusual, in 
the apostolic age, for persons, upon their conversion to 
Christianity, to be endued with miraculous gifb ; so, 
some of those persons exercised these gifts in a strange- 
ly irregular and disorderly manner: and this is made an 
objection against their being really miraculous. Now 
the foregoing observations quite remove this objection, 
how considerably soever it may appear at first sight. 
For, consider a person endued with any of these gifts, 
for instance, that of tongues \ it is to be supposed that 
he had the same power over this miraculous gif^, as 
he would have had over it, had it been the effect of ha- 
bit, of study, and use, as it ordinarily is ^ or the same 
power over it, as he had over any other natural en- 
dowment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
manner he did any other ; either regularly and upon 
proper occasions only, or irregularly and upon impro- 
per ones 'y according to his sense of decency and his 
character of prudence. Where then is the objection ? 
Why, if this miraculous power was indeed given to 
the world, to propagate Christianity, and attest the 
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truth of ity we migbt, it seems, have expected, that 
other sort of persons should have been chosen to be 
invested with it 'y or that these should, at the same 
time, have been endued with prudence ^ or, that they 
should have been continually restrained, and direct- 
ed in the exercise of it : i, e. that God should have 
miraculously interposed, if at all, in a different man- 
ner or higher degree. Bht, from the observations 
made above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and manners it were to have 
been expected he should miraculously interpose ^ upoa 
supposition of his doing it in some degree and manner*. 
Nor, in the natural course of Providence, are superior 
gifts of memory, eloquence,, knowledge, and other ta- 
lents of great influence, oonfcrrcd only on persons of 
prudence and decency, or such as are disposed to make 
the propercst use of them. Nor is the instruction and 
admonition naturally aiForded us for the conduct of life» 
particularly in our education, commonly given in a 
manner the most suited to recommend it \ but oftea 
with circumstances apt to prejudice us against such 
instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great re* 
semblance between the light of ^nature and of revela- 
tion, in several other respects. Practical Christianity, 
or that faith and behaviour which renders a man a 
Christian, is a plain and obvious thing' ^ like the com- 
mon rules of conduct, with respect to our ordinary 
temporal afiaii's. The more distinct and particular 
knowledge of those things, the study of which the a- 
postle calls going on unto perfection^ * and of the pro- 
phetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natural 
and even civil knowledge, may require very exact 
thought and careful consideration. The hinderances, 
too, of natural and of supernatural light and know- 
kdge, have been of the same kind. And as it is own- 
ed the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
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stood, so, if it ever comes to be understood before the 
restitution of all things^ * and without miraculous in- 
terpositions, it must be in the same way as natural 
knowledge is come at ;; by the continuance and pro- 
gress of learning and of liberty, and by particular per- 
sons attending to, comparing, and pursuing, intimations 
scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and 
disregarded by the generality of the world. For this 
is the way in which all improvements are made \ by 
thoughtful men tracing, on obscure hints, as it were, 
dropped us by nature accidentally, or which seem to 
come into our minds by chance. Nor is It at all incre- 
dible, that a book, which has been so long in the pos- 
session of mankind, should contain many truths as yet 
undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena, and the 
same faculties of investigation, from which such great - 
discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in 
the present and last age, were equally in the posses- 
sion of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it might be intended, that events, as they 
come to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning 
of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy failsv in a 
material respect ^ fov that natural knowledge is . of ' 
little or no consequence. But I have been speaking 
of the general instruction, which natinre does or does 
not afford us. ' And, besides, some parts of natural 
knowledge, in the more common restrained sense of 
the words, are of the greatest consequence to the ease 
and convenience of life. But suppose the analog]^ 
did, as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it mifffa^ 
he abundantly supplied from the whole constitatKin 
and course of nature ^ which shews that God'' does not 
dispense his gifts according to our notions of the 
advantage and c6nsequence they would be- of ' to us« . 
Atod this in general, with hb method -of dispensing; 
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knowledge in particular, would together make out an 
analogy full lo the point before us. 

But it may be objected still farther, and more ge* 
neraUy ; ** The Scripture represents the world as in » 
state of ruin, and Christianity as an expedient to re- 
cover it, to help in these respects where nature fails ; 
in particular, to supply the deficiencies of natural light* 
Is it credible, then, that so many ages should have 
been let pass, before a matter of such a sort, of so great 
and so general importance, was made known to man- 
kind 'j and then that it should be made known to so 
small a part of them ? Is it conceivable, that this sup* 
ply shd^d be so very deficient, should have the like 
obscurity and doubtfulness, be liable to the like per- 
versions, in short, lie open to all the like objections, 
as the light of nature itself?" * Without determining 
how far this in fact is so, I answer. It is by no means 
incredible that it might be so, if the light of nature 
and of revelation be from the same hand. Men are 
Batarally liable to diseases^ for which God, in his 
good providence, has provided natural remedies, t But 
remedies existing in nature have been unknown to 
mankind for many ages ^ arc known but to few now ; 
probably many valuable ones are not known yet* 
Great nas been, and is, the obscurity and difficulty, 
in the nature and application of them. Circumstan- 
ces seem often to make them very improper, where 
they are absolutely necessary. It is after long labour 
and study, and many unsuccessful endeavours, that 
they are brought to be as useful as they are \ after 
high contempt and absolute rejection of the most use^ 
fill we have ^ and after disputes and doubts, which have 
seemed to be endless. The best remedies, too, when 
unskilfully, much more if dishonestly, applied, may 
produce new diseases ', and, with the rightest applii 
cation, the success of^ them is often doubtful. In 
xaany cases, they are not at ^1 effectual 3 wbero 
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they are, it is often very slowly ^ and the application 
of them, and the necessary regimen acQ«mpanjing it, 
is, not uncommonly, so disagrreeable, that some wilL 
not submit to them ^ and satisfy themjselves "with the 
excuse, that if they would, it is not certain whether it 
would be successful. And many persons, who labour 
under diseases, for which there are known natural re- ' 
medies, are not so happy as to be always, if ever, in: 
the way of them. In a word, the remedies which na- 
ture has provided for diseases, are neither certain,, per- 
fect, nor universal. And indeed the same principles^ 
of arguing, which would lead us to conclude, that they 
must be so, would lead us likewise to conclude, that 
there could be no occasion for them^ t. e. that there 
could be no diseases at all. And, therefore, our expe- 
rience that there are diseases, shews, that it is credible 
beforehand, upon supposition nature has provided re- 
medies for them, that these remedies may be, as by ex* 
perience we find they are, not certain, nor perfect, nor 
universal \ because it shews, that the principles upon' 
which we should expect the contrary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all 
these things ? Not that reason is no judge df what 
is offered to us as being of divine revelation. For 
this would be to infer, that we are unable to judge of 
any thing, because we are unable to judge of aft* 
things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not only 
of the meaning, but also of the morality and the evi- 
dence, of revelation. Firsts It is the province of rea- 
son to judge of the morality of the Scripture v *• ^' not 
whether it contains things different from wiiat we 
should have expected- from a wise, just, and gdod Be- 
ing *, for objections from hence have been no^ obvi- 
ated 'y but whether it contains things plainly contra- 
dictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness^ to what the 
light of nature teaches us of God. And I know no- 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, except- 
ing such objections as are formed upon suppositions, 
which would equally conclude, that the constitution of 
nature is cojitradictory to wisdom, justice, or good- 
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ness ; which most certainly it is not. Indeed, there 
are some particular precepts in Scripture, given to 
particular persons, requiring actions, which would ^be 
immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. 
But it is easy to see, that all these are of such a kind 
as that the precept changes the whole nature of the 
case and of the action \ and both constitutes and shews 
that not to be unjust or immoral, which, prior to the 
precept, must have appeared and really have been so : 
which may well be, since none of these precepts are 
contrary to immutable morality. If it were command-. 
edf to cultivate the principles, and act from the spi- 
rit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty \ the command 
would not alter the nature of the case, or of the ac- 
tion,' in any of these instances. But it is quite other- 
wise in precepts, which require only the doing an ex- 
ternal action^ for instance, taking away the proper- 
ty or life of any. For men have no right to either 
life or property, but what arises solely &om the grant 
of God : When this grant is revoked, they cease to 
have any right at all in either ^ and when this revoca^ 
tion is made known, as surely it is possible it may be, 
it must cease to be unjust to deprive them of either. 
And though a course of external acts, which without 
command would be immoral, must make an immoral 
habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
natural tendency.. I thought proper t» say thus much 
of , the few Scripture precepts, which require, not vi- 
cious actions, but actions which would have been vi- 
cious had it not been for such precepts y because they 
are sometimes weakly urged as immoral, and great 
weight is laid upon objections drawn from them. But 
to me there seems no difficulty at all in these preeepts, 
hut what arises from their being offences ^ z. e* from- 
their being liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, 
by wicked designing men, to serve the most norrid 
purposes, and, perhaps, to mislead the weak and en- 
thusiastic. And objections from this head arc not ob- 
jections against revelation, but against the whole no- 
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tioa of religion, as ai trials and against tbe general 
constitution of nature. Secondly:^ Reason is able ta 
judge, and musty of the eyidehce of revelation, and of 
the objections urged against that evidence ; ¥^hich 
shall be the subject of a follovring Chapter. * 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations 
is, that the question upon which the truth of Christia- 
nity depends, is scarce at all, what objections there 
are against its scheme, since there are none against 
the morality of it \ but what objections there are a* 
gainst its evidence ; or, what proof there remains 
of ity (ifter due allowances made for the objections 
against that proof: Because it has been shewn, that 
the objections against Christianity^ as distinguished, 
from objections against its evidence^ are frivolous^. 
For surely very little weight, if any at all, is to be 
laid upon a way of arguing and objecting, which, when 
applied to the genertd constitution o£ nature, experio- 
ence shews not to be conclusive : and such, I think, is 
the whole way of objecting treated of throughout tfais^ 
Chapter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes 
upon suppositions, which mislead us to think, that the 
Author of nature would not act, as we experience he 
does 'y or would act, in such and such cases, as we ex- 
perience he does not in like cases* But the unreason- 
ableness of this way of objecting will appear yet more 
evidently from hence, tliat the chief things thus objected 
against, are justified,^ as. shall be farther shewn, f by 
distinct, particular, aiid full analogies, in the consti- 
tution- and course of nature*. 

- But it is to be remembered^ that as frivolous as ob- 
jections of the foregoing sort against revelation are, 
yet, when a supposed revelation is more consistent 
with itself, and has a more general and uniform ten« 
dency to promote virtue, than^ all circumstances conr- 
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sidered, coald have beca expected cnca endic*Li5in 
and political Tiews ; tliis is a prEsssptire proof of its 
not proceeding from, them, and so of its tmtli : be- 
cause we are competent judges, wliat miglit have bcea 
expected finom entkasiaam and political view*. 
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tioa of religion, as ai trial y and against tliie general 
constitution of nature. Secondly;^ Reason is able ta 
judge, and must, of the eyidence of revelation, and of 
the objections urged against that evidence ; ¥^hich 
shall be the subject of a following Chapter. ^ 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations 
is, that the question upon which the truth of Christia- 
nity depends, is scarce at all, what objections there 
are against its scheme, since there are none against 
the morality of it ^ but what objections there are a* 
gainst its evidence: or, what proof there remains 
of ity ofter due cdhwances made for the objections 
against that proof: Because it has been shewn, that 
the objections against Christianity^ as distinguished, 
from of^ections against its evidence^ are frivolous^. 
For surely very little weight, if any at all, is to be 
laid upon a way of arguing and objiecting, which, when 
applied to the general constitution o£ nature, experir. 
ence shews not to be conclusive : and such, I think, is 
the whole way of objecting treated of throughout thia 
Chapter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes 
upon suppositions, which mislead us to think, that the 
Author of nature would not act, as we experience he 
does \ or would act, in such and such cases, as we ex* 
perience he does not in like cases* But the unreason- 
ableness of this way of objecting will appear yet more 
evidently from hence, that the chief things thus objected 
against, are justified, as shall be farther shewn, f by 
distinct, particular, and full analogies, in. the consti- 
tution- and course of nature.. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as ob- 
jections of the foregoing sort against revelation are, 
yet, when a supposed revelation is more consistent 
with itself, and has a more general and uniform ten-^^ 
dency to promote virtue, than> all circumstances cour- 
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sidered, could hame been expected from enthusiasm 
and political Yiews \ this is a presumptive proof of its 
not proceeding from them, and so of its truth : be- 
cause we are competent judges, ^hat might have been 
expected from enthusiasm and political views. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Christianity^ considered as a Scheme or Constt* 
tioHj imperfectly comprehended. 



It hath been now shewn, * that the analogy of natore 
renders it highly credible beforehand, that, supposing 
a revelation to be made, it must contain many things 
-very different from what we should have expected, and 
such as appear open to great objections : and that this 
observation, in good measure, takes off the force of 
those objections, or rather precludes them. But it may 
be alleged, that this is a very partial answer to such 
objections, or a very unsatisfactory way of obviating 
them : because it doth not shew at all, that the things 
objected against can be wise, just, and good^ mudi 
less, that it is credible they are so. It will there- 
fore be proper to shew this distinctly, by applying to 
these objections against the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness of Christianity, the answer above t given to like 
objections against the constitution of nature \ before 
we consider the particular analogies in the latter to 
the particular things objected against in the former. 
Now, that which affords a sufficient answer to ob- 
jections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of 
the.constitution of nature, is its being a constitution, 
a system, or scheme, imperfectly comprehended^ a 
scheme, in which means are made use of to accomplish 
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ends \ and which is carried on by general laws. For, 
from these things it has been proved, not only to be 
possible, but also to be credible, that those things 
which are objected against, may be consistent with 
wisdom, justice, and goodness \ nay, may be instances 
of them : and even that the constitution and govern- 
ment of nature may be perfect in the highest possible 
degree. If Christianity, then, be a scheme, and of 
the like kind, it is evident, the like objections against 
it must admit of the like answer. And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our com- 
prehension. The moral government of God is exercised, 
by gradually conducting -things so in the course ef his 
providence, that every one, mt length, and upon the 
whole, shall receive according to his deserts \ and nei- 
ther fraud nor violence, but truth and right, shall finally 
prevail. Chri^ianity is a particulalr scheme undo* this 
general plan of providence, and a part of it, conducive 
to its completion, with regard to mankind : consisting 
itself alse of various parts, and a mysterious economy, 
which has been carrying on firom the; time the world 
camd into its present wretched state, and is still carry- 
ing on, for its recovery, by a divine peison, the Mes- 
sisJi \ ** who is to gather together in one, the children 
of God that are scattered abroad," * and establish 
'* an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness." t And in order to it, after various manifest 
tations of things, relating to this great and general 
scheme of Pix>vidence, Uirough a succession of many 
ages ;-— (** For -the Spirit of Christ, which was in the 
prophets, te^iiied beforehand his sufferings, and the 
glory -that; should follow : unto whom it was revealed, 
that ntft iknto themselves, but unto us, they did mi* 
nister the things which are now reported unto ud h^ 
tbeiii that have preached die gospel \ which things the 
^angels desire to look into :" j:)--->after various dispea- 

* Joha"^ Sa. f a Pet iii. xj. 
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sations, lfx>king forward and preparatoiy to Uiis final 
salvation, '^ In the fulness of time,*^ when infinite wis- 
dom thought fit. He, '' being in the form of God, 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a -servatnt, and, was made in the likeness of 
meff; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became -obodient to death, even the death 
of the cross : wherefore G«d also hath highly exalted 
him, and gi^n him a name -which is above every 
name \ that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
boWj of things in heaven, and things in die earth, 
and things under the earth *, and that every t«Bgue 
should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the ^lory 
of God the Father.^' * Farts likewise of this eceoo* 
my, lure t^e miraculous juission of the Holy Ghost, 
and <kis -ordinary assistances given to good men ) the 
invisible government which Christ at present exercises 
over his church ^ that which he himself infers to in 
these words, f ** In my Father^s house ure many man- 
iUOB»— I .go to prepare a place for -you ^'^ and his fu- 
ture return to ^' judge the world in righteousness,^' and 
completely re-establiahthe kingdom of God. ^* For the 
Father judgeth bo man $ but hath committed all judg- 
ment Unto the Son : that all roen should honour the 
Son, e\'en as they boooul: the Father. % All pofwer is 
given unto him in heaven and in earth. § And he must 
reigti, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father \ when he shall 
have put down all rule, and all authority and power. 
And when all things shall be subdued Unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be >all in all. || 
Now little, surely, need be said to sh^w, that this 
sj^tem, or scheme of things, is but imperfectly com* 
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prehended by as. The Scripture expressly asserts tt 
ta be so. And indeed one cannot read a passage re« 
lattng to this ** great mystery of godliness," * but what 
immediately* runs up into something which shews us 
otrr ignorance in it ; as every thing in nature shews us 
onr ignorance in the constitution of nature. And who- 
ever will seriously consider that part of the Cliristian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture, will find so 
orach more unrerealed, as wiH convince him, that, to 
all the purposes of judging and objecting, we know as 
little of it, as of the constitution of nature. Our 
ignorance, therefore, is as much an answer to our ob* 
jections against the perfection of one, as against the 
perfection of the other. + 

ZI.^ It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dis- 
pensatioD^, as much as in the natural scheme of things, 
means are- made use of to accomplish ends. And the 
observation of this furnishes us with the same an- 
swer, to objections against the perfection of Christi- 
anfty, as to objections of the like kind, against the 
constitutioa of nature. It shews the credibility, that 
the things objected against, how foolish % soever they 
appear to men, may lie the very best means of ac- 
complishing the very best ends.. And their appearing. 
foolishness is no presumption against this, iuia scheme 
80 greatly beyond our comprehension. $ 

III. The credibility, that the Christian dispensation 
Biay have been, all along, carried on by general 
lawA, II no less than the course of nature, may re- 
quire to be more distinctly made out* Consider, then, 
upon what ground it is we say, that the whole com- 
mon course of nature is carried on according to ge* 
ncral fore-ordained laws. We know, indeed, several 
of the general laws of mattery and a great part of 
th^ natural behaviour of living agents is redacible 
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to general laws. But we know, in a manner, notlung» 
(7 what laws, storms and tempests, earthquakes, ia^ 
mine, pestilence, become the instruments of destruction 
to mankind. And the laws, by which persons bom 
into the world at such a time and place, are oT such 
capacities, geniuses, tempers ^ the laws, by which 
thoughts come into our mind, in a multitude of cases \ 
and by which innumerable things happen, of the great- 
est influence upon tlie affairs and. state of the world ^ 
these laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call 
the events, which come to pass by them, accidental : 
though all reasonable men know certainly, that ther«^ 
cannot, in reality, be any such thing as chance ^ 
and conclude, that the things which have this ap« 
pcarance aVe the result of general laws, and may be 
j'educed into them. It is then but an exceeding lit^ 
tie way, and in but a very few respects, that we 
can trace up the natural course of things before us, 
to general laws. And it is only from analogy that 
T9t conciude the wiioic ot it to be capable ot being 
reduced into them \ only from our seeing, that part 
is so. It is from our landing, that the course of na-^ 
ture, in some respects and so far, goes on by gene* 
ral laws, that we c^r^clude this of the rest, ^d if 
that be a just ground for such a conclusion, it is- a 
just ground also, if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, 
to render it supposable and credible, which is suffi- 
cient for answering objections, that God's miraculoua 
interpositions may have been, all along, in like man*^ 
ner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that miracu-^ 
lous powers should be exerted at such times, upon 
such occasions, in such degrees and manners, and 
with regard to such persons, rather than o^ersj 
that the affairs of the world, being permitted to 
go on in their natural coursa so far, should, just 
at such a point, have a new direction given them by 
miraculous interpositions^ that these interpositions 
should be exactly in such degrees and re'spects only j 
all this may have been by general laws. These laws 
are uaknowDf indeed, to us \ but no moKP imknown, 
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tlian the laws from whence it is, that some die as 
soon as they are born, and others live to extreme 
old age ; that one man is so superior to another in 
understanding \ with innumerable more things, which, 
as was before observed, we cannot reduce to any laws, 
or rules, at all, though it is taken for granted, they 
are as much reducible to general ones as gravitation. 
Now, if the revealed dispensations of Providence, 
and miraculous interpositions, be by general laws, as 
well as God's, ordinary govecnment in the course of 
nature^ niade known by reason and experience \ there 
is no more reason to expect, that every exigence, as 
it arises, should be provided for by these general laws 
of miraculous interposition, than that every exigence 
in nature should, by the general laws of nature : yet 
there might be wise and good reasons, that miracur 
Ions interpositions should be by general laws^ and 
that these laws should not be broken in upon, or de- 
viated, from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whole, then^ the appearance of deficien- 
cies and irregularities in"^ nature, is owing to its being 
a scheme but in part made known, and of such a 
certain particular kiud in other respects- Now we 
see DO moce reason, why the frame and course of 
nature should, be such a schcmei than- why Christia<* 
oity should^ And that the former is such a scheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition 
ef its truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest, 
that Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, 
and a scheme iu which means are made use of to 
accomplish ends, like to that of n^^tjore \ so the cre- 
dibility, that it may have been all along carried on 
by general laws, no less than the course of nature, 
has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is 
beforehand credible, that there might, I think pro- 
bable that there would, be the like appearance of 
deficiencies and irregularities in Christianity as in 
nature y u e, that Christianity would be liable to the 
like objections, as the frame of nature. And these 
objections are answered by tlaeso o\i?>^tN^JC\^t^% ^^\!l- 
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cerning Cbristianity \ as the like objections against 
the frame of nature, are answered by the like obser^ 
vations concerning the frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a- 
matter of fact, * having, in general, been obviated ia. 
the preceding chapter ^ and the same, considered as 
made against the wisdom and goodness of it, having 
heen obviated in this y the next thing, according^ ta 
the method proposed, is to shew, that the principal 
objections, in particular, against Christianity, may be 
answered by particular and full analogies in nature. 
And as one of them is made against the whole scheme 
of it together, as just now described, I chuse to con* 
sider it here, rather than in a distinct Chapter by 
itself. The thing objected against this scheme of the 
gospel, is, '' That it seems to suppose, God was re- 
duced to the necessity of a long series of intricate 
means, in order to accomplish his 6nds, the recovery 
and salvation of the worlds in like sort as men, for 
want of understanding, or power, not being able to 
come at their ends directly, are forced tago round* 
about ways, and make use of many perplexed contri- 
vances to arrive at them.^' Now, every thing which 
we see shews the folly of this, considered as an objec- 
tion against the truth of Christianity. For, accord- 
ing to our manner of conception, God makes use of 
variety of means, what we often think tedious ones, in 
the natural couvve of providence, for the accomplish- 
ittent of all bis ends. Indeed, it is certain, there is 
somewhat in this matter quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion 'y but the mystery is as great in nature as in Chris- 
tinity. We know what we ourselves aim at, as final 
ends^ and what courses we take, merely as meana 
conducing to those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, 
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bow fsur things are considered bj the Author of nattirey 
under the single notion of mewns and ends ^ so as that . 
it may be said| this is mereij an end^ and that mere- 
ly means,, in his regard, And whether there be not. 
some peculiar absurdity in our very manner of con- 
ception, concerning this matter, somewbat contradic- 
tory arising from our. extremely imperfect views of 
things, it is impossible to say. However, thus much, 
is manifest, that the whole natural world and govern- 
ment of it, is a scheme, or system y not a fixed, but. 
a progressive one : a scheme, in which the operation . 
of various meana takes up a great length of time^ 
before the ends they tend to can be attained* The 
ofaange of seasons, the ripening of the fruits of the 
earth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of « 
tbis 'f and so is buman life. Thus, vegetable bodies,, 
and those of animals, though possibly formed at once, , 
yet graw up by degrees to- a mature state. And; 
tbus rational agents, who animate these latter bodies, 
are naturally directed to form, each his own man- 
ners and character, by the gradual gaining of know- ^ 
ledge- and experience, and by a long course of aci* 
tioB. Our- existence is not only successive, as it must* 
be of necessity, but one state of our life and being 
is appointed by God ta4>e. a ^preparation for another^, 
and. that, to be tbe means of attaining to another, 
succeeding one : Infancy to childhood ^ childhood to ^ 
youth 'y youth to mature age.- Men are impatient, . 
and for precipitating things^ but the Author of na- 
ture appears deliberate throughout his operations } ac- 
complishing his natural ends by slow successive steps. 
And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, . 
which, from the nature of- it, requires various sys- 
tems of means, as well as length of time, in order 
to the carrjring on its several parts into execution. 
Thus, in the daily coiu^ of natural providence, (God 
operates in the very same manner, as in the dispen- 
sation of Christianity ^ making one thing subservi- 
ent to another > this to somewhat farther \ and so on^ 
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CHAP- V. 



Of the particular System of Christianity ; the Ap» 
pointtHent of a Mediator^ and the Redemption of 
the World hy him* 



There is not, I think, anj thing relating to Christi- 
ftoity which has been more objected against, than the 
mediation of Christ, in some or other of its parts^ 
Yet, upon thorough consideration, there seems nothing 
less justly liable to it. For, 

L Tiie whole anftiogy of n&tore zcmoves all iman^ 
ned presumption against the general notion of ** a Me* 
diator between God and man."* For we find, all- 
living creatures are brought into the world, and their 
life in infancy- is prfeserv^, by the instrumentality, of 
others \ and every satisfiMrtion of it, some way or o- 
ther, is bestowed by the like means. So that the vi*. 
sible government which God e?cercises over the worlds . 
is by the instrumentality and mediation of others; 
And how &r his invisible government be, or be not so^ 
it is impossible to determine at all by reason. And 
the supposition, that part of it is so, appears, to say 
the least, altogether as credible, as the contrary*. 
There is then no sort of objection, from the light of 
nature, agavast the general notion of a mediator be- 
tween God and man, considered as a -doctrine of Chri- 
stianity, or as an appointment in this dispensation;^ 
since, we find by experience, that God does appoints. 
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mediators, to be the instruments of good and evil to 
us, the instruments of his justice and his mercy. 
And the objection here referred to is urged, not a< 
gainst mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Christ is our mediator \ but absolutely 
against the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppoSe, that the world is under 
the proper moral government of God, or in a state of 
religion, before we can enter into consideration of the 
revealed doctrine concerning the redemption of it by 
Christ \ 80 that supposition is here to be distinctly 
taken notice of. Now, the divine moral government 
which religion teaches us, implies, that the conse- 
quence of vice shall be misery, in some future state, 
by the righteous Judgment of God. That such conso- 
quent punishment shall take effect by his appointment, 
is necessarily implied. But as it is not in^ any sort ta 
be supposed, that we are made acquainted with all the 
ends or reasons for which it is fit future punishments 
diould be inficted^ or iirby God has appointed sncit 
and such consequent misery should follow vice \ and as 
we are altogether in the dark, how or in what manner 
it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, or by the 
instrumentality of what means \ there is no absurdity 

, in supposing, it may follow in a way analogous to that, 
in which many miseries follow such and. such courses 
of action at present;^' poverty, sickness, infamy, un- 
timely death by diseases, death from the Jiands of ci- 
vil justice. There is no absurdity in supposii^ future 
punishment may. follow wickedness of course, as we 
apeak, or in the way of natural, consequence,, froni 
God's original constitution of the world \ from the na.-: 
ture he hais given us, and from the condition in which 
he places. us.: or, in a like manner, as a person rashly 
trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence, falls down^ in the way of natural consequence^ 
breaks^ his limbs, suppose; in the way of natural con« 
sequence of this, without help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended, with 

If earing it spoken of as a>suppo6able thing, that the 
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futore punisfaoM^ti of irickedoeBS ma^ be in the ivay 
«f natural cansequence; as if thU were tating the ev 
ecutlon of justice out of the hftniiB of God, a.Dd giv- 
ing it to nature. But they ebould remember, Uikt 
when things came to pass according ta the course of 
BBtoFe, this does iiot hinder them from being h\A do- 
ing, who is the God of nature ; and that the Scrip- 
ture ascribes thoae punishmeDtB to divine justice, 
which are knona to be natural ; and which must be 
called so, when distinguished from such as are nii- 
nculous. But, after all, this siip^sition, or rather 
this nay of speaking, is tere made use of only by 
my of illustration of the subject before u?. For, 
since it must be admitted, that ^e future punishment 
of wickedness is not a matter of arbitraty appoint- 
ment, but of reason, equity, and justice ; ii comes, 
for aught I see, to the same thing] whether it is sup- 
posed to be inflicted in a way analogous to that in 
which the temporal punishments of vice and folly aie 
ioSicted, or In anj^ other way. And though there 
were a difference, it is allowable in the present case, 
to make - this suppvsitien, plainly not an incredible 
one. That future punishment may iuUow wickedness 
id the way of natural oDnseqocnce, or according to 
some general laws of govcfna)cnt already established 
in the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, er even without it, we 
may 4)bserve -somewhat, much to the present purpose, 
in the ■constitution uf nature, or appointments of Pro- 
vidence: the provision which is made, that all the 
had natural ctHise^ ueuces of men's actions should not 
always actually follow 4 or, that such bad consequen- 
ces, as, according to the settled course of things, would 
inevitably have ibllowed, if not prevented, should, ia 
certain degrees, be prevented. We are apt, presump- 
tuousty, to ioiagine, that the world might have been 
so constituted, as that there would not liavc been any 
such thing as misery or evil. On the contrary, we 
find the Author ai nature permits it. But then, be 
has provided i«li«&, and, in. many c&scsi ^^fetf. \^ 
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medies kr it, u&et some pains and difficulties ^ reliefs 
and remedies even for that evil, which is the fruit of 
our own misconduct j and which, in the course of na- 
ture, would have continued, and ended in our destruc- 
tion, hut for such remedies. And this is an instance 
hoth of severity and of indulgence, in the constitution 
of nature. Thus, all'the bad consequences, now men- 
tioned, of a man^s trifling upon a precipice, might he 
prevented. And, though all were not, yet some of 
them might, by proper interposition, if not rejected ^ 
by another's coming to the rash man's relief, with 
liis own laying hold on that relief, in such sort as 
the case required, il^ersons may do a great deal 
them^lves towards preventing the had consequences 
of their Allies 4 and more may be done by them- 
selves,; together with the ■ 'assistance of others, their 
fffUow-creatures^ which assistance nature requires afid 
prompts us to. This is the general constitution of the 
world. Nolv, suppose it had been so constituted, 
that after such actions were done, as we1*e foreseen 
naturally to draw after them misery to the doer, it 
-should have been ho more in human power to have pre- 
vented that naturally consequent misery, in any in- 
^ance, than it - is, in all ^ no one can say, whether 
such a more severe constitution of things might not yet 
have been really good. But that, on the contraiy, 
provision is made by nature, that we may and do, 
to 80 great degree, prevent the bad natural effects of 
our follies ; this may be called mercy, or compassion, 
in the original constitution of the world ^ compassion, 
as distinguished from goodness in general, Aiid, the 
whole* known constitution and course of things afibrd- 
ihg us instances of such compassion, it would be ac- 
cording to the analogy of nature to hope, that,- hoi^- 
ever ruinous the natural consequences of vice might 
.be, from the general laws of God's government over 
the universe, yet provision might be made, possibly 
might have been originally made, for preventing those 
linnous consequences from inevitably following ^ sft 
ioMt &cm foUotni^g iuiitei^allyj *«nd in all ^ases. 
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Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this 
made a question, or spoken of as in any degree doubt- 
ful. The generality of mankind are so far from having 
that awful sense of things, which the present state of 
vice and misery and darkness seems to make but rea- 
sonable, that they have scarce any apprehension, or 
thoaght at all, about this matter, any way ^ and some 
serious persons may have spoken unadvisedly con- 
cerning it. But let us observe, what we experience 
to be, and what, from the very constitution of na- 
ture, cannot but be, the consequences of irregular 
and' disorderly behaviour j even of such rashness, 
wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce call vicious. Now, 
it is natural to apprehend, that the bad consequences 
of irregularity will be greater, in proportion as the ir- 
regularity is so. And there is no comparison between 
these irregularities, and the greater instances of vice, 
or a dissolute profligate disregard to all religion \ if 
there be any thing at all in religion. For, consider 
Tvhat it is for creatures, moral agents, presumptuously 
to introduce that confusion and misery into the king- 
dom of God, which mankind have, in fact, introduced \ 
to blaspheme the sovereign Lord of all ^ to contemn 
his authority 5 to be injurious to the degree they arc> 
lo their fellow-creatures, the creatures of God. Add, 
that the effects of vice, in the present world, are often 
extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and even death : 
And, upon putting all this together, it will appear, 
that as no one can say, in what degree fatal the un- 
prevented consequences of vice may be, according to 
the general rule of divine government ; so it is by no 
means intuitively certain, how far these consequences 
could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be prevent- 
ed, consistently with the eternal rule of right, or with 
what is, in fact, the moral constitution of nature. 
However, there would be large ground to hope, that 
the universal government was not so severely strict, 
but that there was room for pardon, or for having 
those penal consequences prevented. Yet, 
IV. There seems no probability, \Iba.t «k^ ^vsv^-^^ 
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could do, would alone, and of itself, prevent tbetn \ 
prevent their following, or being inflicted. But one 
would think, at least, it were impossible that the 
contrary should be thought certain. Fw we are not 
acquainted with the whole of the case. We are not 
informed of all the reasons, which render it £t that 
future punishments should be inflicted^ and, there- 
fore, cannot know, whether any thing we could de 
would make such an alteration, as to render it fit 
•that they should be remitted. We do not know, 
what the whole natural, or appointed consequences 
of vice are, nor in what way they would follow, if 
not prevented; and, therefore, can in no sort say, 
whether we could do any thing, which would be suffi- 
cient to prevent <them. Our ignorance being thus 
manifest, let us recollect the analogy of nature, or 
providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upon, in this mat- 
ter, yet it is sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary 
assertion, without any kind of evidence, urged by way 
of objection against a doctrine, the proof t)f which is 
not reason, but revelation. Consider, then, people 
ruin their fortunes by extravagance 5 they bring dis- 
eases upon themselves by excess \ they incur the 
penalties of civil laws, and surely civil g<)vernment 
is natural : will sorrow for these follies past, and be- 
having well for the future, alone and of itself, pre- 
vent the natural consequences of tiicm? On the con- 
trary, men's natural abilities of; helping themselves 
are often impaired \ or, if not, yet they are forced to 
be beholden to the assistance of others, i^n several 
accounts, and in different ways : assistance which they 
would have had no occasion for, had it not been for 
their misconduct; but which, in the disadvantage- 
ous condition they have reduced themselves to, is 
absolutely necessary to their recovery, and retriev- 
ing their affairs. Now, since this is our case, con- 
sidering ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, 
and as having ,a temporal interest here, under the na- 
4ur9l ^venunent of God, which, however, has a great 
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deal moral in it ^ why is it not supppsable, that this 
may be our case also, in our more important capa- 
eitVy as under his perfect moral government, and hav< 
ing a more general and future interest depending ? 
If we have misbehaved in this higher capacity^ and 
Fendered ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment 
which God has annexed to viee y it is plainly credible^ 
that behaving well for the time to come, may be — not 
BselesSy God forbid — but wholly insufficient, alone and 
of itself, to prevent that punishment^ or to put us 
in the condition which we should have been in, had 
we preserved our innocence. 

And, though we ought to reason with all reverence 
whenever we reason concerning the divine conduct, 
yet it may be added, that it is clearly contrary to all 
our notions of government, as well as to what is, in 
fact, the general constitution of nature, to suppose 
that doing well fbr the future, should, in all oases^ 
prevent all the judicial bad consequences of having 
done evil, or all the punishment annexed to dbobe- 
dience. And wc have manifestly nothing from whence 
to determine,- in what degree, and in / what casesy 
reformation would prevent this punishment, even sim. 
posing that it would in« some. And, though' the em^ 
cacy of repentance- itself alone, to prevent what man- 
kind had rendered themselves obnoxious to, and re* 
eover what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon^ 
in opposition to Christianity y- yet, by the general pre-^ 
valence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen 
world, this notion, of repentance alone being suffici- 
ent to expiate guilt, appears- to be contrary to th« 
general sense of. mankind. 

Upon the whole, theQ, had the laws^ the general 
laws of God's government, been permitted to operate^ 
without any. interposition in our behalf^ the future 
punishment* for aught we know to the contrary, ov 
have any reason to think, must inevitably have fol* 
lowed, notwithstanding any thing we could have done 
, to prevent it. Now, 

V^. In this darkness, or this lig\\l ott^Vxi^^^ ^i?i^\k 
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which you please, revelation comes in ; confirms every 
doubting fear, which could enter into the heart of 
man, concerning the future unprevented consequence 
of wickedness \ supposes the world to be in a state of 
ruin, (a supposition which seems the very ground of 
the Christian dispensation, and which, if not prove- 
able by reason, yet it is in no wise contrary to it) j 
teaches us, too, that the rules of divine government 
are such, as not to admit of pardon immediately and 
directly upon repentauce, or by the sole efficacy of 
it \ but then teaches, at the same time, what nature 
might justly have hoped, that the moral government 
of the universe was not so rigid, but that there was 
room for an interposition to avert the fatal conse- 
quences of vice J which, therefore, by this means, 
does admit of pardon. Kevelation teaches us, that 
the unknown laws of God's more general government, 
no less than the particular laws by which we expe- 
rience he governs us at present, are compassionate, * 
as well as good, in the more general notion of good- 
ness \ and that he hath mercifully provided, that there 
should be an interposition to prevent the destruction 
of human kind, whatever that destruction unprevented 
would have been. '^ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever heliev- 
cth,'' not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in a prac- 
tical sense, '' that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish j " f gave his Son in the same way of 
goodness 4q the world, as he affords particular persons 
the friendly assistance of their fellow-creatures, when, 
without it, their temporal ruin would be the certain 
consequence of their follies \ in the same way of 
goodness, I say, though in a transcendent and infi- 
nitely higher degree. And the Son of God " loved 
us, and gave bimself for us,'^ with a love which he 
himself compares to that of human friendship \ though^ 
in this case, all comparisons must fall infinitely short 
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af the thing intended to he illustrated by theai. He 
interposed in such a manner, as Tvas necessary and 
effectual to prevent that execution of justice upon 
sinners, which God. had appointed should otherwise 
have been executed upon them ^ or in such a manner, 
as to' prevent that punishment from, actually following^ 
which, according to the general laws of divine ■ govern- 
ment, must have followed the sins of the world, had 
it not been for such iaterpeeition. * 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first 
thought, inconsbtent with 'divine goodness, a second^ 
I am persuaded, will entirely remove that appearance* 
For, were we to suppose the constitution of things ta 
be such, as that the whole creation must have perish- 
ed, had it not been for somewhat, which God had 
appointed should be, in order to prevent that ruinj 
even this supposition would not be inconsistent, in any 
degree, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. 
But still it. may. be thought, that this whole mannerof 



* it cannot, I suppose, be imagined, CTcn by the most cursoi^r 
reader, that it is, in any sort, affirmed, or implied, in any thing 
said in this Chapter, that none can have the benefit of die ge- 
neral Redemption, but such as hJEtve the advantage of being made 
acquainted with it in the present life. But, it may be needful 
to mention, that several questions, which have been brought into 
the subject before us, and determined, are not in the least en- 
tered into here ; questions which have been, I'fear, rashly deter- 
mined, and, perhaps, vwth equal rashness, contrary ways. For 
instance : Whether God could have saved the worid by other 
means than the death of Christ, consistently widi the gene* 
ral laws of his gDverament ? And, had not Christ . come :into 
the world, what would have been the future condition of the 
better sort of men ; those just persons over the face of the earth, 
for whom Manasses, in his prayer,, asserts repentance ^vas not 
appointed ? The meaning oi^ the firsb of these questions is great* 
ly ambiguous ; and neither of them can properly be answered, 
M^thout going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we 
know the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, 
what would have followed if. God had not done as he has 9 may 
have in it some very great impropriety ; and ought not to h% 
carried on any farther, than is necessary to help our partial and 
iaadcqnate cosceptions of things. 

R 2 
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cerning Clirlstianity ^ as the like objections against 
the frame of nature, are answered by the like obser- 
vations concerning the frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a- 
matter of fact, * having, in general, been obviated in 
the preceding chapter ^ and the same, considered as 
made against the wisdom and goodness of it, having 
heen obviated in this ^ the next thing, according^ ta 
the method proposed, is to shew, that the principal: 
objections, in particular, against Christianity, may be 
answered by particular and full analogies in nature. 
And as one of them is made against the whole scheme 
of it together, as just now described, I chuse to con- 
sider it here, rather than in a distinct Chapter by 
itself. The thing objected against this scheme of the 
gospel, is, '' That it seems to suppose, God was re- 
duced to the necessity of a long series of intricate 
means, in order to accomplish his dnds, the recovery 
and salvation of the world ^ in like sort as men, for 
want of understanding, or power, not being able to 
come at their ends directly, are forced tago round* 
about ways, and make use of many perplexed contri- 
vances to arrive at them.^* Now, every thing which 
we see shews the folly of this, considered as an objec- 
tion against the truth of Christianity. For, accord- 
ing to our manner of conception, God makes use of 
variety of means, what we often think tedious ones, in 
the natural counie of providence, for the accomplish- 
ment of all bis ends. Indeed, it is certain, there h 
somewhat in this matter quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion j but the mystery is as great in nature as in Chris- 
tinity. We know what we ourselves aim at, as final 
ends^ and what courses we take, merely as means 
conducing to those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, 
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he is described beforehand, in the Old Testament, un- 
der the same characters of a priest, and an expiatoiy 
victim. * And whereas it is objected, that all this is 
merely by way of allusion to the sacrifices of the Mo* 
saic law, the apostle, on the contrary, affirms, that 
the law was a shadow of good things to come, and not 
the veiy image of the things ^ f and that the priests 
that offer gifts according to the law— serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was 
admonished of God, when he was about to make the 
tabernacle. '' For see,'^ saith he, '^ that thou make 
all things according to the pattern shewed to thee in 
the Mount :" J t. c. the Levitical priesthood was a 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in like manner as 
the tabernacle made by Moses was according to that 
shewed him in the Mount. The priesthood of Christ, 
and the tabernacle in the Mount, were the originals : 
of the former of which, the Levitical priesthood was a 
type 'y and of the latter, the tabernacle made by Mo- 
ses was a copy. The doctrine of this epistle, then,, 
plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions to 
the great and final atonement to be made by the blood 
of Christ 'y and not that this was an allusion to those. 
Nor can any thing be more express and determinate^ 
than the following passage : '^ It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. 
Wherefore, when he cometh into the worW, he saith, Sa- 
crifice and offering," /. e, of bulls and of goats, " thou 
wouldst not, bdt a body bast thou prepared me— Lo, 
I come to do thy will, O God. — By which will we are 
sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all." J And to add one passage more 
of the like kind : " Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many 5 and unto them that look for him shall 
he appear the second time, without sin j" /. e. without 
bearing sin, as he did at his first coming, by being an 
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effering for it ^ without having our inicjuifies again laid 
upon him^ without heing any more a sin-offering ^— • 
** Unto them that look for him shall he appear the se- 
cond time^ without sin, unto salvation/' *■ Nor do 
the inspired writers at all confine themselves to this 
manner of speaking concerning the satisfaction of 
Christy but declare au efficacy in what he did and suf- 
fered for us, additional to, and beyond mere instruc- 
tion, example, .and government, in great variety of ex- 
pression : '^ That Iesus-> should, die for that pation,V 
the Jews y. '' and^ not foe that nation only, but that aU 
so," plainly by the efficacy of his death, *' he should 
gather together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad :''f that ''he suffered for. sins, the 
just for the unjust:'* J that "^be gave his life, him- 
self a ransom :" § that " we are bought, bought with a 
price :"|[ that *' he redeemed us with his blood 5 rcr 
deemed us £rom the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us :" ^ that; " he is our advocate, interces- 
sor, and propitiation:" *<* that " he was made perfect, 
(or consumnaate) through sufferings ; and being thus 
made perfect, he became the author of salvation :" ff 
that "God was in Christ, reconciling the world to. 
himself^ by. the. death of his Son by the. cross ^ not im- 
puting their trespasser unto them :" !tt ^^^y lastly^ 
that " through death he destroyed him that had the 
power of death." §§ Christ, then, having thus " hum- 
bled himself^ and become obedient to death, even the 
death of thie cross, God also hath highly exalted him^ 
and given him a name which is above every name ^ • 
hath given all things into his hands ^ hat4i committed 
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all judgment unto him *, that all men should honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father." * For, " wor- 
thy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength,, and honour, and 
giory, and blessing ! And every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, heard I, saying. Blessing, 
and honour, and glorj, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto die Lamb for ever 
and ever !" f 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and 
express the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator 
between God and man, so far, I mean, as tlic nature 
of this his office is revealed \ and it is usually treated 
of by divines under three heads. 

Firsty He was, by way of eminence, the Prophet : 
" that Prophet that should come into the world," X ^^ 
declare the divine will. He published anew tlie law 
of nature, which men had corrupted^ and the very 
knowledge of which, to some degree, was lost among 
them. He taught mankind, taught us authoritatively^ 
to " live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world," in expectation of the future judgment 
of God. He confirmed the truth of this moral sys- 
tem of nature, and gave us additional evidence of it ; 
the evidence of testimony. § He distinctly revealed 
the manner in which God would be worshipped, the 
efficacy of repentance, and the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life. Thus he was a prophet in 
a sense in which no other ever was. To which ia 
to be added, that he set us a perfect ^' example, that 
We should follow his steps.'* 

Secondly^ He has a *^ kingdom, which is not of 
tins world." He founded a church, to be to man- 
kind a standing memorial of religion, and invitation 
to it J which he promised to be with always, even to 
the end. He exercises an invisible government over 
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mediators, to be the instraments of good and evil to 
US, the instruments of his justice and his mercy. 
And the objection here referred to is urged, not a- 
gainst mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Christ is our mediator \ but absolutely 
against the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppoSe, that the world is under 
the proper moral government of God, or in a state of 
religion, before we can enter into consideration of the 
revealed doctrine concerning the redemption of it by 
Christ 'y so tliat supposition is here to be distinctly 
taken notice of. Now, the divine moral government 
which religion teaches us, implies, that the conse- 
quence of vice shall be misery, in some future state, 
by the righteous Jvdgment of God. That such conso- 
quent punishment shall take effect by his appointment, 
is necessarily implied. But as it is not in^ any sort to 
be supposed, that we are made acquainted with all the 
ends or reasons for which it is fit future punishments 
should be inSicted^ or why God has appointed snc^ 
and such consequent misery should follow vice \ and as 
we are altogether in the dark^ how or in what manner 
it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, or by the 
instrumentality of what means \ there is no absurdity 

, in supposing, it may follow in a way analogous to that, 
in which many miseries follow such and, such courses 
of action at present v poverty, sickness, infamy, un- 
timely death by diseases^ death firem the .hands of ci- 
vil justice. There is: na absurdity in supposii^ future 
punishment may follow wickedness of course, as we 
9peak, or in the way of natural, consequence,, firom 
God's original constitution of the world ^ from the nas 
ture he has given us, and from the condition in which 
he places. us •: or^ in a like manner, as a person rashly, 
trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence, falls down^ in the way of natural consequence^ 
breaks^ his limbs, suppose \ in the way of natural con« 
sequence of this, without help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended, with 

hearing it spoken of as a-supposable thing, that the 
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^ured to ^explain ^ but T do not £nd tliat tlie Scrip- 
ture has explained It. We seeni to be very much in 
the dark concerning the manner in which the ancients 
understood atonement to be made, /. c pardon to be 
obtained bj sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, as 
surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all con- 
jectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet 
at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to com- 
plain for want of farther information, imless he can 
shew his claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the -efficacy of 
what Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what 
the Scripture has authorized ; others, probably, be- 
<:ause they could jaot explain it, have been for ta- 
king it away, and confining his office as Redeemer of 
the world, to his instruction, example, and govern* 
ment of -the church ^ whereas the doctrine of the gos- 
pel appears to be, not only that he taught the efScacy 
of repentance, but rendered it of the efficacy which it 
is, by what he did and suffered for us : that he obtain- 
ed for us the benefit of having our repentance accept- 
-ed unto eternal life : not only that he revealed to sin- 
ners, that they were in a capacity of salvation, and 
how they might obtain it ^ but, moreover, that he put 
them into this capacity of salvation by what he did 
and suffered for them j put us into a capacity of e- 
scaping future punishment, and obtaining future hap- 
piness. And it is our wisdom thankfully to accept 
the benefit, by performing the conditions upon which 
it is offered on our part, without disputing how it was 
procured on his. For, 

VII. Since we neither know by what means punish- 
ment in a future state would have followed wickedness 
in this 'y nor in what manner it would have been in- 
^cted, had it not been prevented ; nor all the reasons 
why its infliction would have been needful^ nor the 
.particular nature of that state of happiness which 
Christ is gone to prepaj:e for his disciples ; and since 
.we are ignorant bow far any thin^ vibidi \*^ ^^\^^ ^'^i^ 
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faedics fer it, after some pains and difficnlties \ reliefs 
and remedies even for that evil, which is the fruit of 
oar own miscondnct \ and which, in the com^e of na- 
ture, wonld have continued, and ended in our destruc- 
tion, but for such remedies. And this is an instance 
both of severity and of indulgence, in the constitution 
of nature. Thus, air the bad consequences, now men- 
tioned, of a man^s trifling upon a precipice, might be 
prevented. And, though all were not, yet some of 
them might, by proper interposition, if not rejected 5 
by another^s coming to die rash man^s relief, with 
liis own laying hold on that relief in such sort as 
the case required. Persons may do a great deal 
themselves towards preventing the bad consequences 
of their follies ^ and more may be done by them- 
selves,; together with the ■ assistance of others, their 
fellow-creatures^ which assistance nature requires and 
prompts us to. This is the general constitution of the 
world. Now, suppose it nad been so constituted, 
that after such actions were done, as were foreseen 
naturally to draw after them misery to the doer, it 
should have been no more in human power to have pre- 
vented that naturally consequent misery, in any in- 
stance, than it - is, in all ^ no one can say, whether 
such a more severe constitution of things might not yet 
have been really good. But that, on the contraiy, 
provision is' made by nature, that we may and do, 
to so great degree, prevent die bad natural effects of 
-our follies ; this may be called mercy, or compassion, 
in the original constitution of the world \ compassion, 
as distinguished from goodness in general. And, the 
Tivhole known constitution and course of things afibrd* 
iiig us instances of such compassion, it would be ac- 
«etding to the analogy of nature to hope, that, hoi^- 
evier ruinous the niitnral consequences of vice might 
be, from the general laws of God^s government over 
' the universe, yet provision might be made, possibly 
might have been ^originally made, for preventing those 
linnous consequences from inevitably following ^ aft 
^etuA from folloMrhig timrei^iillyj «Qd in all ^ases. 
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tut'ion, or system, whose parts tave a mutual reference 
to each other ^ and there is a«cherae of things gradual* 
ly cai-rying on, called the course of nature, to the car- 
rying on of which God has appointed us, in various 
^ays, to contribute. And when, in the daily course of 
natural providence, it is appointed that innocent people 
should suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable 
to the very same objection as the instance we are now 
considering* The infinitely greater importance of that 
appointment of Christianity which is objected against, 
does not hinder but it may he, as it plainly is, an ap- 
jpointment of the very same kind with what the world 
affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there were any 
force at all in the objection, it would he stronger, in 
one respect, against natural providence, than against 
Christianity 7 because, under the former, we are in ma- 
ny cases commanded, and even necessitated, whether 
\7e will or no, to suffer for the faults of others ^ whereas 
the sufferings of Christ were voluntary. The world's 
being under the riditeous government of God, does, 
indeed, imply, that finally, and upon the whole, every 
one shall receive according to his personal deserts : and 
the general doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this 
shall be the completion of the divine government. But^ 
during the progress, and, for aught we know, even in 
order to the completion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
punishments may be fit, and absolutely necessary* 
Men, by their follies, run themselves into extreme dis- 
tress 'y into difficulties which would be absolutely fatal 
to therii, were it not for the interposition and assistance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that 
we afford them this assistance, in many cases where we 
t^annot do it without very great pains, and labour, and 
sufferings to ourselves. And we see in what variety of 
x?ays one person's sufferings contribute to the relief of 
another ^ and how, or by what particular means, this 
oomes to pass, or follows, from the constitution and 
laws of nature, which come under our notice : and heing 
familiarized to it, men are not shocked with it. So 
that the reason of their insisting upon objections qC ^^^ 
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could do, would alone, and of itself, prevent tbem % 
prevent their following, or being inflicted. But one 
would think, at least, it were impossible that the 
contrary should be thought certain. For we are not 
acquainted with the whole of the case. We are not 
informed of all the reasons, which render it £t that 
future punishments should be inflicted 5 and, there- 
fore, cannot know, whether any thing we could de 
would make such an alteration, as to render it fit 
-that they should be remitted. We do not know, 
what the whole natural, or appointed consequences 
of vice are, nor in what way they would follow, if 
not prevented', and, tberefore, can in no sort say, 
whether we could do any thing, which would be suffix 
cient to prevent them. Our ignorance being thus 
manifest, let us recollect -the analogy of nature, or 
providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upon, in this mat- 
ter, yet it is sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary 
assertion, without any kind of evidence, urged by way 
of objection against a doctrine, the proof of which is 
not reason, but revelation. Consider, then, people 
ruin their fortunes by extravagance \ they bring dis- 
eases upon themselves by excess \ they incur the 
penalties of civil laws, and surely civi4 government 
is natural : wiU sorrow for these follies past, and be- 
having well for the future, alone and of itself, pre- 
vent the natural consequences of them? On the con- 
trary, men's natural abilities of helping 'themselves 
are oRen impaired \ or, if not, yet they are forced to 
be beholden to the assistance of others, upon s&veral 
accounts, and in difier^it ways : assistance which they 
would have had no occasion for, had it not been for 
their misconduct 5 but which, in the disadvantage- 
ous condition they have reduced themselves to, is 
absolutely necessary to their recovery, and retriev- 
ing their affairs. Now, since this is our case, con- 
sidering ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, 
and as having ,a temporal interest here, under the na- 
-tujnU government of God^ which, however, has a great 
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sations cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
p^-esumption of this, kind .of objectiona seems abnost lost 
in the folly of them* And the folly of them is yet 
greater, when they are* urged, as usually they are, a- 
gainst things in .Christianity analogous, or like to those 
natural dispensations of Providence, which are matter 
of experience. Let reason be kept to j and,- if any 
plirt of the Scripture account of the redemption, of the. 
ivorld hy Christ can be shewn to be really contrary to 
it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up : 
but let not such poor creatures as we, go on objecting 
against an infinite scheme, that we do not see the ne- 
cessity or usefulness of all its parts, and call this rea- 
soning ; and, which still farther heightens the absurdi- 
ty in the present case, parts which we are not actively 
concerned in. For, ifr ma^^ bfe worth mentioning. 

Lastly J That not only the^ reason of the thing, but 
the whole analogy of nature, should teach us, not to ex- 
pect to have the like information concerning the divine 
conduct, as concerning our owa dnty^ God instructs 
us by experience, (for it is not reason, but experience, 
which instructs us) what good or bad consequences will 
follow from our acting in such and such manners \ and 
by this he. directs us how. we are to behave ourselves. 
But, though we are sufficiently instructed for the com- 
mon purposes of life, yet it is but an almost infinitely 
small part of natural providence which we are at all let 
into. The case is the same with regard to revelation. 
The doctrine of a Mediator between God and man, a- 
gainst which it is objected, that the expediency of some 
tbings in it is not understood, relates only to what was 
done on God's part iuAthe appointment, and on the Me- 
diator's in the execution of it. For what is required 
of us, in consequence of this gracious dispensation, is 
another subject, in which none can complain for want 
of information. The constitution of the world, and 
God's natural government over it, is all mystery, as 
much as the Christian dispensation. Yet under the 
first, he has given men all things pertaining to life j 
and under the other, all things ]^T\,?itivci^\«!iL\.'5i ^g^* 
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ness. And, it may be added, that there is nothing hard 
to be accounted for in any of the common precepts of 
Christianity ; though, if there were, surely a divine 
command is abundantly sufficient to lay us under the 
strongest obligations to obedience. But the fact is, 
that the reasons of all the Christian precepts are evi- 
dent* Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
keep up and propagate religion amongst mankind. And 
our duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of 
him ^ this part of the religion of the gospel manifestly 
arises out of what he has done and suffered, his autho- 
rity and dominion, and the relation which he is revealed 
to stand in to us. * 
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CHAP. VL 



Of the Want' of . Umversaltty in Revelation: and of 
the supposed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 



It has been thought by some persons, that if the evi- 
dence of revelation appears donbtful, this itself tuma 
into a positive argument against it ^ because it cannot 
be supposed, that, if' it were true, it would be left to 
subsist upon doubtful evidence* And the objection a- 
gainst revelation, from its not being universal, is often 
insisted upon as of gre^t weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shewn, 
by observing the suppositions on which they are, found- 
ed, which are really such as these ^— that it can- 
not be thought God would have bestowed any favour 
at all upon us, unless in the degree which, we think, 
he might, and which, we imagine^ would be most to 
our particular advantage ^ and. also,, that it cannot 
be thought he would bestow a favour upon any, un- 
less he bestowed the same upon all : suppositions which 
we find contradicted, not by a few instances in God^s 
natural government of the world, but by the* general 
analogy of nature together. 

Persons who speak, of the evidence of religion as 
doubtful, and of this, supposed doubtfulness as a posi- 
tive argument, against it, should be put upon consider^ 
ing, what that* evidence indeed is, which they act up- 
on with regard to their temporal interests. For, it is 
not only extremely difficult, but, in many cases, abso- 
lutely impossible, to balance pleasure and pain, satis*^ 
faction and uneasiness, so as to be ;!ibl^ \a ^vJy ^"^ 

S2 ' 
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which side the overplus is. There are the like diffi- 
culties and impossibilities, in making the due allow- 
ances for a change of temper and taste, for satiety, 
disgusts, ill healthy any of which render men inca- 
pahle of enjoying, after they have obtained, what they 
most eagerly desired. Numberless, too, are the acci- 
dents, besides that one of untimely death, which may 
even probably disappoint the best concerted schemes \ 
nnd strong objections are often seen to lie against them,, 
not to be removed or answered, but which seem over- 
balanced by reasons on the other side ^ so as that the 
certain difficulties and dangers of the pursuit are, by 
every one, thought justly disregarded, upon account 
of the appearing greater advantages in case of success^. 
though there be but little probability of it. Lastly^ 
Every one observes our liableness, if we be not upon 
our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of meiv 
and the false appearances of things ; and this danger 
must be greatly increased, if there be a strong bias 
within, suppose from indulged passion, to favour the 
deceit. Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubt- 
fulness of proof, wherein our temporal interest really 
consists 'y what are the most probable means of attain- 
ing it \ and whether those means will eventually be 
successful. And numberless instances there are, in 
the daily course of life, in which all men think it rea- 
sonable to engage in pursuits, though the probability is 
greatly against succeeding ^ and to make such provi- 
sion for themselves, as it is supposable they may have 
occasion for, though the plain acknowledged probabi- 
lity is, that they never shall. Then those who think 
the objection against revelation, from its light not be- 
ing universal, to be of weight, should observe, that the 
Author of nature, in numberless instances, bestows 
that upon some, which he does not upon others, who 
6eem equally to stand in need of it Indeed, he ap- 
pears to bestow all his gifts, with the most promiscuous 
Variety, among creatures of the same species : health 
atid strength, capacities of prudence and of knowledge, 
meaas of jinprovement, riches, and all external advan- 
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tages. And as there are not any two men fonnd of ex- 
actly like shape and features, so, it is probable, there 
are not any two of an exactly like constitution, tem- 
per, and situation, with regard to the goods and evils 
of life. Yet, notwithstanding these uncertainties and 
Tarieties, God does exercise a natural government o- 
ver the world ; and there is such a thing as a prudent 
and imprudent institution of life, with regard to onr 
health and our affairs, under that his naticral govern- 
ment. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christiim revelation have 
been universal, and as they have been afforded to a 
greater or less part of the world, at different times, 
so, likewise, at different times, both revelations have 
had different degrees of evidence. The Jews who liv- 
ed during the succession of prophets, that is, from 
Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence of 
the truth of their religion, than those had who lived ia 
the interval between the last mentioned period and the 
coming of Christ. And the first Christians had higher 
evidence of the miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity than what we have now. They had also 
a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, perhaps 
of much greater force in way of argument, than many 
think, of which we have very little remaining 5 1 mean, 
the presumptive proof of its truth, from the influence 
which it had upon tjie lives of the generality of its pro- 
fessors. And we, or future ages, may possibly have a 
proof of it, which they could not have, from the con- 
formity between the prophetic history, and the state of 
the world, and of Christianity. And farther: If we 
were to suppose the evidence, which some have of reli- 
gion, to amount to little more than seeing that it 
may be true, but that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about both its evidence and its na- 
ture, and great perplexities concerning the rule of life; 
othei-8 to have a full conviction of the truth of reli- 
gion, with a distinct knowledge of their duty ; and 0- 
thers severally to have all the intermediate degrees of 
rdigions light and evidence, wVicb \\^ VVwt.^w ^'t'y^ 
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two.— If we put the case, that for the present it was. 
intended revelatloQ should be no more than a small 
light, in the midst of a world, greatly overspread, not- 
withstanding it, with ignorance and darkness^ that, 
certain glimmerings of this light should extend, and be 
directed,, to remote distances, in such a manner as. 
that those who really partook of it should not discern 
from whence it originally came y . that some, in a near- 
er situation to it, should have its light obscured, and, 
in different waCys and ilegrees intercepted ^ and that o- 
theid should.be. placed within, its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it ^ 
but yet, that even to these it should be no* more than. 
^^ a light shining in a dark place :" all this would be 
perfectly uniform and of a piece with the conduct of« 
Providence, in the distnbution of its other blessings. 
If the fact of. the. ease really were, that some have re- 
ceived no light at all from the Scripture ^ as many, 
ages and countries in the heathen world : that others, . 
though they have, by means of it, had essential or na- 
tural religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have 
never had the genuine Scripture revelation, with its. 
real evidence,. proposed to their consideration ^ and the 
ancient Persians and modern Mahometans may possi-.. 
bly be instances of people in a situation somewhat like . 
to this : that others, though they have had the Scripture, 
laid before them as of divine revelation, yet have had it, 
with the system and evidence of Christianity so inter- 
polated, the system so corrupted,. the evidence so blend- 
ed with false miracles, as to leave the mind in the ut-^ 
most doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole *y . 
which may be the state of some thoughtful men in most, 
of those natious who call themselves Christian : and, 
astly^ that others have had Christianity offered to them 
in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper evidence,, 
as persons in countries and churches of civil and of. 
Christian liberty ^ but, however, that even these per- 
sons are left in great ignorance in many respects, and. 
have by no means light afforded them enough to satis- 
fy their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to 
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ttach them their dutv, and enconrage them in the care- 
ful discharge of it : I say, if we were to suppose this 
somewhat of a general true account of the degrees of 
moral and religious light and evidence, which were in- 
tended to be aflbrded mankind, and of what has ac- 
tually been and is their situation, in their moral and 
religious capacity, there would be nothing in all this 
ignorance, doubtfubess, and uncertainty, in all these 
varieties and supposed disadvantages of some in com- 
parison of others, respecting religioni but may be pa- 
ralleled by manifest analogies in the natural d[]spensa- 
tions of Providence at present, and considering our- 
selves merely in our temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or which 
would seem to bear hard upon the moral administra- 
tion in nature, if we would really keep in mind, that 
every one shall be dealt equitably with; instead of 
forgetting this, or explaining it away, after it is ac- 
knowledged in words. All shadow of injustice, and 
indeed all harsh appearances, in this various economy 
of Providence, would be lost, if we wonld keep in 
mind, that every merciful allowance shall be made^ 
and no more be required of any one, than what might 
have been equitably expected of him, from the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed \ and not what 
might have been expected, had he been placed in 
otl^r circumstances ; f*. e. in Scripture-langnage, that 
every man shall be '* accepted according to what he 
had, not according to what he had not.*^* This, 
however, doth not by any means imply, that ali 
persons* condition here is equally advantageous with 
respect to futurity. And Providence's designing to 
place some in greater darkness with respect to re- 
ligious knowledge, is no more a reason why they 
should not endeavour to get out of that darkness, 
and others to bring them out of it, than why igno- 
rant and slow peof4e, in matters of other knowledge, 
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they are placed in this condition. But the follo^ving 
practical reflections may deserve the serious considera- 
tion of those persons, - who think the circumstances of 
mankind, or their own, in the forementioned respects, 
a; ground of complaint. ^ 

■First^ The evidence of religion not appearing ohvi- 
'CDS, may constitute one particular part of some men's 
trial in the religious sense ^. as it gives scope -for a vir- 
tuous exercise, or vicious neglect, df their understand- 
ing, in examining oi* not examining into that evidence. 
There seems no possible reason ttf be given, why we 
may not be in a state of moral probation, -with regard 
to the exercise of our understanding upon the subject 
of religion, as we are with regard to our behaviour in 
common affairs. The former is as much a thing with- 
in our power and choice as the latter. And I suppose 
•it is to be laid down for certain, that the same charac- 
ter, the same inward principle, which, af^er a man is 
-convinced of the truth of religion, reildershim obedi- 
ent to the precepts of it, would, were he not thus con- 
-vinced, set him about an examination ef it, upon its 
system and evidence being offered to his thoughts ^ and 
that in the latter state, ■ bis examination would be with 
-an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, proportjon- 
-able to what his obedience -is in the former. And as 
inattention, negligence, ^ want of all serious 'concern^ 
about a matter of such a nature and snch importance, 
when offered, to men's consideration, is, before a dis- 
tinct conviction of its truth, as real immoral depravity 
'and dissoluteness, as neglect of religious practice after 
«uch eonviction \ so active solicitude abont.it, and fair 
impartial consideration of it» evidence bef(n« such con* 
viction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that re- 
ligion is not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction 
and inference ; that a conviction of its truth is not 
forced upon every one, but left to be, by some, collected 
with 'heedful attention to premises ^ this as much con- 
stitutes religious probation, as much affords sphere, 
scope, opportunity, for right and wioti^WVviW't^'aA 
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any thing whatever does. And their manner of treat- 
ing this subject, when laid before them, shews what is 
in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident, though 
it is not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration 
of religion, the evidence of it should seem to any per- 
sons doubtful, in the highest supposable degree, even 
this doubtful evidence will, however, put them into a 
general state of probation^ in the moral and religious 
sense. For, suppose a man to be really in doubt, whe- 
ther such a person had not done him the greatest fa- 
vour 'y or, whether his whole temporal interest did not 
depend upon that person , no one, who had any sense 
of gratitude and of prudence, could possibly consider 
himself in the same situation, with regard to such per- 
son, as if he had no such doubt. In truth, it is as just 
to say, that c^itainty and doubt are the same, as to say, 
the situations now mentioned would leave a man as en- 
tirely at liberty, in point of gratitude or prudence, as 
be would be, were he certain he had received no favour 
from such person, or that he ;io way depended upon 
him. And thus, though the evidence of religion which 
is afforded to some men, should be little more than that 
they are given to see, the system of Christianity, or re- 
ligion in general, to be supposable and credible, this 
ought in all reason to beget a serious practical appre- 
hension that it may be true. And even this will afford 
matter of exercise, for religious suspense and delibe- 
ration, for moral resolution and self-government; be- 
cause the apprehension that religion may be true, does 
as really lay men under obligations, as a full conviction 
jthat it is true. It gives occasion and motives to con- 
sider farther the important subject \ to preserve atten- 
tively upon their minds a general implicit sense that 
they may be under divine moral government, an awful 
solicitude about religion, whether natural or revealed. 
Such apprehension ought to turn men^s eyes to every 
degree ot new light which may be had, from whatever 
aide it comes, and induce them to refrain, in the mean 
tlmCf £rom all immoralities, and live in the conscien- 
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tious practice of every common virtue. Especially are 
they bound to keep at the greatest distance from aU 
dissolute profaneness ^ for this the very nature of the 
•case forbids 3 and to treat with highest reverence a 
matter upon which their own whole interest and being, 
and tbc fate of nature depends. This behaviour, and 
an active endeavour to maintain within themselves this 
temper, is the business, the duty, and the wisdom of 
those persons, who complain of the doubtfulness of re- 
ligion ', is what they are under the most proper obliga* 
tions to : And such behaviour is an exertion of, and 
has a tendency to improve in them, that character, 
which tiie practice of all the several duties of religion, 
from a full conviction of its truth, is an exertion of, 
^nd has a tendency to improve in others j others, I 
say, to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, 
^considering the infinite importance of religion, reveal- 
-ed as well as natural, I think it may be said in general, 
that whoever will weigh the matter thoroughly, may see 
there is not near so much difference, as is commonly 
imagined, between what ouglit in reason to be the rule 
^f life, to those persons who are fully convinced of its 
truth, and to those who have only a serious doubting 
apprehension that it may be true. Their hopes, and 
fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees ^ but, 
as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the 
same, so the subject-matter of their obligations what 
they are bound to do and to refrain from, is not so very 
unlike. 

It is to be observed farther, that, from a character 
-of understanding, or a situation of influence in the world, 
some persons have it in their power to do infinitely 
more harm or good, by setting an example of profane- 
ness and avowed disregard to all religion ^ or, on the con- 
trary, of a serious, though perhaps doubting, apprehen- 
sion of its truth, and of a reverend regard to it under 
this doubtfulness, than they can do by acting well ot'iH in 
all the common intercourses amongst mankind^ and 
consequently they are most highly accountable for a be- 
haviour, which, they may easily fot^acfc, v^ ^l^'o^vsc 
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poitance, and in wliich there is most plainly a riglit and 
a wrong j even admitting the evidence of religion to be 
as doubtful as is pretended. 

The ground of these observations, and fliat ivhic^ 
renders liiem just and true, is, that doubting necessa- 
rily implies some degree of evidence for that of which 
we doubt. For no person would be in doubt concern- 
ing the truth t)f a number of facts so and so circumstan- 
ced, which shonld accidentally come into his thoughts^ 
and of whith he iiad no evidence at all. And though 
in the case of an even -chance, and where consequently 
we were in doubt, we should in common 4angtiage say, 
that we 'had no evidence at all for either side \ yet that 
situation of thin^, which renders it an even chance and 
no more,- diat such an event wSl happen, renders this 
case equivalent to all others, where there is such evi- 
dence on both sides of a question, ^ as leaves' the mind 
in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed, in all these 
cases, there is no more evidence on the one side than on 
the other J but there is (what is equivalent to) much 
more for either, than for the truth of a number of facts 
which ^me into one^s thoughts at random. And 
thus, in siTl these vcases, doubt as much presupposes 
evidence, lower -degrees of evidence, -as belief presup- 
poses higher, and t:ertainty higher still. Any one, who 
will a little attend to the nature <tf evidence, will easily 
carry this observation on, and see, that between no evi- 
dence at all, and that degree of it which affords ground 
of doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are between that degree, which 'is the ground of 
doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have not 
faculties to distinguish these degrees of -evidence, with 
any sort of exactness, yet, in .proportion as they are 
discerned, they ought to influence our practice. For 
it is as real an imperfection in the moral character, not 
to be influenced in practice by a lower degree of evi- 
dence when discerned, as it is in the understanding, 
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not to discern it. And as, in all subjects which men 
consider, they discern the lower as well as higher de- 
grees of evidence, proportionably tx) their capacity of 
understanding ^ so, in practical subjects, they are influ- 
enced in practice, by the lower as well as higher de- 
grees of it, proportionably to their fairness and honesty. 
And as, in proportion to defects in the understanding, 
men are unapt to see lower degrees of evidence, arc in 
danger of overlooking evidence when it is not glaring, 
and are easily imposed, upon in such cases ^ so,, in pro- 
portion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capa- 
ble of satisfying themselves with having no regard in 
practice to evidence acknowledged real, if it be not 
overbearing. From these things it must follow, that 
doubting concerning religion implies such a degree of 
evidence for it, as, joined with the consideration of its 
importance, unquestionably lays men under the obliga- 
tions before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to it in 
all their behaviour.. 

l^Aird/y,: The difficulties in which the evidence of 
religion is involved, which some complain of, is no 
more a just ground of complaint, than the external cir- 
cumstances of temptation, which others are placed in ; 
or than difficulties in the practice of it, after a full con- 
viction of its truth* Temptations render our state a 
more improving state of discipline * than, it would be 
otherw^ise j as they give occasion for a more attentive 
exercise of the virtuous principle, which confirms and 
strengthens it more than an easier or less attentive ex- 
ercise of it could. Now, speculative difficulties are^ 
in this respect, of the very same nature with these ex- 
ternal temptations. For the evidence of religion not 
.appearing obvious, is, to some persons, a temptation to 
reject it, without any consideration at all j and there- 
fore requires such an attentive exercise of the virtuous 
principle, seriously to consider that evidence, as there 
vould. be no occasion, for, but for such temptation* 
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And the supposed doubtfuhiess of its evidence, after it 
has been in some sort considered, affords opportunity top 
an unfair mind, of explaining away, and deceitfully 
biding from itself, tbat evidence which it might see *, 
and also for men's encouraging themselves in vice, from 
liopes of impunity, though they do clearly see thuJs much 
at least, that these hopes are uncertain : in like man-^ 
ncr as the common temptation to many instances of folly, 
which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the ground 
for hope of not being detected, and of escaping with im- 
punity J i, e, the doubtfulness of the proof beforehand, 
that such foolish behaviour will thus end in infamy and 
ruin. On the contrary, supposed doubtfiilness in the 
^idence of religion calls for a more careful and atten- 
tivevexercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding 
themselves up to the proper influence of any real evi- 
dence, though doubtful ; and in practising conscienti- 
ously all virtue, though under some uncertainty, whether 
the government in the universe may not possibly be sncby. 
as that vice may escape with impunity. And, in gene-*^ 
ral, temptation, meaning by this word the lesser allure^ 
mcnts to wrong, add difficulties in the discbarge of our 
duty, as well as the greater ones ; temptation, I say,. 
as such, and of every kind and degree, as it calls fortb 
some virtuous efforts, additional to what would otherwise 
have been wanting, cannot but be an additional disci- 
pline and improvement of virtue, as well as probation of 
it, in the other senses of that word. * So that the 
very same account is to be given, why the evidence of 
religion should be left in such a manner, as to require, 
in some, an attentive, solicitous, perhaps painful, exer^ 
cise of their understanding about it ; as why others 
should be placed in such circumstances, aa that the 
practice of its common duties, after a full conviction of 
the truth of it, should require attention, solicitude, and 
pains : or why appearing doubtfulness should be per- 
mitted to afford matter of temptation to some \ as iifhy 
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external difficulties and allurements should be pcmiittcd 
to afford matter of temptation to others. The same ac- 
count also is to be given, why some should be exercised 
with temptations of both these kinds, as why others 
should be exercised with the latter in such very higR 
degrees, as some have been, particularly as the primi* 
tive Christians, were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in supposing, 
diat the speculative difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, may make even the principal* 
part 01 some persons^ trial. For, as the chief tfempta- 
tions of the generality of the world, are the ordinary 
motives to injustice or unrestrained pleasure ^ or to 
live in the neglect of religion from that' frame of mind, 
which renders many persons almost without feeling as 
to any thing, distant, or which is not the object of their 
senses } so there are other persons without this shallow- 
ness of temper, persons ofa deeper sense as to what is 
invisible and future, who not only sec, but have a ge- 
neral' practical feeling, that what is to come will be pre- 
sent, and that things are not less real for their not being 
the objects of sense j and who, from their natural con- 
stitution of body and of temper, and from their exter- 
nal condition, may have small temptations to behave ill, 
small difficulty in behaving well, in the common course 
of life. Now, when these latter per.<!ons have a dis- 
tinct, full conviction of th'e truth of religion,, without 
any possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is 
to them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant vio- 
lence to their own minds j and religion is scarce any 
more a discipline to tbem, than it is to creatures in a 
state of perfection. Yet these persons may possibly 
stand in need of moral discipline and' exercise in a 
higher degi'ce, than they would have by such an easy 
practice of religion. Or it may be requisite, for rea- 
sons unknown to uSy that they- should give some further 
manifestation* what 'is their moral character, to the> 
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creation of God, than such a practice of it ^vould he. 
Thus, in the great variety of religious situations in 
which men are placed, what constitutes, what chiefly 
and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all senses,. 
of some persons, may he the difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved \ and their principal 
and distinguished trial may he, how they will behave 
under and with respect to these difficulties. Circum- 
stances in^men^s situation in their temporal capacity,^ 
analogous in good measure to this, respecting religion,. 
are to he observed! We find, some persons are placed 
in such a situation in the world, as that their chief diffi- 
culty, with regard to conduct, is not the doing what is 
prudent when it is known ) for this, in numberless cases,, 
is as easy as the contrary : but to some, the principal 
exercise is, recollection, and being upon their guard a- 
gainst deceits, the deceits, suppose, of those about themj. 
against false appearances of reason and prudence. To 
persons in some situations, the principal exercise, with 
respect to conduct, is attention, in order to inform 
themselves what is proper, what is really the reason- 
able and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that 
men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion, is 
not owing to their neglects or prejudices j it must be 
added, on the other hand, in all common reason, and as 
what the truth of the case plainly requires should be 
added, that such dissatisfaction possibly may be owing 
to those, possibly may be men's own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves 
heartily, and in earnest, to be informed in religion j if 
there are any, who secretly wish it may not provet true, 
and are less attentive to evidence than to difficulties,, 
and more to objections than to what is said in answer 
to them ^ these persons will scarce be thought in a like- 
ly way of seeing the evidence of religion^ though it were 
most certainly true, and capable of being ever so fully 
proved. If any accustom themsolves to consider this 
.subject usually in the way of mirth and sport ^ if they 
Mtend to forms and represenlallous^ and inadequate 
manners of expressIoD, instead o? x\ie t^^\ \)cCvtv^ VdXkiA- 
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ed by them, (for signs often can be no more tban in- 
adequately expressive of the things signified) } or, if 
they substitute hnman errors in the room of divine truth ; 
why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some 
men from seeing that evidence, wJiich really is seen by 
others ; as a like turn of mind, with respect ta matters 
of common speculation and practice, docs, vrc find by 
experience, hinder them from attaining that knowledge 
and right understanding, in matters of common specula- 
tion and practice, which more fair and attentive minds 
attain to ? And the effect will be the same, whether 
their neglect of seriously considering the evidence of 
religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard to it, 
proceed from mere carelessness, or from the grosser 
vices J or whether it be owing to this, that forms, and 
figurative manners of expression, as well as eiTors, ad- 
minister occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, 
and the truth itself, would not. Men may indulge a 
ludicrous turn so far, as to lose all sense of conduct and 
prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to 
impair their faculty of reason^ And in general, levity, 
carelessness,, passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from 
being rightly informed, with respect to common things j 
and they may, in like manner, and perhaps in some 
farther providential manner, with respect to moral and 
religious subjects j may hinder evidence from being 
laid before us, and from being seen when it is. The 
Scripture * docs declare, " that every one shall not un- 
derstand. " And it makes no difference by what pro- 
vidential conduct this comes to pass 5 whether the evi- 



* Dan. xir. 10. Sec also Isa. xxix. 17, 14. Matth. vi. 23. and 
xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. John iiL ip. John v. 4^. i Cor. ii. 14. 
and 2 Coi*. iv. 4. 2 'J im. iii. 13. ; and that affectionate, as well 
as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated^ 
*' He that hath cars to hear, let him hear. " Grotius saw so 
stronp^ly the thing intended in these and other passages of Scrip- 
ture of the like sense, as to say, that the proof given us of Chris- 
tianity was less than it might have heen, for this very purpose : 
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dcnce of Christianity was, eriginally and with design, 
put and left so, as that those who are desirous of evading 
moral obligations, should not see it, and that honest? 
minded persons should y or whether it comes, to pass bj 
any other means. 

Farther: The general proof of natural religion and 
of Christianity, does, I think, lie level to common men; 
even those,^^ the greatest part of whose time, from childr 
hood to old age,^ is taken up with providing, for them- 
selves and their families, the common conveniences, 
perhaps necessaries of life \ those, I mean, of this rank, 
who ever think at all of asking after proof,, or attend? 
ing to it. Common men, were they as much in earnest 
about religion as about their temporal affairs, arc cap- 
able of being coavinccd upon real evidence, that there 
is a God. who governs the world y and they feci them? 
selves, to be of a moral nature, and accountable crea? 
tures. And as. Christianity entirely falls in. with this 
their natural sense of tilings ^ so they are capable, not 
ojily of being, persuaded, but of being made to see, that 
there is evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of 
it» and many appearing completions of prophecy. But 
though this proof is real and conclusive, yet it is liable 
ta objections,, and may be run up into difHculties^ which^ 
however, persons who are capable,. not.only of talking of, 
but of really seeing, are capable also ofseeing through ) 
U €■• not of clearing up and answering them, so as t« 
antisfy their curiosity, for of such.knowledge we are not 
capable with respect to any one thing in nature 5 but 
capable of seeing that the proof is not lost in these diffi.- 
^n^', c 111 ties, or destroyed by these objections. But then a. 
* Sthorough examination into religion, with-regard to theSc 
objections, which cannot be the business of every.man, . 
is a matter of pretty large compass, and, fi:om the nar 
ture of it, requires some knowledge^ as well as time and 
attention^ to see how tlic evidence comes out, upon ba- 
lancing one thing with another, and what, upon the 
whole^ is the amount of it. Now, if persons who have 
picked up these objections fjpom others, and take for 
granted they are of weight, upon the word of those from 
whom tbey jcceived them, or, \i^ ofe^ixi '5^"»Mixi^»of 
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them, come to see, or fancy they sec, them to be of 
weight, will not prepare themselves foa: such an exami- 
nation^ with a competent degree of knowledge j or will 
not give that time and attention to the subject, which^ 
from the nature of it, is necessary for attaining sucK 
information : in this case, they must remain in doubt* 
fulness, ignorance, or error > in the same waj as tt^sv 
must, with regard to common sciences,, and matterf 'Of 
common life, if they neglect the necessary meant o£ 
being informed in them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince 
or common master were to send directions to a servant^ 
he would take care, that they should always bear the 
certain marks who they came from, and that their sense 
should be always plain ^ so as that there sliould be no 
possible doubt, if he could help it, concerning the au-^ 
thority or meaning of them. Now, the proper answer 
to all this kind of objections is, that, wherever the fal- 
lacy lies, it is even certain we cannot argue thus with 
respect to him who is the governor of the world 5 and 
particularly, that he does not afford us such information^ 
with respect to our temporal affairs and interests, as 
experience abundantly shews. However, there is a 
full answer to this objection, from the very nature of 
religion. For the rekson why a prince would give his 
directions in this plain manner, is, that he absolutely 
desires such an external action should be done, with* 
out concerning himself with the motive or principle 
upon which it is done : i. e. he regards only the exter- 
nal event, or the thing^s being done, and not at all, 
properly speaking, the do^ng of it, or the action. 
Whereas, the whole of morality and religion consist- 
ing merely in action itself, there is no sort of parallel 
between the cases. But if the prince be supposed to 
regard only the action 5 /. c, only to desire to exercise^ 
or in any sense prove, the undei-standing or loyalty of 
of a servant, he would not always give his orders in 
such ,SL plain manner. It may be proper to add, that 
the will of God, respecting morality and religion, may 
be considered, eithei: as absolute, ox ^ oA^ <»itL^\>iiwi^'. 
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If it be absolute, it can only be tbus, that we should 
act virtuously in such given circumstances ^ not that 
we should be brought to act so^ by his changing of our 
circumstances. And if God^s will be thus, absolute^ 
then it is in our power, in the highest and strictest 
sense, to do or to contradict his will ^ which is a most 
w^^ighty consideration. Or his will may be considered 
ooly as conditional, — ^that if we act so and so, we shall be 
rewarded y if otherwise, punished : of which conditional 
will of the Author of nature, the whole constitution of 
it affords most certain instances. 

Upon the whole ; That we arc in a state of reIigioi> 
necessarily implies, that wc are in a state of probation : 
And the credibility of our being at all in such a state 
being admitted, there seems no peculiar difficulty in 
supposing our probation to be, just as it is, in those 
respects which are above objected against. There seems 
no pretence from t/ie reason of tJie things to say, that 
the trial cannot equitably be any thing, but whether 
persons will act suitably to certain information, or such 
as admits no room for doubt \ so as that there can be 
no danger of miscarriage, but either from their not atr 
tending to what they certainly know, or from over-bcai^- 
ing passion hurrying them on to act contrary to it» 
For, since ignorance and doubt afford scope for proba- 
tion in all senses, as really as intuitive ^^onviction or 
certainty \ and since the two former are to be put to 
the same account, as difficulties in practice \ men's 
moral probation may also be, whether they will take due 
care to inform themselves by impartial consideration^ 
and afterwards whether they wUl act as the case re- 
quires, upon the evidence which, they have, however 
doubtful. And this, we find by ectperience^ is frequent- 
ly our probation^ * in. our tempoi'al capacity. For tho 
information which we want, with rpg^rd to our worldly 
interests, is by no means always given us of course, 
without any care of our own. And we are greatly X\z 
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able to self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and 
also to the deceits of others. So that to be able to judge 
what is the prudent part, often requires much and dim- 
cult consideration. Then, after we have judged the 
very best we can, the evidence upon which we must act, 
if we will live and act at all, is perpetually doubtful to 
ti very high degree. And the constitution and course of 
the world in fact is such, as that want of impartial con- 
sideration what we have to do^ and venturing upon ex* 
travagant courses, because it is doubtful what will be 
the consequenoe, are often naturally, f. e*. providentially, 
altogether as fatal, as misconduct occasioned by heed- 
less inattention to what nve t;ertainly know, or disre- 
garding it from overbearing .passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well 
seem strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
men. But if the persons for whose sake they are made, 
think so ^ persons who object as above, and throw off 
all regard to rdigion under pretence of want of evi- 
dence 9 I desire them to con^der again, whether their 
thinking so, be owing to any thing unintelligihle in 
these observations, or to their own not liaving such a 
sense of religion, and serious solicitude ^bont it, as even 
tbeir state of scepticism does in all reason require? 
It ought to be forced upon the reflection of these per- 
sons, that our nature and condition necessarily require 
us, in the daily course of life, to act upon evidence 
much lower than what is commonly called probable } to 
guard not only against what we ftflly believe will, but 
also against what we think it supposable may, happen ; 
and to engage in pursuits when the probability is 
greatly against success, if it be credible, that possibly 
we may succeed in them. 
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The presumptions against revelation, and objections 
against the general scheme of Christianity , and pard- 
-cular things relating to it, being removed, there re- 
mains to be considered, what positive evidence we have 
for the truth of it : chiefly in order to see, what the 
analogy of nature suggests with regard to that evi- 
dence, and the objections against it ^ or to sec what is, 
and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judg- 
ment and of action, in our temporal concerns, in cases 
where we have the same kind of evidence, and the same 
kind of objections against it, that we have in the case 
before us. 

Now, in the evidence of Christianity, tlicre seem to 
be several things of great weight, not reducible to the 
head, either of miracles, or the completion of prophecy, 
in the common acceptation of the words. But .these 
two are Its direct and fandamental proofs ^ and those 
other things, however considerable they are, yet ought 
never to be urged apart from -its direct proofs, but al- 
ways to be joined with them. Thus the evidence of 
Christianity will be a long series of things, reaching, 
tis it seems, from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
sent time, of great variety and compass, taking in both 
tlie direct, and also the collateral proofs, and making 
up, all of them together, one argument j the tionvic- 
tion arising from which kind of proof may be compared 
to what they call the effect in architecture or other 
Tforks of art 5 a result &om a g;reat number of Uiings 
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so and so disposed, aod taken into one view. I shall 
there fore, ^r^^ make some observations relating to ml* 
racles, and the appearing completions of prophecy *, and 
consider what analogy suggests, in answer to the ob- 
jections brought against this evidence. And, secondly^ 
I shall endeavour to give some account of the general 
argument now mentioned, consisting both of the direct 
and collateral evidence, considered as^ making up one 
argument : this being the kind of proof, upon which 
we determine most questions of difficulty concerning 
common facts, alleged to havo happened, or seembg 
likely to happen \ especially questions relating to con- 
duct. 

Firsts I shall make some observations, upon the 
direct proof of Christianity from miracles and pro- 
phecy, and upon the objections alleged against it. 

I. Now, Uie following observations, relating to the 
historical evidence of miracles wrought in attestation 
t>f Christianity, i^pear to be of great weight* 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same historical 
evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, 
as of the common civil hbtory of Moses and the kings 
of Israel ^ or, as of the aiairs of the Jewish nation* 
And the Gospels and the Acts afford us the same his- 
torical evidence of the miracles of Christ and the Apos- 
tles, as of the common matters related in them. This, 
indeed, could not have been affirmed by any reason- 
able man, if tlie authors* of these books, like many other 
lii^orians, had appeared to make an entertaining man* 
ner of writing their aim ^ though tbey had interspersed 
miracles in their works, at proper distances, and upon 
proper occasions. These might have animated a dull 
relation, amused the reader, and engaged his attention. 
And the same account would naturally have been given 
of them, as of the speeches and descriptions of such au- 
thors ^ the same account, in a manner, ks is to be given, 
why the poets make use of wonders and prodigies* 
Bjut the facts, both miraculous and natural, in Scrip* 
ture, are related in plain unadorned narrativea^ and 
both of them appear, in all respects, to stand u^^ 
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the same foot of historical evidence. Farther : Some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of miracles 
fully sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are 
quoted as genuine, from the age in which they are said 
to he written, down to the present : and no other parts 
of them, material in the present question, are omitted to 
be quoted in such manner, as to afford any sort of proof 
of their not being genuine. And, as common history, 
when called in question in any instance, may often be 
greatly confirmed by contemporary or subsequent events 
more known and acknowledged ^ and as the common 
Scripture history, like many others, is thus confirmed j 
so likewise is the miraculous history of it, not on]y in 
particular instances, but in general. For, the esta- 
blishment of the Jewish and Christian religions, which 
were events contemporary with the miracles related to 
he wrought in attestation of both, or subsequent to them, 
these events are just what we should have expected, 
upon supposition such miracles were really wrought to 
attest the truth of those religions. ' These miracles are 
a satisfactory account of those events, of which no other 
satisfactory account can be given, nor any account at 
all, but what is imaginary merely and invented. It is 
to be added, that the most obvious, the most easy and 
direct account of this history, how it came to be writ- 
ten, and to be received in the world as a true history, 
is, that it really is so ^ nor can any other account of it 
be easy and direct. Now, thofigh an account, not at 
all obvious, but very far-fetched and indirect, may in- 
cleed be, -and often is, the true account of a matter ', 
yet, it cannot be admitted on the authority of its being 
asserted. Mere guess, supposition, anid possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence, prove nothing, 
but that historical evidence is not demonstrative. 

Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, is, 
that the Scripture history, in general, is to be admitted 
as an authentic genuine history, till somewhat positive 
be alleged sufficient to in^'alidate it. But no man wiH 
deny ^ vonsequenoe to be, 'that it -cannot be rejected, 
Or ^arrzi bj as of bo authority, till it £an be proved to 
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be of none ; even though the. evideDce now mentioned 
for its authority were doubtful. This evidence may be 
confronted by historical evidence on the other side, if 
there be any : or general incredibility in the things re- 
lated, or inconsistence in the general turn of the history, 
would prove it to be of no authority. But since, upoa 
the face of the matter, upon a first and general view, 
the appearance is, that it is an authentic history, it can- 
not he determined to be fictitious without some proof 
that it is so. And the following observations, in sup- 
port of these and coiucident with them, will greatly 
confiirm the historical evidence for the truth of Christi- 
anity. 

2. Tlie EpistTes of St Paul,, from the nature of epis- 
tolary writing, and moreover, from -several of them 
being written, not to particular persons, but to churches, 
carry in them evidences of their being genuine, beyond 
what can be, in a mere historical narrative, left to the 
world at large. This evidence, joined with that which 
they have in common with the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, seems, not to leave so much as any particular pre- 
tence for denying their genuineness, considered as an 
ordinary matter of fact,-or of criticism : I svlj^ particu^ 
lar pretence for denying it j because any single fact, of 
such a kind and such antiquity, may have general 
doubts raised concerning it, from the very nature of 
human affairs and human testimony. There is also to 
be mentioned, a distinct and particular evidence of the 
genuineness of the epistle chiefly referred to here, the 
first to the Corinthians ^ from the manner in which it 
is quoted by Clemens Romanus^ in an epistle of his own 
to that church. * Now, these epistles afford a proof of 
Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I think, 
a thing of weight j and also a proof of a nature and 
kind peculiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that he received the 
gospel in general, and the institution of the communion 
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in particular, not firom the rest of the apostles^ or joint- 
ly together with them, hut alone, from Christ himself', 
whotn he declares, likewise, conformably to the history 
in the Acts, that he saw after his ascension. * So that 
the testimony of St Paul is to be considered, as detach- 
ed from that of the rest of the apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued tirith a 
power of working miracles, as what was publicly known 
to those very people 5 speaks of frequent and great va- 
riety of miraculous gifls, as then subsisting in those 
very churches to which he was writing •, which, be was 
reproving for several irregularities ; and where he had 
personal opposers : He mentions these gifts incidentally, 
in the most easy manner, and without effort 5 by way 
of reproof to those who had them, for their indecent use 
of them ^ and by way of depreciating them, in compari- 
son of moral virtues. In short, he speaks to these 
churches, of these miraculous powers, in the manner 
any one would speak to another of a thing, which was 
as familiar, and as much known in common to them 
both, as any thing in the world, f And this, as hath 
been observed by several persons, is surely a very con- 
siderable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that CbriSo 
tianity ofTered itsejf to the world, and demanded ta 
be received^ upon the allegation, u €• as unbelievers 
would speak, upon the pretence of miracles, publicly 
wrought to attest the truth of it in such an age \ and 
that it was actually received by great numbers in that 
very age, and upon the professed belief of the reality 
of these miracles. And Christianity, including the di&« 
-pensation of the Old Testament, seems distinguished by 
this from all other religions. I mean that this does, 
not appear to be the case with regard to any other 



* GaL i. I Cor. xi. 23, &c. x. Cor. xv. 8. 
-I Rom. XV. 19. I Cor. xii 8, 9, 10—28, 6tc. and chap, xiii 
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For surely it will not be supposed to lie upon any per- 
son, to prove, by positive historical evidence, that it 
was not. It does in no sort appear that Mahometaa- 
ism was first received in the world upon the foot of 
supposed miracles, * /. e, public ones : for, as revela* 
tion is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must neGe&- 
sarily imply some pretence of miracles. Aid it is a 
known fact, that it was immediately, at the very 
first, propagated by other means. Ajid as particular 
institutions, whether in paganism or popery, said' to be 
confirmed by n^iracles after tho^ institutions had obf 
tained, are not to the purpose y so, were there what 
might he called historical proof, that any of them were 
introduced by a supposed divine command, believed to 
be attested by miracles, these would not be in any wise 
paralleL For single things of this sort are easy to be 
accounted for, after parties are formed, and haye power 
in their hands ^ and the leaders of them are in venera- 
tion with the multitude ) and political interests are 
blended with religious claims, and religious distinc- 
tions. But before any thing of thi& kind, for a few 
persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at once, to 
bring over such great numbers to a new religion, and 
get it to be received upon the particular evidence of 
miraclea y this is quite another thing. And I think it 
will be allowed by any fair adversary, that the fact 
now mentioned, taking in all. the circumstances of it, iis 
peculiar to the Christian religion. However, the fact 
itself is allowed, that Christianity obtained, i. e. was 
professed to be received in the world, upon the belief 
of miracles^ immediately in the age in which it is said 
those miracles were wrought : or that this is what its - 
first converts would have alleged, as the reason for 
their embracing it. Now, certainly it is not to be sup- 
posed, that such numbers of men, in the most distant 
parts of the world, should forsake the religion of their 
country, in which they had been educated ^ separate 



^ See tltc Koran, chap. uii. axi<3i Oa»^> ^^^ 
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themselves froni their friends, particularly in their fes- 
tival shows and solemnities, to which the common peo- 
ple are so greatly addicted, and which were (ff a na- 
tore to engage them much more than any thing of that 
0ort amongst us ; and embrace a religion, which could 
Act bat expose tliem to many inconveniences, and in- 
deed must have been a giving up tlie world m a great 
degree, even from the very first, and before the empire- 
engaged la form against them : it cannot be supposed,, 
that such numbers should make so great, and, to say 
the least, so inconvenient a change in their whole in- 
stitution of life, unless they were really convinced o£ 
the truth of those miracles, upon^ the knowledge or bc" 
lief of which they professed to make it. And it will, I 
suppose,, readily be acknowledged, that the generality 
of the first converts to Christianity must have believed 
them *, that as, by becoming Christians, they declared 
to the world they were satisfied of the truth of those 
miracles, so this declaration was to be credited. And' 
this their testimony is the same kind of evidence for 
those miracles, as if they liad put it in writing, and 
these writings had come down to us. And it is real 
evidence^ because it is of facts, which thev bad capa- 
city and full opportunity to inform themselves of. It 
is also distinct from the direct or express historical- 
evidence, though it is of the same kind ^ and it would- 
be allowed to be distinct m all cases. For, were a 
fact expressly related by one or mora ancient histori- 
ans, and disputed in after ages ^ that this fact is ac- 
knowledged to have been believed, by great numbers^ 
of the age in which the historian says it was done, 
would be allowed an additional proof of such fact^ 
quite distinct from the express testimony of the histo- 
rian. The credulity of mankind is acknowledged, and 
the suspicions of mankind' ought to be acknowledged 
too^ and their backwardness even to believe, and 
greater still to practise, what makes agamst their iir- 
terest. And it must particularly be remembered, that 
edacsLtion^ and prejudice, and authority, were against 
Cbristianitj, in tlwi age 1 atsi «5^«^wft^ of* So that 
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the immediate conversion of such numbers, is a real 
presumption of somewhat more than human in this 
matter ^ I say presumption, for it is not alleged as a 
proof, alone and by itself. Nor need any one of the 
tilings mentioned in this Ch setter be considered as a. 
proof by itstlf \ and yet all of • them together may be 
ene of the strongest. 

Upon the whole : As there is large historical evi* 
dence,. both direct and circumstantial, of miracles 
wrought in attestation of Christianity, collected by. 
those who have writ upon the subject \ it lies upon 
unbelievers to shew, w^y this evidence is not to be 
credited^ This way of speaking is, I think, just, and 
what persons who wsite in defence of religion natural* 
ly &11 into^ Yet, in a matter of such unspeakable 
importance, the proper question, is, not whom it lies 
upon, according to the rules of argument, to maintain 
or confute objections \ but whether there really are 
any, against this evidence, sufficient, in reason, ta 
destroy the credit of it? However, unbelievers seem 
to take upon them the part of sliewing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, in 
different agcs> and countries, expose themselveS' to the 
same difficulties which the primitive Christians did \ 
and are ready to give up their lives, for the most idle 
ibllics imaginable. But it is not very clear, to what 
purpose this objection is brought. For every «ne, sure- 
ly, in every case, must distingaish between opinions and 
facts. And though testimony is no proof of enthusias- 
tic opinions,, or of any opinions at all *, yet, it is allowed^ 
in all other eases, to be a proof of facts. And. a per- 
son's layings, down his Kfc in attestation of facts, or of 
opinions^ is tfie strongest pro6f of his^ believing thenu 
And if the apostles and their contemporaries did be- 
lieve the facts, in attestation of which they exposed 
themselves to sufiermgs and death, this their belief, or 
rather, knowledge,, must be a proof of those faets^^ for 
they were such as came under the observation of their 
senses. And ' though it is not of equal Yie\^\.^ '^^V. ^X. S& 
o^ weighty diat the martyrs of \W ivfexX. *.^^ t^jM^^J^bu- 
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standing tbey ^ere not eyie-^itnesses of thofie facts, as 
were the apostles and their contemporaries, bad, how- 
ever, full opportunity to inform themselves, whether 
they were true or not, and give equal proof of their 
believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the e^ 
vidence of testimony even for facts, in matters re- 
lating to religion ^ some seem to think, it totally and 
absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony upon this 
subject. And, indeed, the powers of enthusiasm, and 
of diseases, too, which operate in a like manner, are 
very wonderful, in particular instances. . But if great 
numbers of men, not appearing in any peculiar degree 
weak, nor under any peculiar suspicion of negligence, 
affirm that they saw and heard such things plainly 
with their ^yes and their ears, and are admitted to be 
in earnest^ such testimony is evidence of the strongest 
kind we can have, for any matter of fact. Yet, pos- 
sibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredi- 
bility in the things thus attested, or by contrary testi- 
mony. And in an instance where one thought it was 
so overcome, it might be just to consider, how far 
such evidence could be accounted for by enthusiasm ; 
for it seems as if no other imaginable account were to 
be given of it. But till such incredibility be shewn, 
or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely be 
expected) that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonder- 
ful an account of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm 
must be ^ an account so strange,, that the generality of 
mankind can scarce be made to understand what is 
meant by it ^ it cannot, I say, be expected, that such 
.account will be admitted of such evidence, when there 
is this direct, easy,, and obvious account of. it,- that 
people really saw and heard a thing not incredibley 
which they affirm sincerely^ and with foil assurance, 
they did see and hear. Granting, then, that enthusiasm 
ia not (strictly speaking) an absurd, but a possible ac- 
count of such testimony, it is manifest t)iat the very 
mention of it goes upon the previous supposition that the 
thingsi so attested axe uvci^AM^) %ad therefiQire need 
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not be considered, tiU they are sliewn to be so. Much 
less need It be considered, after the contrary has been 
proved. And I think it has been proved, to full satis- 
faction, that there is no incredibility in a revelation, 
in general, or in such an one as the Christian, in par- 
ticular. However, as religion is supposed pecnliarly 
liable to enthusiasm, it may just be observed, that pre-^ 
judices almost without number and without name, ro- 
mance, affectation, humour, a desire to engage atten- 
tion or to surprise, the party-spirit, custom, little 
competitions, nnaccevntable likings and dislikings-; 
these influence men strongly in common matters. And 
as these prejudices are oilen scarce known or reflected, 
upon by the persons themselves who are influenced by 
them, they are to be considered as influences of a like 
kind to enthusiasm. Yet human testimony in common 
matters is naturally and justly believed notwlthstand*- 
ing. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of ob<^ 
servation, that though it should be proved, that the a- 
postles and fit^t Christians could not, in some respects^ 
be deceived themselves, and, in other respects, caniiot 
be thought to have intended to impose upon the world^ 
yet, it will not follow,, that their general testimony is to 
be believed, though truly handed down to us 5 because- 
they might still in part, t . e, in other respects, be de- 
ceived themselves, and in part also designedly impose 
upon others \ which, it is added, is a thing very cr^i- 
ble, from that mixture of real: enthusiasm, and realr 
knavery, to be met with in the same characters. And, 
I must confess, I think the matter of fact contained ia 
this observation upon mankind, is not to be denied \ and 
that somewhat very much a-kin to it,, is often supposed 
in Scripture as a very common case, and most severely 
reproved. But it were to have been expected, that 
persons capable of applying this observation as applied 
m the objection, might also frequently have met witb 
the like mixed character, in instances where religioa 
was quite out of the case. The thing plainly is, that 
mankind are naturally endued /with Te?A^ni^ ^^ ^^*v^«^ 
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city of distinguishing between truth and falsehood ; and 
as naturally they are endued with veracity^ or a regard 
to truth in what they, say : but from many occasions, 
they are liable to be prejudiced, and biassed, and de- 
ceived themselves, and capable of intending to deceive 
others, in every different degree j insomuch that, as we 
are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, so likewise it- 
seems to be not an uncommon thing, for persons, who, 
from their regard to truth, would not invent a lie en*- 
tirely without any foundation at all, to propagate it with 
heightening circumstances, dfter it is once invented and 
set a-going. And others, though they weuld not propa^ 
"gate a lie, yet, which is a lower degree of falsehood, 
will let it pass without contradiction. But, notwithr 
standing all this, human testimony remains still a nar 
tural ground of assent \ and this assent^ a natural prin^ 
ciple of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, 
iki^fact is, that mankind have, in different ages, been 
strangely deluded with pretences to miracles and won- 
ders. But it is by no means to be admitted, that they 
have been oftener, or are at all more liable to be de- 
ceived by these pretences, than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree 
of historical evidence for miracles, which are, on all 
hands, acknowledged to b^ fabulous. But suppose there 
were even the Z{A;e, historical evidence for these,., to what 
there is for those alleged, in proof of Christianity, which 
.yet is in no wi$e allowed, but suppose this \ the conse« 
quence would not be, that the evidence of the latter is 
not to be admitted. Nor is there a man in the world 
who, in common cases, would conclude thus. For what 
would such a conclusion really amount to but this, 
that evidence confuted by contrary evidence, or any 
way overbalanjced, destroys the credibility, of other e- 
vidence, neither confuted, nor overbalanced ? To ar- 
gue, that because thece is, if there were, like evidence 
from testimony, for miracles acknowledged false, as 
>. for those in attestation of Christianity, therefore the 
^rideiice in the latti^r ca^e is not to be creditj^d \^ thiA 
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is the tome as to argue, that if two men of equally 
good reputation had given evidence in difierent cases 
no w^y connected, and one of them had hecn convicted 
of perjury, this confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation that hu- 
man creatures are so liable to be deceived, from enthu- 
siasm in religion, and principles equivalent to enthusi- 
asm in coinmon matters, and in both from negligence \ 
and that they are so capable of dishonestly endeavour- 
itig to deceive others \ this does indeed weaken the evi- 
deuce of testimony in all cases, but does not destroy it 
in any. And these things will appear, to different men, 
to weaken the evidence of testimony^ in different de- 
grees : in degrees proportionable to the observations 
they have made, or the notions they have any way taken 
up, concerning the weakness, and negligence, and dis- 
honesty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of en- 
thusiasm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems 
to me, that people do not know what they say, who affirm 
these things to destroy the evidence from testimony, 
which we have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing 
can destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but 
a proof or • probability, that persons are not competent 
judges of the facts to which they give testimony 5 or 
that they are actually under-some indirect influence in 
giving it^ in such 'particular case. Till this be made 
out, the natural laws of human actions require, that 
testimony be admitted. It can never be sufficient to 
overthrow direct historical evidence, indolently to say, 
that there are-60 many principles, from whence men are 
liable to be deceived themselves and disposed to deceive 
others, especially in m.itters of religion, that one knows 
not what te believe. And it is surprising persons can 
help reflecting, that this very manner of speaking sup- 
poses, they are not satisfied that there is nothing in the 
evidence, of which they speak thus ; or that they can 
avoid observing, if they do make this reflection, that 
it 19, on such a subject, a very material one. * 



* See the foregoing c\ia^\.«. 
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Ajid flfrer against all tkcse okjectioiiSy k to W set 
tiie ifflpoitancc of ChiisdanitT, as what must lave en- 
gaged the altmhiin of its fiist cxHiTeits, so a» to have 
rendered them less liabae to he deceived £rora careless- 
seas, than they woold in common matters ; and liker 
wise the strong obligations to veracitr, which their re- 
ligion laid them under : so that the first and most ob- 
vious presomption is, that tbev could not he deceived 
themselves, nor would deceive others. And this pre- 
sumption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimony 
we have been considering. 

In a r g u me n t, assertions are nothing in themselves, 
and have an air of positiveness, which sometimes is 
not very easy : yet they are necessary, and necessary 
to be repeated, in order to connect a discourse, and 
distinctly to lay before the view of the reader, what is 
proposed to be proved, and what is left as proved. 
Now, the conclusion from the foregoing observations 
is, I think, beyond all doubt this : that unbelievers 
must be forced to admit the external evidence for 
Christianity, u e. the proof of miracles wrought to at- 
test it, to be of real weight and very considerable y 
though they cannot allow it to be sufficient, to con- 
vince them of the reality of those miracles. And as 
they must, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, 
that upon consideration tbey would, in fact, admit it \ 
those of them, I mean, who know any thing at all of 
the matter : in like manner as persons, in many casesi 
own, they see strong evidence from testimony, for the 
truth of things, which yet they cannot be convinced 
are true \ cases, suppose, where there is contrary 
testimony, or things which they think, whether with 
or without reason, to be incredible. But there is no 
testimony contrary to that which we have been consi- 
dering ; and it has been fully proved, that there is no 
incredibility in Christianity in general, or in any part 
of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity frtmi propher 
cy, I shall only make some few general observations, 
%7hicb are suggested by the analogy of nature ^ u e. by 
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the acknowledged oataral rules of judging in comnMR 
matters concerning evidence of a like kind to this from 
prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or nnintclligibleness of one part of 
a prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the 
proof of foresight, arising from the appearing comple- 
tion of those other parts which are understood. For 
the case i^ evidently the same, as if those parts, which 
are not tmderstood, were lost, or not written at all, or 
written in an unknown tongne. Whether this observa- 
tion be commonly attended to or not, it is so evident, 
that one can scarce bring one^s self to set down an in- 
stance in common matters, to exemplify it. Howtevert 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain 
wonls at length, and that, in the part one understood, 
there appeared aoention of several known fiicts \ it would 
hever come into any nan*s thoughts to imagine, that if 
he understood' the whole, perhaps he might find; that 
those facts were not, in reality, known by the writer* 
Indeed, both in this example, uid the thing intended to 
to he exemplified by it, our not onderstandtng the whole 
(the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a paragraph) 
might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one imder- 
8t<Md the literal meaning of such a part j but this comet 
under another consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be inca- 
pable, for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, 
or from not having turned his studies this way, even so 
much as to judge, whether particular prophecies have 
been throughout completely fulfilled ; yet he may see, 
in general, that they liave been fulfilled to such a de- 
gree, as, upon very good ground, to be convinced of 
foresight more than human in such propliccies, and of 
-such events being intended by diem. For the same rea- 
son also, though, by means of the deficiencies in civil 
history, and the different accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be ahle to make out to satisfac- 
tion,; that such parts of the prophetic history have been 
minntehr and throughout fulfilled ^ yet a ver^ %tx«ti% 
|i»oof oSbrealg^ may arkte, feom ihail ^geaeni ^^tas^tii^ 
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tion of them ivhich is made out^ as much proof of fore- 
sight, p^haps, as the Giver of prophecy intended should 
ever be afforded by such parts of prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to such 
and such eveoitSy is itself a proof, that it 'was intended 
of them \ as the ruJes, by which we naturally judge 
and determine, in common cases parallel ^to this, will 
shew. This observation I make in answer to the com- 
mon objection against the application of the prophecies^ 
that considering each of them distinctly by itself, it does 
not at all appear, that they were intended of those par- 
ticular events to which tliey are applied by Christians^ 
and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
any thing, they were intended of other events unknown 
to Hs, and not of these -at all. 

Now^ there are two kinds of writing, which bear a 
great resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the mat- 
ter before us ^ ;the''my thological and the satirical, where 
the satire is, to axertain degree, concealed. And a 
man might be assured, that he understood what an author 
intended by a fable or parable, related without any ap- 
plication or moral, merely from seeing it to be easily 
capable of such application, :and that such a moral 
might naturally be deduced from it. And he might be 
fully assured, that such persons and events were intend- 
ed in a satirical writing, merely ^m its being applica- 
ble to them. And, agreeably to the last ^observation, 
he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though 
he were not enough informed sin affairs or in the story of 
such persons, to understand half ^he satire. For, his 
satisfaction, that he understi»od the meaning, the in- 
tended meaning, of these writings, "would be greater or 
less, in proportion as he saw the. general turn of them 
to be capable of such application, and in proportion to 
the number of particular things xapable of it. And 
thus, if a long series of prophecy is applicable tp the 
present state of theohisrch, and to the political situa- 
tions 4)f thekingdoflis of th^ world, some Uiousand. years 
stft^T these prophecies were -dQliyexied,. and a 4ong. Aeries 
ofjpa^becy delivfiKt&dhe&Nr^ttii&xwaibglof .€3^ is ap- 
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plicable to him ; these things are in themselves a proof, 
that the prophetic history was intended of him, and of 
those events : in proportion as the general turn of it is 
capable of suolv application, and to the number and va- 
riety of particular-prophecies capable of it. And, though 
in all just way. of consideration, the appearing complo- 
tion of prophecies is to be allowed -to be thus cxplana« 
tory of, and to determine their meaning }■ yet it is to be 
remembered farther, that the ancient Jews applied the 
prophecies to a Messiah before his coming, in much the 
same manner as Christians do now \ and that the primi- 
tive Christians interpreted the proj^ecies respecting 
the state of the ehurch and of the world, in^he last ages, 
in the sense wbich the 'event seems to confirm and ve- 
Jtfy. And from these things it may be made appear, 

3. That the shewing, even to a high probability, if 
that could be, that the prophets thought- of some other 
•I'^ents, in such and'sucb predictions, and not those at 
all which Christians allege to be completions of those 
predictions y or that such and such prophecies are ca« 
pable of being applied to other events than those to 
which Xhristians apply, them^-that this would not con- 
fute or destcov the. force of . the argument from, pro- 
phecy, even with regard to -those vcry^ instances. . For, 
observe bow this matter really is.. If one knew such a 
person to be the sole authw of such a book, and was 
certainly assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one 
knew the whole of what he intended in it, one should be 
assured or satisfied to such degree, thai one knew the 
whole meaning of that book ^ for the meaning of a book 
is nothing but the meaning of the author. But if one 
knew & persoa to have compiled a book out of memoirs, 
which he received from another,, of vastly superior 
knowledge in the. subject of it, especially if it were a 
book full of great intricacies and difficulties, it would 
in no wise follow, that, one knew the whole meaning of 
the book, from knowing the whole meaning of the com-p 
piler 'y for the original memoirs, i. e, the author of them, 
might have, and there would be no degree of presump- 
tion, in many cases, again&t &u]^^Q^vck^ >uixel \$^\a:A^^ 
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sone fsutlicr neaaiBg ibmn tbe compiler smir. To saj, 
tbea, tlial dbe ScripCmes and tW thiogs coDtaineti in 
them can have no otlicr or fitftlier meaning, tkan tliote 
persons thoogU or had, wlio fint recited or wrote tben^^ 
is evidently saying, thai those persons were the original, 
froper, and sole authors of those books, i. e. that thej 
are not inspired ^ which is ahsord, whilst the anthorit jr 
nf these hooks is vnder egamininatiflp, il r. tiU job 
have detemined thej are of no dirine anthontj at alL 
Till this be detcnntned, it most in all reason be sop- 
posed, not indeed that they have, for this is taking ior 
granted that they are inspired, but that they may bive, 
some farth^ meaning than what the compilers saw or 
nnderstood* And, npon this supposition, it is suposaUe 
also, that this further meaning may be folfilkd. Now, 
^^^ts corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a 
difierent metMliZI! ^"^"* *^* *" which the prophets 
are supposed to have understood tttem; rtna wanrmt^ 
in a manner, the same proof that this difierent sense 
was originally intended, as it wooM have a^^irded, if 
the prophets had not understood their predictions in the 
sense it is supposed they did ^ because there is no pre- 
sumption of thetr sense of them being the whole sense 
of them. And it has been already shewn, that the ap- 
parent completions of prophecy must be allowed to be 
explanatory of its meaning. 80 that the question is, 
whether a series of prophecy has been fulfilled, in a na- 
tural or proper, t. e, in any real, sense of the words of 
it. For such completion is equally a proof of fMesigfai 
more than human, whether the prophets are, orarenot^ 
supposed to have understood it in a difievent sense. I 
say, supposed ; for though I think it dear, that the 
p rophets did not nndefstiuid the full meaning of their 
predictions, it is another question, how far tbey thought 
dieT did, and in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to bow little purpose those per- 
sons busy themselves, who endeavour to prove that the 
prophetic history is applicable to events of the age in 
wiiich it was written, or of ages before it. Indeed, to 
Aare provei, this hefoict tbe>T« ^a& any appeamoie of a 
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&rtl)er completion of it, migbt luve ansnetcd some 
IturpoBe ; for it-migbt have prevented tbc expectation 
of any such &rther completion. Thus, could Forpby- 

Shave sbeim, that some principal -parta of the book of 
■oiel, for iuBtance, tha seventh verse of the seventh 
chapter, which the Christians interpreted of the latter 
ages, nas applicable to events which happened befose 
or about the age of AotiodiuH Zpipbanes ; this migkt 
have prevented them from expectbg a.aj fartber com- 
l^etion of it. And unless there wbs then, as I think 
there must have, been, external evidence concerning 
that book,. more tban is come down to us, such a dis- 
covery might have been, a ^tnmbling Uock- in the way 
of Christianity itself ^ considering the authority whic^ 
our Saviour has given to the book of Daniel, and how 
much the gHieial scheme of ChriBtianity presupposes 
the truth of it. But even this discovery, bad there beea 
any.such, * would he of very little weight witb reaaoD- 
ahle.men now4 if this passage, thus applicable to e- 
vents before the ago of Porphyry, appears- to. he ap- 
jjicablc also to eventf, which succeeded the dissolution 
of the Boman empire. I mention this, not at all as la- 
ttnding to insinuate, that tbe division of this empire 
into tea parta, fer it plainly was divided into about 
that number, vrere, aluae and by itself, of. any mo- 
ment in verifying the ^^betic history ; but only as 
an exampie. of tbe thing I am speaking of. And tliiis, 
upon the whole, the matter of inquiiy evidently must he, 
as above put, Wbether the prophecies are apidicable to 
Christ, and to the present «tatc of the world and of the 
oburcb I , applicable. in. such' A degree, .as to imply. fore- - 



* It S]^ on, that pDiphyrr did nothing wortJi nextfoiAig In . 
this way. i'ocjerom on the place Bays; Dmu potteriara bea- 
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Otcem regei emmural, qid fiurunt tteuitsinti : aftotme rega 
turn itaita prmU regai, Vcrht gratia, Mactdoniar,' ^rur, Atia, 
H Egypti; Mf de tUcenit rrgmi amtpi egieit rtgam orfyitm. 
And m tint wa; of inteipretatiun, any ihiiig may be oiado af 
■Br tbiiut.. 
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sight : not whether they are capable of anyother aj^ 
plication \ though I know no pretence for saying, the 
. general turn of them is capable of any other. 

These obsenrations are, I think, just, and the evi' 
dence referred to in them, real \ though there may be 
people who will not accept of such imperfect informa- 
tion from Scripture. Some too have not integrity and 
r^ard enough to truth, to attend to evidence, which 
keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplexity, and 
which is much of a different sort from what thev' ex- 
pected. And it plainly requires a degree of modesty 
and fsomess, beyond what every one has, for a man to 
say, not to the world, bat to himself, that there is a 
real appearance of somewhat of great weight in this 
matter, thongh he is not able thoronghly to satisfy 
himself about it % but it shall have its influence upon 
bim, in proportion to its appearing reality and weight* 
It is much more easy, and more falls in with the ne- 
gligence, presmnption, and wilfulness of the generali- 
ty, to determine at once, with a decisive air, there is 
nothing in it. The prejudices arising from that abso- 
lute contempt and scorn, with which this evidence is 
treated in the world, I do not mention. For what in- 
deed can be said to persons, who are weak enough ii| 
their understandings to think this any presumption a- 
gainst it ^ or, if they do not, are yet weak enough in 
their temper to be influenced hy such prejudices, upon 
such a subject. 

I ^all now, secondly y endeavour to give some ac- 
count of the general argument for the truth of Christi- 
anity, consisting both of the dir^t and drcunistantial 
evidence^ considered as making up one argument. In- 
deed, to state and examine this argument fully, would 
he a woik much beyond the compass of this whole 
Treatise') nor is-so much as a proper abridgment of it 
tp he exjpjected herf^. Yet the present subject requires 
to have soipe brief account of it given, x or it is the 
kind of evidence upon which most questions of difficul- 
ty, in common practice, are determined \ evidence a<^ 
rising from various coincidences, which suppoH and 
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confirm each other, and in this maimer prove, tvith 
more or less certainty, the point under consideration. 
And I cbuse to do it silso, firsts Because it seems^ lo 
he of the greatest importance, and not duly attended 
to bj erprj one, that the proof of revelation is, not 
some direct and express things only, bat a great va- 
riety of circqvistantial things also 'j and that though 
each of these direct and circonetantial things is indeed 
to be considered separately, yet they are afterwards to 
be joined together f ibv that the proper force of the 
evidence consists in the result of theee several things, 
considered in their respects to each other, and imited 
into one view; and, in the next place. Because it 
seems to me, that the matters of fact here set downy 
which are acknewledgfid by unbelievers, must be ac- 
knowledged by them also to contain together a degree 
4^ evidence of great weight, if they could be brought 
to lay these several things belore themselves distinctly, 
and Uien with attention consider them together \ in- 
stead of that cursory thought of them, to which we are 
familiarized. For being familiarized to the cursory 
thought of things, as really hinders the weight of them 
from being scen^ as from liaving its due infiuence up- 
on practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to be 
inquired into, is this : that over and above our reason 
and affections, which God has given us for the infor- 
mation of our judgment and the conduct of our lives, 
he has also, by external revelation, given us an ac- 
count of himself and his moral government over the 
world, implying a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments 'y u €k hath revealed the system of natnrai reli- 
gion : fmr natural religion may be externally * reveal- 
ed by God, as the igaorant may be taught it by man- 
kind, their fdlow-creatures— 'that God, i say, has 
given us the evidence of revelation, as well as the evi- 
dence of reason, to ascertain this moral system \ toge- 
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ther with mn account of a particular dispensation of 
Providence, ivliifih 4*ea8oa could.no waj baye disco^r- 
edy and a particular institution of religion founded on 
it, for the recovery of. mankind out of their/ present 
ivretched condition,, and raising. them t^tthe perfectioa 
and final happiness of their nature,v 

This revelation, whether real or su^osed, , may be 
considered as wholly historical. > < For prophecy^ is oor- 
tbing but the history , of events before thiey Qpme to 
pass : doctrines ajbo^^ans matteii» of fact : . and* .precepts 
oome under the -same notion. Aiidtbe general design, 
of Scripture* which contains in it this revelation, thus 
considered as bistorioal, may be, said to be, to give us 
an account of the world, in this one single view, as 
God^s world ^ by which it appears essentially distin- 
guished from all other books, . so.: far as. I have found, 
.accept such as are copied from it. It begins with an 
account of- God's creation of the.world^ in ordex to aa- 
certain and distinguisb from all others, . who is the ob- 
ject of our worship, by what he bas done ^ in order to 
-ascertain who he is, concerning whose providence, conv- 
mandsy promises,, and. tbreatenings, tliis saered book 
4di along treats ; the Maker, and Proprietor of the 
world, he whose creatures we are, the God of nature; 
in order likewise ta distinguish him from the idols of ' 
the nations,^ whicb are; either imaginary beiagSj a. e. no 
beings at all ^>or else, pact of that creation, the histo- 
rical relation of which' ■ is here given* And St John, 
not improlmblyk with an. eye to tluii Mosaio account of 
the creation, begins bis gospel witbt an account of our 
Saviour!s pre^existence, and that '^tUI thingsi were 
mad^ by him^ and without him was. n^t any thing made 
that w^s made ;V *. agreeably' to. .the doctrine .of St 
Paul, that '^ Godi created all things by^ Jesus Christ.'' f 
This being premised,' the« Scripture, taken 'together, 
seems to profess to contain a^kind of an abridgment 
ef the history of^he world, Jn the view- just now men< 
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tioned \ that is, a general account of the condition of 
religion and its professors, during the continuance of 
that apostasy from God, and state of wickedness, which 
it every where supposes the world to lie in» And this 
account of the state of religion carries with it siyamt 
brief account of the political state of things, as religion 
is afiected hj it. Bevelation, indeed, considers the 
comraon affairs of this world, and what is going on in 
it, as a mere scene of distraction, and cannot he sup* 
posed to eoneem itself with foretelling, at what time, 
Rome or Babylon or Greece, or any particular place, 
should be the most conspicuous seat of that tyranny 
and dissoluteness, which all places equally aspire to 
be ; cannot, I say, -be supposed to give any account of 
this wild scene for its own sake. But it seems to con- 
tain some very general account of the chief gavem- 
ments of the worid, as tbe general state of religion hac 
been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the first 
transgression, an/a ouWsg the whole interval of the 
world's continuing in its present state, tot a certain f«t- 
ture period, spoken of both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, very distinctly, and in .great variety of ex- 
pression : ** The times of the restitution of all things :"* 
when *^ the mystery of God shall be finished^ as he 
hath declared to his servants the prophets :"f when 
''the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom winch 
shall never be destroyed *, and iiie kingdom jshall not 
be left to other people,^' t as it is represented to be 
daring this apostasy, bnt '' judgment shall be given te 
the saints,^' $ and «' tliey shall reign *,^* || '' and the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the king- 
dom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of tbe saints of the Most High/' ^ 

Upoi> this general view of the Scripture, I would 
remark, how great a length of time (he whole relation 
takes up, near six thousand years of which are past : 
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and how great a variety, of things it treats of ^ the na- 
tural- and moral system- or history of the world, in- 
cluding the time when it was formed, all contained in 
the very first bo<4c, and evidently written in^ a rude 
and ubleamed age^' and iii subsei^ent books, the va- 
rious common and proplietic history^ and the particular 
dispensation of Christiittity.' ' Niow • all thi^ together 
gives the largest scope fop criticism y and for confbta* 
tion of what is capable of being confuted, cither from 
reason, or from- common history, or from any incon- 
sistence in its sevieral parts. AmI it is a thing which, 
'deserves^ I think, to be mentioned, that whereas some 
imagine) tfae-supposed ctoobtfulaesa of the evidence for 
rev^ation implies a^ positive argument that> it is not 
true y it appears, on the contrary, to imply a- positive 
argument that it is true. For, could :»ny' common re^ 
Nation, of such-anti^ity, extent, and variety, (for in 
these things- the stress of what I am now observing, 
lies) be. proposed-to the examination of thie world \ that 
it could not^ in an age of knowledge and liberty, be con* 
{nted, or «bewn to have nothing in it, .to the satbfactioa 
of reoBonable men^ this^wonld .be thought a strong prcr 
sumptive proof* of its truth. And indeed it must be a. 
proof of it, just in proportiotir ta-the probability, that if 
it were false, it migh£ he ^ewn to be so ^ and this, I 
think^ is-seanee pretended ta.be shewn,, but Upon prin* 
ciples' andrih. ways of ai^guing. whidi Imve been clearly 
obviated. ^' Nor does it^at aU .appeal^ that any set of 
men • who believe natural religion, are of thiOL opinion, 
that Cluridtianity'hiu. been. thus confuted. But to ^o« 
ceed : 

Together with tlie moral system of- the -world, the 
Old Testament contains a chronological account of the 
beginning of it, and j&om thence, an unbroken genea- 
logy of mankind for many ages before common history 
begins ; and carried on as., muck: farther, as. to mak^ 
up a continued thread of history, of the length of be-r 
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tween three and four tjhouBand years. It contains, an 
account 06 God's making, a oovepaat with a particular 
nation, • that ,tliisy should be his people, and he would be 
their God, in a peculiar senses of bis often interposing 
miraculously -in ^heir affairs^ giving them the promise, 
and, long after, the poBsesston, of a particular -country^ 
assuring them of the greatest national prosperity in it^ 
if theyi would, worship him:, in- opposition to the idols 
which the rest k>f Jhe world (worshipped, and obey his 
commands, ahd threatening them <with unexampled 
punishments, if they cUsobeyed him, -and fell into the 
general idolatry^ insomuch, that this one nation should 
eontinue to 'be the -observation and the -wonder of all 
the world. It declares .particularly, that *' 'God wnuld- 
scatler them among all people, from one end of the 
earth unte the other 5'' but that *'wben €hey -should 
return unto -the Lord their- God, he would have com* 
passion upon :tiiem^ and gather them, jfirom all the na« 
tions ^hithet '^ ■ had scattered them ^" that ^Msrael 
should be 1 saved in the Lord, with an everlasting sal vap 
tion^. and not be ashamed or -confounded, world with- 
out end«'? And :as some of these promises are 'Condi- 
tionall others a»e as absohite as any thing can be ex- 
pressed^- that the (time should iHMne,.^ben ^' the people 
should.be all- laghteousy-aind inherit the land for eVer */'* 
that ^^^^thoughiGedi^suld make !a full end of idl na- 
tions' whither :he-had scattered them, yet would he not 
make a^full ond of them:?' that ^' he woifld bring a* 
gain the captivity off his people Israel, and plant them 
upon their land, and they should he no more pulled up 
out of their land^'V^at 'ithe seed of Israel should not 
cease from i being a nation -for ever.'' * It foretels, that 
God would raise them up a particular person, in whom 
all his^ promises should finally be fulfilled^ the Messiah, 
i«ho should be, in-an high af|4 eminent sense, their an- 
ointed Prince and Saviour. This was foretold in such 
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6opp00ed reveialion^a obtalniog and being received in 
the worid, witk all the cireaobtances and effects of it, 
considered together as one event, is the most conspico- 
oos and important event in the storv of mankind : that 
a book-of this nature, and thus promulged and recom- 
jnended to oar consideration, demands, as if bj a voice 
from heaven, to have its claims most seriously examin- 
ed into 'y and that, before such examination, to treat it 
with anj kind of scoffing and ridicule, is. an ofience a- 
gainst natural piety. But it is to be remembered, that 
how much soever the establishment of natural religion 
in the world is owing to the Scripture revelation, this 
does not destroy the proof of religion firom reason ^ any 
more than the proof of EucHd^s Elefnents is destroy- . 
ed, by a man's knowing -or thinking, that he should 
never have seen • the truth of the several propositions 
contained in- it, nor had those propositions -come int« 
his thooghts, but for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in the 
next ^ace, informed of the acknowledged antiquity ef 
the first parts of this book y.and that it» chronology, its 
account of the time when the earth, and the several 
parts of it, were first peopled with human creatures, 
is no way contradicted, but is really confirmed, by the 
natural and civil history of the world, collected from ' 
common historians, from the state of the earth, and 
from the late invention of arts, and- sciences. And, as 
the Scripture contains . an unbroken thread of common 
and civil . history, firom the creation • to the captivity, 
for between three and four thousand years j let the 
person we are speaking of be told, in the next place, 
that this general history, as it is not contradicted, but 
is confirmed by profane history, as much ^s .there 
would be reason to expect, upon supposition of its 
truth 'j so there is nothing in the whole history itself 
.to give any reasonable ground of suspicion of its not 
being, in the general, a faithful and literally true go- 
nealogy of men, and series of things. I speak here 
only of the common Scripture history, or of the course 
o/or4iii)ary events related init, as distinguished from 
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miracles, and from tbc prophetic history* In all the 
8cripture narrations of this kind, following events arise 
oat o&rferegoiDg ones, as in all other histories. There 
appears nothing related as done in any- age, not con- 
formable to the manners of that age ^ nothing in the 
account of a succeeding age, which, one would say, 
eould not be true, or was improbable^ from the account 
of things in the preceding one. There- is nothing inr 
the characters which would raise a thought of their be- 
ing feigned \ bat all the internal marks imaginable o^ 
t&eir being real. It is to be added also, that mere go- 
Bealogies, bare narratives of the- number t)f years, which 
persons called by such and such names lived, do not carry 
the &ce of fiction ^ perhaps do carry some presumption^ 
of veracity: and all unadorned narratives, which have 
nothing to surprise^ may be thouglit to carry somewhat 
of the like presumption* too. And >the domestic and* 
the politieaKhistory is plainly credible. There may be 
incidents in Scriptore,. which, taken alone in the naked 
way -they are toldf may appear strange, especially to> 
persons of other manners, temper, education ^ but therei 
are also incidents of undoubted truth, in many or most 
persons^ lives, which^ in the same circumstances, wouldf 
appear to the- full as- strange. There may be mistakes 
of transcribers, there may be other real or seeming mis- 
takes, . not easy . to be- particularly accounted for ; but 
there are certainly ne more things of this kind in the 
Scripture^ than what w'ere to hav« been expected in' 
books of* such Antiquity-^ and nothing, in any wise, suf- 
eient to discredit the general narrat-i^^e. Now,, that a- 
history, claiming to- commence from the creation, and^ 
extending in one continued series,- through so great, a 
length of time, and. variety of events, should have such* 
appearances of reality and truth in its whole contexture^- 
ifl^surely a very remarkable. circumstance in its favour. 
And as all this is applicable to the common history of 
the New Testament^ so there is a farther credibility, 
and a very high one, given to it by profane anthers 5. ■ 
many of these writing of the same times, and confirnv— 
ing the. truth, of customs and evenls, ^\aOci ^ix^\&sa^\^ 
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tally as well as more purposely mentioned in it. And 
thin credibility of the common Scripture history give^ 
some credibility to its miraculous history ; especially 
as this is interwovi^n with the common, so as that they 
imply each other, and both together make up one rem 
lation. 

Let it then be more particularly obserred to this per* 
son, that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which ia 
indeed implied in the foregoing observation, that there 
was such a nation as the Jews, of the greatest antiquitr, 
whose government and general polity was founded on 
the law, here related to be given them by Moses as 
from heaven : that natural religion, though with rites 
additional, yet no way contrary to it, was their esta- 
blished religion, which cannot be said of the Gentile 
world ^ and that their veiy being, aa a nation, depend- 
ed upon their acknowledgment of one God, the Goj 
of the universe. For suppose, in their captivity in 
Babylon, they had gone over to the religion of their 
conquerors, there would have remained bo bond of nbkm,. 
to keep them a distinct people. And whilst they were 
under their own kings, in their own country, a total a- 
postasy from God would have been, tlie dissolution of 
their whole government. They, in such a sense, natioa- 
nlly acknowledged and Tyorshipped the Maker of hea-% 
ven and earth, when the rest of the world were sunk ia 
idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, the peculiar people 
of God. And this so remarkable an establishment and 
preservation of natural religion amongst them, seems to 
add some peculiar credibility to the historicAl evidence^ 
for the miracles of Moses and the prophets ^ because 
these miracles are a full satisfactory account of this 
event, which plainly wants to be accounted for, and 
cannot otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, 
he acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Mes- 
siah, of Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when 
this nation, from the prophecies ahove-iiientioned, ex- 
pected the Messiah : that he was rejected, as it seemed 
to have been foretold he should^ by the body of the peo^ 
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]ile, under the direction of their rulers : that in the 
course of a very few years he was bclievod on, and ac<«^ 
knowledged -as- the promised Messiah, by great numbers 
among the Gentiles, agreeably to-^the prophecies of 
Scnpture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but 
of miracles, 1* of which miracles avc also have strong 
historical evidence ; (by- which I mean here no more 
than must be acknowledged by unbelievers^ for let 
pipus frauda.«nd foUies be> admitted to weaken, it is ab- 
surd to say they destroy, our evidence of miracles 
wrought ia proof of Christianity ^ f ) that this religion 
approTiiig itself to the reason of mankind, and carrying 
it! own evidence with it, so far as reason is a judge oi* 
its system, and being no way contrary to reason in those 
parts of it which requive to be bclieved.upon the mere 
authority of its Aiithor ^ that this religion', I say, gra^ 
dually spread and supported itself, for dome -hundred 
years, not -. only without any assistance from temporal 
power, .but under constant discouragements, and often 
the.bitterest persecutions from it, and then became the 
religion of the -world : that, 'in the mean time, the JcW'* 
ish nation and government were destroyed in a very 
remarkable^ manner, and the people carried away cap- 
tive and dispersed through the most distant countries ^ 
in which state of dispersion they have remained fifteen 
hundred years : and that they remain a numerous peo- 
ple, united amongst themselves, and distinguished from 
the rest of the w<wld, as they were in the days of Moses^ 
by the profession 4)f -his law ) and eivery where looked 
upon in a manner, which one scarce knows how dis-« 
tinctly to express, but in the words of the prophetic ac- 
count of ity given so many ages before it came to pass : 
^ Tboushalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
by-word, among all nations whither the Lord shall lead 
thee. " t 
The appearance of a>standii>g: miracle, in the Jews 
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distinguished : that this great cliangc of religion over 
the earth, %vas brought about under the profession and 
acknowledgment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah: 
things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious 
men towards the full completion of the prophetic history, 
oonceming the final restoration of that people ^ cQp- 
eeming the establishment of the everlasting kingdom, 
among them, the kingdom of the Messiah \ and the fa« 
ture state of the world, under this sacred government. 
Such circumstances and. events compared with these 
prophecies, thougli no completions of them, yet would^ 
not, I think, he spoken of as nothing in the argument, 
by a person upon his first being informed of. them. 
They fell in with the prophetic history of things still 
future, give it some additional credibility, have the ap« 
pearance of being somewhat in order to the full com-> 
pletion of ifc. 

Indeed, it requires a' good. degree of knowledge, and 
great calmness and consideration, to be able to judge,, 
thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth of Christia- 
nity, from that part of the prophetic history, which re- 
lates to the situation of the kingdoms of thei world, 
and to the state of the church, from the establishment 
of Christianity to the present time. But it appears, 
irom. a general view of it, to be very, material. And 
those persons who have thoroughly examined it, and 
some of them were men of the coolest tempers, great-p 
est capacities, . and least liahle to imputations of preju- 
dice, insist upon it as detenuinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of histor}'^, first 
to recollect the passages above mentioned out of Scrip- 
ture, without knowing but that the whole was a late 
fiction^ then to be informed of. the correspondent facts 
now mentioned, and to unite them all into (me view.: 
that the profession and establishment of natural reli- 
gion in the world, is greatly owing, in difierent ways, 
to this hook, and the supposed revelation which it con- 
tains ; that it is acknowledged to he of the earliest an^ 
tiquity ^ that its chronology and common history oxe 
entireJj credible j that tbis aacictiV. liaXXax^, ^x-^ ^v»^'«»« 
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of whom it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in £act^ 
the people of God, in a xlistinguisbed sense ^ that, aa 
there was a national expectation amongst them, raised 
from the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear at such a 
time, so one at this time appeared claiming to be that 
Messiah ^ that he was rejected by this nation, but re- 
ceived by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of pnn 
phecy, byt of miracles ^ that the religion he taught 
supported itself under the greatest difficulties, gained 
ground, and at length became the religion of the world ^ 
that in the mean ^time the Jewitdi polity was utterly 
destroyed, and the nation dispersed over the face of 
the earth ^ that, notwithstanding this, they have re-» 
mained a distinct numerous people for so many centu- 
ries, even to this day ^ which not only appears to her 
the express completion of several^ prophecies concern- 
ing them, but also renders it, as on6 may speak, a vi- 
sible and easy possibility, that the promises made to 
them as a nation, may yet be fulfilled. And to these 
acknowledged truths, let the person we have been 8up< 
posing add, as I think he ought, whether every oner 
will allow it or no, the obvious appearances which 
there are of the state of the world, in other respects 
besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christiaa 
church, having so long answered,.* and still answering 
to the . prophetic history. Suppose, I say,- these fact& 
set over against the things before mentioned out of the^ 
Scripture, and seriously compared with them^ the joint 
view of both together, must, I think, appear of verVt 
great weigiit to a considerate reasonable person ; of 
much greater, indeed, upon having them first laid be-r 
fbre him, than -is .easy for us, who are so familiarized- 
to them, to concei^'e, without, solne^partiicular .atten-^ 
tion for that purpose. 

All tliese things, and the several particulars* con-: 
tained under them, require to be distinctly and most 
thoroughly examined into ^ that the weight of each may 
be judged of, upon such examination, and such con- 
tusion drawn as results from their united force. Bub 
this has not been attempted bfii«». I have gone no fac-i 
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tlier than to shew, that the general imperfect view of 
them now given, the confessed historical evidence for 
miracles, and the many obvious appearing completions 
of prophecy, together with the collateral things * hero 
mentioned, and there are several others of the like 
sort 'y that all this together, which, being fact, must 
be acknowledged bj unbelievers, anoouuts to real evi- 
dence of somewhat more than human in this matter ; 
evidence much more important, than careless men, 
who have been accustomed only to transient and par- 
tial views of it, can imagine ^ and indeed abundantly 
fufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, 
must be acknowledged by unbelievers. For though 
they may say, that the historical evidence of miracles, 
wrought in attestation of Christianity, is not sufficient^ 
to convince them that such miracles were really wrought, 
they cannot deny that there is such historical evidence, 
it being a known matter of fact that there is. They 
may say, the conformity between the prophecies and- 
events is by accident ; but there are many instances in 
Hfhich such conformity itself canqqt be denied. Tfaej^ 
may say, with regard to such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental e« 
vents, without meaning, will have a meaning found ia 
them by fanciful people ^ and that such as are fanciful, 
in any one certain way, will make out a thousand co- 
incidences, which seem to favour their peculiar follies*. 
Men, I say, may talk thufl ^ but no one who is seri- 
ous, can possibly think these things to be nothing, i€ 
he considers the importance of collateral things, and 
even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
bility, as distinguished, in nature, from the evidence 
of demonstration. In many cases, indeed, it seems to 
require the truest judgment, to determine with exact- 
ness the weight of circupistantial evidence \ but it is 



* All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not 
reducible to the head of certain miracles, or determinate con^-^. 
fictions of |ircphecy. See pages %%%^ 119^ 
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very ©ften altogether as convincing, as. that which is 
the most express and directs 

This .general view of the. evidence for. Christianity, 
considered as making one argument, may also serve to 
recommend to serious persons, to «et down every things 
whioh.they think, may be. of any real wei^it at all m 
proof of it, and particularly, the many seeming comple- 
tions of prophecy > and they will find, that, judging by 
th($ natural rules by which we judge o£ probable evi« 
dence in common matters, they amount to a much high" 
er degree of proo^ upon such a. joint review, than 
cpuld be supposed- upon considering them separately, at 
different times, how strong soever the proof > might be- 
fore appear to them, upon such separate views of it»' 
For probable proofs, by being added, not .only increase 
the evidence but. multiply it» Nor should I dissuade 
any one from setting down what he. thought made fop 
the contrary side. But then it is to be remembered,, 
not in order to influence his judgment, but his practice, 
that a mistake on one side may be, in its consequences,, 
nuch more dangerous thaa a mistake on the others 
And what course is most safe, and what most danger-^ 
ous, is a consideration thought very material, when we; 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning con- 
duct in our temporal affairs. To be influenced by this- 
considcration in our judgment, to believe or disbelieve, 
upon it, \& indeedeas much/prejudice as any thing what- 
ever. And, like other prejudices, it operates contra- 
ry ways, in different men.. For some are inclined to< 
brieve what they hope ^ and others what, they fear.' 
And it is manifest unreasonableness, to apply-to men's 
passions in order to gain^heir assent. 13ut« in delibe- 
rations concerning conduct, thiere is nothing which rea- 
son more requires to be taken into the account, than 
the » importance of.it. Foe, suppose it. doubtful what, 
would be the consequence of acting in tbis, or in a 
contrary manner j still, that taking one side could be 
s^ttended with little or no bad consequence, and taking 
the other might be attended with the greatest, must, 
appear, to unprejudiced reason, . of the highest m^nifint:. 
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tawards determining how we are to act. But the truth 
of our religion, like the truth of common matters, is to 
be judged of by ail the evidence taken together. And 
unless the whole series of things which may be alleged 
in this argument, and every particular thing in it, can 
reasonably be supposed to have been by accident, (for 
here the stress x)f the argument lor Christianity lies), 
then is the truth of it proved^ in like manner, as if in 
any common case, numerous events acknowledged, 
were to be alleged in proof -of -any other event disputed ; 
the truth of the disputed event would be proved, not 
only if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearlj imply it, but, though no one of them singly did 
«o, \i the whole of the acknowledged events taiken to- 
gether, could not in reason be supposed to have hap- 
pened, unless the disputed one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of 
this evidence gives to those persons who attack Chris- 
tianity, especiaHy in conversation. For it is easy to 
shew, in a short and lively manner, that such and such 
things are liable to objection, that this and another 
thing is 'of little weight in itself^ but impossible to 
shew, in like maimer, the united force of the whole ar- 
gument in one view. 

However, lastly y As it has been made appear, that 
there is no presumption against a revelation as miractk- 
4ous^ that the general scheme of Christianity, and the 
principal parts of it, are conformable to the experien- 
ced constitution of things, and the whole perfectly cre- 
dible 5 so the account now given of the positive evi- 
dence for it, shews, that this evidence is such, as, from 
the nature of it, cannot be destroyed, though it should 
•be lessened. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



OJ tJie Objections which 7nay be made against argu^ 
ingjrotn the Analogy of Nature to Religion. 



If every one would consider, with such attention aS 
they are bound, even in point of morality, to consider, 
what they judge and give characters of, the occasion 
of this chapter would be, in some good measure at 
least, superseded* But since this is not to be expect- 
ed y for some, we find, do not concern themselves to 
understand even what they write against : since this 
Treatise, in common with most others, lies open to ob- 
jections, which may appear very material to thought- 
ful men at first sight 5 and, besides that, deems pecu- 
liarly liable to the objections, of such as can judge 
without thinking, and of such as can censure without 
judging 'y it may not be aniiss to set down the chief of 
t\mse objections which occur to me, and consider them 
to their hands. And they are such as these : 

^' That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in re- 
velation, by saying that there are the same in natural 
axiligion ; when what is wanting is to clear both of 
them, of these their common, as well as other their 
respective difficulties : but that it is a strange way in- 
deed of convincing men of the obligations of religion, 
to shew them, that they have as little reason for their 
worldly pursuits^ and a strange way of vindicating 
the justice and goodness of the Author of nature, and 
of renooving the objections against both, to which the 
system of religion lies open, to shew, that the like ob- 
jections He against natural providence > a way of an- 
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awering objections against religion^ .irithoat so mucli 
as pretending to make out, that the sjstem of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are reasonable 
-^especially, perliaps some may be inattentive enongh 
to add, must this be thought strange, when it is confes- 
sed, that analogy is no answer to such objections : that 
ivhen this sort of reasoning is carried to the utmost 
length it can be imagined capable of, it will yet leave 
the mind in a very unsatisfied state ^ and that it must 
be unaccountable ignorance of mankind, to imagine they 
will be prevailed with to forego their present interests 
and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful 
-evidence." 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, 
that appearance will be found in a great measure ow- 
ing to half views, which diew but part of an obfect, 
yti shew that indistinctly > and to undeterminate Ian* 
guage. By these means weak men are often deceived 
by others, and ludicrous men by themselves. And even 
those who lire serious and considerate, cannot always 
readily disentangle, and at once clearly see through the 
perplexities, in which subjects themselves are involved ^ 
and which are heightewed by the deficiencies and the 
abuse of words. To this latter sort of persons, the fol- 
lowing reply to each part of this objection severally, 
may be of some assistance j as it may also tend a little 
to stop and silence others. 

Firsts The thing wanted, i. e. what men require, is 
to have all difiiculties cleared. And this is, or at least 
for any thing we know to the contrary, it may be, the 
same, as requiring to comprehend the divine nature, 
and the whoie plan of Providence firom everlasting to 
everlasting. But it hath always been allowed to argue, 
from what is acknowledged to what is disputed. And 
it is in no other sense a poor thing, to argue from nata« 
ral religion to revealed, in the manner found fault with, 
than it is to argue in numberless other ways of probable 
deduction and inference, in matters of conduct, which 
we are continually reduced to the necessity of doing. 
Indeed liie epithet] poor may be api^lki, 1 i^Vi «& ^^c^- 
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perly, 'to great part, or the iwhole, of human life, as it 
is to the things mentioned in the- objection. Is it not 
a poor thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge 
in the cure of diseases, as even the most eminent have^ 
To act upon conjecture and guess, where the life of man 
is concerned ? Undoubtedly it is : but not in compari- 
son, of. having no skill at all in that useful art, and being 
obl^d to act wholly in the dark. 

Further : Since it is as unreasonable, as it is com- 
mon, to urge objections against revelation, -^hich are of 
eqoal weight against natural religion ; and those who 
do this, if they are not confuted themselves, deal 'unfair- 
ly with others, in making it seem, that they are arguing 
only against revelation, .or particular doctrines of it, 
when in reality they are arguing against moral Frovi- 
den^ ; it is a thing of conscquenoe to -shew, that such 
objections are as much levelled against natural religion, 
as against revealed. And objections, -^hich are equally 
applicable to both, are, properly speaking, answered, 
by its being shewn that they are .so, provided the for- 
mer be admitted- to be:true. And without taking in the 
consideration how dbtinctly this is admitted, it is plain- 
ly very material to observe, that as the things objected 
aeainst in natural religion, are of the same kind with 
wnat is certain matter of experience in the course of 
providence, and in the information wliich God affords 
us concerning our temporal interest, under his govern- 
ment f so the . objections against the system of Christi- 
anity and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind 
with those which are made against .^he system and evi- 
dence of . natui*al religion. However, the reader upon 
reviei7 may. see, that jnost of -the analogies insisted upon, 
even in the latter part of this Treatise, do not necessa- 
rily require to have more taken for granted than is in 
the former ^ that there is an Author of nature, ortua^ 
tnral Governor of the world : and Christianity is vindi- 
cated, not from its analogy to natural religion, but 
chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced constitution 
of nature. 

Secondly^ Beligion is a practical thiogi and consiate 
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in such a determinate course of life ; as being what, 
there is reason to think , is commanded hf the Author 
of nature, and will, upon the ^vhole, be our happiness 
under his government. Now, if men can be convinced, 
tliat they have the lik« reason to believe this, as to be- 
lieve, that taking care of their temporal aflEEiirs will be 
to their advantage ^ such conviction cannot but be an 
argument to them for the practice of religion. And if 
there be really any reason for believing one of these, 
and endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves 
the necessaries and conveniences of it y then there is 
reason also for believing the other, and endeavouring to 
secure the interest it proposes to us. And if the inte- 
rest which religion proposes to us^ be infinitely greater 
than our whole temporal iutered^ then thetre must be 
proportionably greater, reason, for endeavouring to se- 
cure one than the other : since, by the supposition, the 
probability of our securing one, is equal to the probabi- 
lity of our securing the other. This seems plainly un- 
answerable 5 and has a tendenoy to influence fidr minds, 
who consider what our condition really is, or upon what 
evidence wc are naturally appointed to act ^ and* who 
are disposed to acquiesce in the terms upon which we 
live, and attend to and follow that practical instruotion, 
whatever it be, which iS' afforded uSr 

But the chief' and proper force of the argument re- 
ferred, to in the objection, lies in another place. Foe 
it is said, that the proof of religion is involved in such 
inextricable difficulties, as to. render it doubtful ', and 
that it cannot be suppo^d, that, if it were true, it would 
be left upon. doubtful evidence*. Here, then, over and 
above the force of each particular difficulty or objection, 
these difficulties and objections taken together, aretum-^ 
ed into a positive argument against the truth of reli- 
gion } which argument would stand thus. If religion 
were true, it would not be left doubtful, and open to ob- 
jections to the degree in which it is : therefore, thatit 
is thus left, not only renders the evidence of it weak, 
and lessens its force, in proportion to the .weight of- such 
objections >, but also shevjs it toi W ^^a^n ^^ >§» ^ ^^§s&r.- 
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ral presamption of its being so. Now the observation, 
that from the natural constitution and course of things, 
«re must in our temporal concerns, almost continually, 
and in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence 
of a like kind and degree to the evidence of religion, is 
an answer to this argument ^ because It shews, that it 
is according to the conduct and character of the Author 
of nature, to appoint we should act upon evidence like 
to that, which this argument prcsimies he cannot be 
»up|)osed to appoint wc sliould act upon : it is an in- 
stance, a general one made up of numerous particular 
ones, of somewhat in bis dealing with us, similar to what 
is said to be incredible. And as the foirce of this an^ 
swer lies merely in the parallel which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct, 
the answer is equally just and conclusive, whether the 
parallel be made out, by shewing the evidence of the 
former to be higher, or tbe evidence of the Utter tp bc^ 
lower. 

Thirdly y The design of this Treatise is not to vindi- 
cate the character of God, but to shew the obligations 
of men : it is not to justify his- providence, but to shew 
what belongs to as to do. These are two subjects, and. 
ought not to be confounded. And though they may at 
length run up into each other, yet observations may ini-» 
mediately tend to^ make out the latter, which do not ap- 
pear, by any immediate connexion, to the purpose of 
the former \ which is le^s our concern than many seem 
to think. For, 1^^, It is not necessary we should jus- 
tify the dispensations of Providence against objections,, 
any farther than to shew, that the tSings objected a* 
gainst may, for aught we know, be consistent with ju8-» 
tice and goodness. Suppose, then, that there arc things 
in the system of this world, and plan of Providence re- 
lating to it, which takea alone would be unjust; yet it 
has been shewn unanswerably, that if we could take in 
the reference which these things may have, to other 
things present, past, and to come*, to the whole scheme, 
which the things objected against are parts of-, these 
yery things might, for angU ^e know, he found to he, 
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' not onl7 consistent with justice, but instances of it. 
Indeed it has been shewn, by the analogy of what we 
see, not only possible, that this, may be the case, but cre- 
dible that it is. And thus objections, drawn from such 
things, are ansii^i^red, and Providence is vindicated, as 
far as religion makes its vindication necessary* Hence 
it appears, 2(//y, That- objections against the divine jus* 
tice and goodness are not endeavoured to be removed^ 
by shewing that, the like objections, allowed to be really 
conclusive, lie against natural pro.vidence 5 but those 
objections being supposed,, and shewn not to be conclu- 
sive, the things objected against, considered as matters 
of fact, are farther shewn to be credible,, from their con-* 
forroity to the constitution of nature.^; for instance, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions here- 
after, from the observation, that he does reward and 
punish them for their actions here. And this, I appre- 
hend, is of weight. And I add, Sdly^ It would be of 
weight, even though those objections were not answered. 
For, there being the proof of religion above set down^ 
and religion implying several facts ^ for instance again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and pu^ 
nish men -, fon their, actions hereafter ^ the observation 
that his present method of. gavernment is by rewards 
and punishments, shews that future fact not to be in^ 
credible ^ whatever objections men may think they 
have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, according to 
their notions of justice and mercy ^ or as improbable 
from their belief of. necessity. I say, as imprchahlc ; 
for it is evident no objection against it, . as unjust^ can 
be urged from necessity 5 since this notion as much der 
stroys injustice, as it does justice. Then, Atthly^ Though 
objections against the reasonableness of the system of 
religion, cannot indeed be answered without entering 
into consideration of its reasonableness, yet objections 
against the credibility or truth of it, may : Because tha 
system of it is reducible into what is properly matter 
of fact y and the truth, the probable truth, of facts, 
may be shewn without consideration of their reasonable- 
ness. Nor is it necessary^ though, in some cases and 
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respects, it is highly useful and proper, yet it is^ net ne- 
cessary, to give a pnx^ of the reasonableness of every 
precept enjoined us, and of every paiticular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which comes into the system of re- 
ligion. Indeed, the more thoroughlji a person of a 
right disposition is convinced of the perfection of the 
divine nature and conduct,, the farther he will advance 
towards that perfection of religion, which St John * 
speaks of. But the general obligations of religion are 
fully inade out, by proving the reasonableness of the 
practice of it. And that the practice of religion f'^ rea- 
sonable, may be shewn, though no more could be proved 
than that the system of it may be so, for aught wc know 
to the contrary ; and even without entering into the di- 
stinct consideration of this. And from hence, 5M/y, 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is 
not an immediate answer to objections against the wis- 
dom, the Justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or pre- 
cept of religion, yet it rtiay be, as it is, an immediate 
and direct answer to what is really intended by such 
objections \ which is to shew, that the things objected 
against are incredible. 

FottrtfUvy It is most readily acknowledged, that the 
foregoing Treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very 
far indeed from it^: but so would any natural institu- 
tion of life appear, if reduced into a system, together 
with its evidence. Leaving religion out of the case, 
men are divided in their opinions, whether our plea- 
sures overbalance our pains 5 and' whether it be, or be 
not, eligible to live in this world. And were all sudi 
controversies settled, which perhaps, in speculation, 
would be found involved in great difficulties i and were 
it determined, upon the evidence of reason, as nature 
has determined it to our hands, that life is to be pre- 
served ; yet still, the rules which God has been pleased 
to afford us, for escaping the miseries of it, and obtain- 
ing its satisfactions, the rules, for instance, of preserv* 



* X John it. 18. 
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rag heald)^. and recovering it when, lost, are not only 
fallible and preoarious, but verj fan from being exact. 
Nor are we informed by nature, in future oontingen-- 
ei«s. and acoidents, so as to render it at all certain, 
^▼bat is the best method of managing our affairs. What 
^ill be the success of our temporal pursuits, in the 
comftion sense of the word success^ is highly doubtfu}» 
And what wiH be the success of them, in the proper 
sense of the word ^ u e. what happiness or enjcn^ment 
we shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a much higher 
degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature of the evi- 
dence, with which we are obliged to take up, in the 
daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet 
men do not throw away life, or disregard the interests 
of it, upon account of this doubtfulness. The evidence 
of religion then being admitted real, those who object 
against it,, as not satisfactory, t. e* as not being what 
they wish it, plainly forget the very condition of our 
being : for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong 
to such a creature as man. And, which is more mate- 
jrial, they forget also the very nature of religion. For, 
religion presupposes, in all those who will embrace it, 
a certain degree of integrity and honesty \ which it 
was intended to try whether men have or not, and to 
exercise, in such as have it, in order to its improve- 
ment. Religion presupposes this as much, and in the 
same sense, as speaking to a man presupposes he un- 
derstands the language in which you speak ; or as 
warning a man of any danger, presupposes that he hath 
such a regard to himself, as that he will endeavour to 
avoid it. And therefore, the question is not at ally 
Whether the evidence of religion be satisfactory \ but 
W^hether it be, in reason, sufficient to prove and dis- 
cipline that virtue which it presupposes ? Now the evi- 
dence of it is fully sufficient for all those purposes of 
probation 5 how far soever h is from being satisfactory, 
as to tlie purposes of curiosity, or any other : and in- 
deed it answers the purposes of the former in several 
respects, which it would not do, if it were as overbear- 
ing as is required* One might add iarther^ that ^Il<^ 
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ther the motives, or the evidence for any course of ac- 
tion, be satisfactory, meaning here by that word, wliat 
satisfies a man, that such a course, of action will in e- 
vent be for his good ', this need never.be, «and I think^ 
strictly speaking, never is, the practical question in 
common matters. But. the practical question, in all 
pases, is, Whether the evidence for a course of action 
be . such, fis, taking in all circumstances,- makes . the 
faculty within us which is the guide and. judge of ^con-» 
duct, * determine that course of action to.be prudent? 
Indeed, satisfaction that it will be for. our interest or 
happiness, abundantly determines .an actioa to. be pru^ 
dent ^ but evidence, almost infinitely lower than this,, 
determines actions to be. so too, .even in the conduct of 
every day. 

Fifthly^ As to the objection concerning the influ-s 
ence which this argument, or any part of it, may or. 
may not, be expected to have up^n. men, I observe, as 
above, that religion being intended for a trial and ex- 
ercise of the morality of every person's <iharacter,« wha 
is a. subject of it^ and there being, as; I have shewn,* 
such evidence for it, as is sufBcient in reason, to influ- 
ence men to embrace it : to object, that it is not to 
be imagined mankind will be influenced by such evi- 
dence, is nothing to the purpose of the foregoing Trea-s 
tise. For the purpose of it is not to inquire, What 
sort of creatures mankind are \ but. What the light 
and knowledge, which is afforded thera^ requiires they; 
should be.? -to shew how, .in reason, they .ought to be* 
have \ not how, in fact, they wlU behave. This de- 
pends- upon themselves, and is their own concern \ the 
personal concern .of each man in particular. And how 
little regard the generality. have to it, experience, in- 
deed, does too fully shew^ But religion, considered a& 
a probation, has had its end upon, all persons, to whom 
it has been proposed, with evidence sufficient in reason 
to influence their practice*,. for by this means they hava 
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been put into a state of probation ^ let them behave as 
thej will in it. And thus, not only revelation, but 
reason abo, teaches us, that by the evidence of religion 
being laid before men, the designs of Providence are 
carrying on, not only with i*egard to those who will, 
but likewise with regard to those who will not, be in« 
fluenced by it. However, lastly ^ the objection here 
referred to» allows the things insisted upon in this 
Treatise to be of some weight \ and if so, it may be 
hoped it will have some influence. And if there be a 
probability that it will have any at all, there is the 
same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it 
before men, as there would be, if it were likely ta 
have a greater influence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered, with i^e- 
spect to the whole of the foregoing objections, that in 
this Treatise I have argued upon the principles of o- 
thers *, net my own ^ and have omitt^ what I think 
true,, and of the utmost importance, because by others 
thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I have ar- 
gued upon the principles of the Fatalists, 'which I dQ 
not believe \ and have, omitted a things of the utmost 
importance, which I do believe, the moral fitness and 
unfitness of actions, prior to all will whatever j which 
I apprehend as certainly to determine the Divine con* 
duct, as speculative tr^th and falsehood necessarily 
determine the Divine judgment. Indeed the principle 
of libei^ty, and that of moral fitness, so force themselves 
upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as well as 
modems, have formed their language upon it. And- 
probably it may appear in mine, though I have endea- 
voured to avoid it ^ and, in order to avoid it, have 
sometimes been obliged to express myself in a manner, 
which will appear strange to such as do not observe the 



* By argtdng upon, the principles of others^ the reader wiU 
observe is meant, not proving any tlung ^rom those principles, 
but notwithstanding them. Thus religion is proved, not from' 
the opinion of necessity, which is ab^rd, but nottdthxitandin^y^ 
or even though^ that opinion were adxmXXft^\5>\i<i.Vpa.V 
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reason for it \ but the general argument here porsuedf 
does not at all suppose, or procecd.uj|on,.these principles. 
Now, these two. abstract principles of liberty and moral 
fitnessx being omitted, religion can. be considered in no 
other vifw than merely as a question of fact \ and in 
this view it is here considered. It is obvious that 
Christianity, and the proof of it, arc both historicaL 
And even natural religion is,, properly, a matter of 
fact. For, that there is a righteous Governor of the 
world, is so : and this proposition contains the general 
system of natural religion. But then, several abstract 
truths, and in particular tliose two principles, are uv 
sually taken into consideration in the proof of it : 
whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of fact. 
To explain this:. that, the. three angles. of. a triangle arc 
ttqual to two right ones, is an abstract trutk^ but that 
they appear so to our mind, is only a matter of fact. 
And this last must have been admitted, if any thing 
was, by those ancient sceptics, who would not have ad- 
mitted the former \ but pretended to d6ubt, Wbetlier 
there were any such thing as truth \ or, \Miether we 
could certainly depend upon our. faculties of under^ 
§Uoding for the knowledge of it in any case. So like^ 
wise,., that, there is, in the nature of things, an original 
standard of right and wrong in actions, independent 
i^pon all will,, but which unalterably determines the 
mil of God, to exiTcise that moral government , over 
the world wl^ch religion .teaches, /. .e. . fiaally and up- 
on the whole to reward and punish men respectively as 
they act right or. wrongs this assertion contains an ab- 
stract tcnth^ as well as matter of fact* . But suppose 
in the present state, every man, without exception, 
was rewarded and punished, in exact proportion, as he, 
followed or transgressed that sense of right and wrongs 
which God has implanted in the nature of every man \ 
this would not be at all an abstract truth, but only a 
matter of fact. And though this fact were acknow- 
ledged' by, every one, yet the very same difficulties 
migttt be raised, as . are now, concerning the abstract. 
questions, of liberty, and moral ^tness :. and we should. 
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have a proof, even the certain one of experience, that 
the government of the world was perfectly moral, with- 
out taking in the consideration of those questions : and 
this proof would remain, in ^hat way soever they were 
determined. And thus, God having given mankind a 
moral faculty, t^e <)bject of which is actions, and which 
naturally approves -some actions as right and of good 
desert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert^ 
that be will, finally and upon the whole, reward the 
former, and punish the latter, -is not an assertion of an 
abstract truth, but of what is as mere a fact, as his 
doing so at presient would be. This future fact I have 
not indeed proved with the force with which it might 
be proved, from the principles of liberty and moral fit- 
ness 'y but without them have given a really conclusive 
practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened by 
the general analogy of nature 5*a proof easily cavilled 
at, easily shewn not to bcvdembustrative, for it is not 
offered as such 5 but impossible, I think, to be evaded 
or answered. And thus the obligations of religion are 
made out, exclusively of the questions concerning li- 
berty and moral fitness \ which have been perplexed 
with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as every thing 
-may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what 
is the force of this Treatise. It^ill be, to such as 
are convinced of religion, upon the proof arising out of 
the two last-mentioned principles, an additional proof 
and a confirmation of it : to sucli as do not admit those 
^principles, an original proof of it, ^ and a confirmation 
of that proof. Those who believe, will here find the 
scheme of Christianity cleared of objections, and the 
evidence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened : those 
who do not believe, will at least be shewn the absurdity 
tof all attempts to prove Christianity false \ the plain 
undoubted credibility of it ^ and, I hope, a good deal 
more. 
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And thusy though some perhaps may seriously think, 
that analogy^ as here urged, has too great stress laid 
upon it 'j and ridicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be 
applied, to shew the argument isom it in a disadvanta- 
geous light ^ yet there can be no question but that it is 
a real one. For religion, both natural, and revealed, 
implying in it numerous facts \ analogy, being a con- 
firmation of all facts to which it can be applied, as it is 
the only proof of most, cannot but be admitted by every 
one to be a material thing, and tmly of weight on the 
side of religion, both natural and revealed \ and it ought 
to be particularly regarded by such as profess to fol- 
low nature, and to be 4ess satisfied with abstract rea- 
sonings« 
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CONCLUSION. 



WhaTCVER account may be given, of the strange in- 
attention and disregard, in some ages and countries, to 
a. matter of such importance as religion, it would, be- 
fore experience, be incredible, that there should be the 
like disregard in those, who have had the moral sys- 
tem of the world laid before them, as it is by Christi- 
anity, and ofiten inculcated upon them > because this 
moral system carries in it a good degree of evidence for 
its truth, upon its being barely proposed to our thoughts. 
There is no need of abstruse reasonings and distinctions 
to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that there 
is a God who made and governs the world, and will 
judge it in righteousness ^ though they may be necessa- 
ry to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are 
raised 5 when the very meaning of those words, which 
express most intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, 
is pretended to be uncertain, and the clear truth of the 
thing itself is obscured by the intricacies of speculation* 
But, to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand 
instances of design, cannot but prove a Designer. And 
it is intuitively manifest, that creatures ought to live 
under a dutiful sense of their Maker; and that justice 
and charity must be bis laws, to creatures whom he has 
made social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth 
of revealed religion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evi-^ 
dent, bat requires external proof, in order to its being 
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receivecl. Yet inattention, among us, to revealed reli- 
gion, will be found to imply the same dissolute immorid 
temper of mind, as inattention to natural religion \ be- 
cause, when both are laid before us, in the manner they 
9re in Christian countries of liberty, our obligations to 
inquire into both, and^to embrace bothvpon suppositicm 
of their truth, are obligations of the same nature. For, 
revelation claims to be the voice of God \ and our obli- 
gation to attend to his voice, is,' surely, moral in all 
cases. And as it is insisted, ' that its evidence is con- 
clusive, upon thorough consideration of it ^ so it offers 
itself to us with manifest obvious appearances of hav- 
ing something more than human in it, and therefore in 
all reason requbes, to have its claims most seriously 
examined into. It is to be added, that though light 
and knowledge, in what -^manner soever afforded us, is 
equally from God \ yet a miraoidous revelation has a 
peculiar tendency, from the first piincipled of -^ our na- 
ture, to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reve- 
rence and awe : and this is a peculiar obligation, te at- 
tend to what claims to be so with such appearances of 
truth. It is therefore most certain, that our obligations 
to inquire seriously into the evidence of Christianity, 
and, upon supposition of its truth, to embracent, are of 
the utmost importance, and , moral 'in the highest and 
most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that the evi- 
dence of religion in general, and of Christianity, has 
been seriously inquired into, by^l reasonable men 
among us. Yet we find many professedly to reject 
both, upon speculative principles of infidelity. And aH 
of them do not content themselves with a bare^ne^ect 
of religion, and enjoying their imaginary freedom from 
its restraints. Some go much beyond thi?. They de- 
ride God's moral government over the world : They re- 
nounce his protection, and defy his justice : They ridi- 
cule and vilify'^Christianity, and blaspheme the Author 
ofit^ and take all occasions to manifest a scorn and 
contempt of revelation. This amounts to an active set- 
ting themselves against religion \ to what. may* be con- 
sidered as a positive principle of irreligion j which they 
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cultivate witbin themseivesy and, "wlietber they intend 
this effect or not, render habitual, as a good man does 
the contrary principle. And others, who are not charge- 
able with all this profligateness, yet are in avowed op- 
position to religion, as if discovered to be groundless. 
Now admitting, which is the supposition we go upon^ 
that these persons act upon what they think principles 
of reason, and otherwise they .are not to be argued with ^ 
it is really inconceivable, that they should imagine they 
elearly see the whole evidence of it, considered in itself, 
to be nothing at all ^ nor -do they pvetend this. They 
are far indeed from having a j«st notion -of its evidence ^ 
but they would not say its evidence was nothing, if they 
thought the system of ity with all its circumstances^ 
were credible, like other matters •f science or historv. 
So that their manner of treating it must proceed, either 
from siidi kind of objections against all religion, as have 
been answered or obviated in the former part of this 
Treatise ^ or else from objections and difficulties, suppo* 
Bed more peculiar to Christianity. . Thus, they enters 
tain prejudices against the whole notion of a revelation 
and miraculous interpositions. They find things in 
Scripture, whether in incidental passages or in the 
general scheme of it, which appear to th^m unreason-* 
able. The^ take for granted, that if Christianity were 
true, the light. of it must have been more general, and 
the evidence of it more satisfactory^ or rather overbear* 
ing V that it must a«d<would have been, in some way,, 
otherwise put and leftj than it is. Now, this is not i-* 
magining*they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or 
inconsiderable ^ but quite another thing. It is being 
fortified against the evidence, in some degree acknow- 
ledged, by thinking they sec the system of Christianity^ 
or somewhat which appears to them necessarily connec-* 
ted With it, to be incredible or false : fortified against 
that evidence, which might, otherwise, make great im« 
pressionupon them. Or, lastly, if any of these persona 
are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth of 
Christianity^ their behaviour seems owing to thels: 
taking for granted, through ^^tE^oi^ \\i'aX\ft'G&^^^ 
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saoli doubting is in a manner the same thing, as being 
certain against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of o^oioB eon« 
eerning religion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. 
For, all the general objections against the mm-al system 
of nature having been obviated, it is shewn, that there 
is not any peculiar presumption at all against Christi- 
anity, either considered as not discoverable by reason,, 
or as unlike to what is so discovered ; nor any worth 
mentioning, against it as miraculous, if any at all \ none 
certainly, which can render it ia the least incredible. 
It is shewn, that npon supposition of a divine revela- 
tion, tbe analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly 
credible, I think probable, that many things in it must 
appear liable to great objections \ and that we must be 
incompetent judges of it, to a great degree. This ob- 
servation is, I think, unquestionably true, and of the 
very utmost importance : but it is urged, as I hpp« it 
will be understood, with great caution of not vilifying 
the faculty of reason, which is *' the candle of the Lord 
within ns^^' * though it can afford no light, where it 
does not shine \ nor judge, where it has no principlea 
to judge upon. The Objections here »poken of, being 
first answered in the view d^ objections against Christie 
anity as a matter of fact, are in the next place consi- 
dered as urged, more immediately, against the wisdom^ 
justice, and goodness of the Chrisdan dispensation. 
And it is fully made out, that they admit of exactly the- 
like answer, in every respect, to what the like objec- 
tions against the constitution of nature admit of : that, 
as partial views give the abearance <tf wrong to things, 
which, upon farther consideration and knowledge of 
their relations to other things, are found just and good> 
60 it is perfectly credible, that the things objected, a* 
gainst the wisdom and goodness of the Chrisdan dispen- 
sation, may be rendered instances of wisdom and good- 
ness by their reference to oth^ things beyond our view: 
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because Christianity is a scheme as much above our 
comprehension, as that of nature y and, like that,.. a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, and whieh, as is most credible, may be carried on 
by general laws« And it ought to be attended to, that 
this is not an answer taken merely or chiefly from our . 
ignorance ^ but from somewhat positive, wliieh our ob- 
servation shews us. For, to like objections, the like 
answer is experienced^ to4)& just, in numberless parallel 
cases. The objeetions against the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and the method by which it is canried.on, having 
been thus obviated, in general and together ^ the chief 
of them are considered distinctly, and- the particular 
things objected to are shewn credible, by their perfect 
analogy, each apart, to the constitution of nature. 
Thus, if a man be fallen from his primitive state, and 
to be restored, and infinite wisdom and power engages 
in accomplishing our recovery } it wer« to. have been 
expected, it is said^ that this should have been effected 
at once, and not by such a Jong series of means, and 
such a various economy vof persons- and things ^ one dis** 
pensation preparatoFy^ to. another, this to a farther one, 
and so on through an indefinite number of age3, bcr 
fore the end of the scheme proposed can be completeljr 
accomplished v a. scheme conducted, by in finite 'wisdom^ 
and executed by alniighty power. But now, on tha con- 
trary, our finding that.every thing in* the constitution 
and course of nature is thus carried on, shews such ex- 
pectations concerning revelation to be highly unreasou- 
able J and is a satisfactory ansAver to them, when urged 
as objections against the cred'ibiiilyj that the great 
scheme of : Providence ii> the redenipWon of the world 
may be of this, kind, .and to be accomplished in this 
mai^ner... As to the particular method of our redemp^ 
tion, the appointment of a Mediator betwecnv God and 
man ^ this has been shewn to be most obviously analo- 
gous to the general conduct of nature, i. e. the God of 
nature, in appointing others to be the instruments of 
his mercy, as we experience in the djwly course of Pro- 
vidence. The condition of . this ^w>t\^^ vi^OcL ^^ ^^»^ 
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trine of our redemption by Christ presupposes,, so muck 
h\]s in with natural appearances, that heathen moralists 
inferred it from those appearances y inferred, that hu- 
man ^nature was. fallen from its original rectitude, and, 
in consequence of this, degraded from its primitive hap* 
piness. Or, however this opinion came into the world,, 
these appearances must have kept up the tradition, and 
confirmed the' belief of it. And as it was th« general 
opinion, under the light of nature, that repentance ajadh 
reformation, alone and by itself, was not sufficient to do 
away sin, and procure a full remission of the penalties 
annexed to it ^ and as the reason of the thing does not 
at all lead to any such conclusion ^ so every day's ex- 
perience shews us, that reformation is not, in any sort, 
sufficient to prevent the present disadvantages and mi- 
series, which, in the natural course of things, God has 
annexed to folly and extravagance. Yet there may be 
ground to think, that the punishments, which, by the 
general laws of divine government, are annexed to vice, 
may be prevented } that provision may have becn^even 
originally, made, that they should be prevented by some 
means or other, though tliey could not by reformation, 
alone. For we have daily instances of such mercy, in 
the general conduct of nature ^ compassion provided foxt- 
misery,* medicines for diseases, friends against ene- 
mies. There is provision made, in the original constie 
tution of the world, that much of the natural bad con- 
sequences of our follies,, which persons themselves alone 
cannot prevent, may be prevented by the assistance of 
others^ assistance, which nature enables, and disposes, 
and appoints them to afford. By a method of goodness 
analogous to this, when the world lay in wickedness,, 
aqd consequently in ruin, '^ God so loved the world,, 
that he gave his only begotten 8on^' to save it ^ and 
*^ he being made perfect by suffering, became the an- 
chor of eternal salvation to all them that obey him. "f 
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Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us td* 
think, in particular, that the interposition of Christ, in 
the manner ift which he did- interpose, would he of Ihat 
efficacy £br recovery of the world^ which the Scripture 
teaches us it was : but neither would reason nor ana- 
logy lead us to think, that other particular means would, 
be of the effieacy, which experience shews they are, in 
numberless instances.. And therefore, as the case be<* 
fore us docs not admit of experience y so, that neith^ 
reason nor analogy can shew, how, or in what particu- 
lar way, the interposition of Christ, as revealedin Scrips 
ture, is of that efficacy which it i». there represented to. 
be \ this is no kintl nor degree of presumption against 
its being really of that efficacy. Farther : the objec-- 
tions^ against Christianity, from the light of it not being., 
universal, nor its evidence so strong as might possibly, 
be given us, have been, answered by the general analo- 
gy of nature. That God has madi» suoh variety of. 
creatures, is indeed an answer to the former ^ bnt that 
he dispenses his gifts in such variety, both of degrees 
and kinds, amongst creatures of the same species, and 
even to the same individuals at difiei-ent times, is a 
more obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far 
firom being the method of Providence, in other cases^ 
to aiTord us such overbearing evidence^ as some require 
in proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, the evi- 
dence upon which we are naturally, appointed to act in 
common matters, throughout a very gi'c at part of life, 
is doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the fact, 
tliat God lias afforded to some, no more than doubtful 
evidence of religion, the same account may be given of 
it, as of difficulties and temptations with regard: to 
practice But as it is not impossible, ^ surely, that 
this alleged doubtfulness may be men^s own fault, it de- 
serves their most serious consideration, whether it be 
not so. However, it is certain that doubting implies a 
degree of evidence for that of which we doubt \ and 
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that this degree of-evidence as really lays us under. ob« 
ligations, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout credible ^ 
]por is there, I think, any thing relating to the reveaU 
ed dispensation of things more different from the expe- 
rienced constitution; and course of nature, than soma 
parts .Af the constitution of nature are from other parts 
of it. And if so> .the only question which remains is, 
What , positive evidence can be alleged, for the truth 
of Christianity ? This too, in general, has-been consi^ 
dered^ and the objections against-. it estimated. Do- 
duct, therefore, what is to: be^deducted from that evi^ 
deoce, upon account of any weight which may. be 
thought I to remain in these objections^ after what the 
analog of nature has .suggested^ in answer to them \ 
and ithen consider, what' are the practical consequences 
firom.all this, upon the most sceptical principles one 
can argue upon, (for I am writing to persons whaen-. 
tertain.thi^e principles) t and upon such consideration,* 
it will be obvious, that immorality^ as little excuse as it 
admits of in itself, is greatly aggravated, in personst 
who have been made, acquainted with Christianity,, 
whether, they believe -it or not; because die moral system; 
of nature, or natural religion,., which Christianity lays-, 
before us, approves itself, almost intai^vely^ to a rea-« 
^enable mind upon seeing ifc^ proposed. In the next- 
place, with regard to Christianity^ it will be observed,! 
that there is a middle, b&t^ifccn a full satisfaction of the> 
truth of it, and a satisfaction of the contrary .^ The 
middle state of mind between these two^ eonsists in a' 
serious apprehension, tliat it maybe tirue,. joined with 
doubt, whether it be so. And this, upon the best, 
judgment I am able^ to make, is as far towards specu- 
lative infidelity, as any sceptic can at all be supposed 
to go, who has had true Christianity, with the .proper 
evidence of it, laid befbne him, and has in any tole-> 
^ble measure considered them. For I would not-he 
mistaken to comprehend all who have ever heard of it ; 
because it seems evident, that in many countries cali- 
co? Cbristiaiiy neither CbTistisimt^^ n<ir its evidence,. 
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are fairly laid before men. And in places where both 
are, there appear to be some who have very Uttle at- 
tended to either, and who reject Christianity with a 
scorn proportionate to their inattention \ and yet are 
by no means without understanding in other matters^ 
Now it has been shewn, that a serious apprebensioa 
that Christianity may be true, lays persons under the 
strictest obligations of a serious regard to it, through- 
out the whole of their life \ a regard not the same ex« 
actly, but in many respects nearly the same, with what 
a full conviction of its truth wouldf lay them under. 
Lastly^ It will appear, that blasphemy and profane- 
ness, I mean with regard to Christianity, are absolute- 
ly Without excuse. For there is no temptation to it^ 
but from the wantonness of vanity or mirth \ and fhese^^ 
considering the infinite importance of the subject, are 
no such temptations as to afibrd any excuse for it. If' 
thi$ be a just account of things, and yet men can go oa 
to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk 
and act, as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood^ 
there is no reason to think they would alter their beha- 
viour to any purpose, though there werQ a 4^monst3?tt.<« 
tion of its truths 
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DISSERT. I. 



OF PERSONAL. IDENTITY. 



Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is 
the most important question which can possibly be 
asked, so it is the most intelligible one which can be 
expressed in language. Yet strange perplexities have 
been raised about the meaning of that identity, or same- 
ness of person, which is implied in the notion of our 
living now and hereafter, or in any two successive 
moments. And the solution of these difficulties hath 
])een stranger than the difficulties themselves. For, 
personal identity has been explained so by some, as to 
render the inquiry concerning a future life of no con- 
sequence at all to us, the persons who are making it. 
And though few men can be misled by such subtleties, 
Tot it may be proper a little to consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity 
consists, the answer should be the same as if it were 
asked, wherein cossists similitude or equality ^ that 
all attempts to define, would but perplex it. Yet there 
is no difficulty at all in ascertaining the idea. For, as 
upon two triangles being compared or viewed together, 
there arises to the mind the idea of similitude y or up- 
on twice two and four, the idea of equality j so like- 
wise, upon compsu^ing the consciousnesses of one's self, 
or one's own existence in any two moments, there as im- 
mediately arises to the mind the idea of personal idea- 
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tity. And as the tvm former comparisons not only 
give us the ideas of similitude and equality, but also 
shew us, that two triangles are alike, and twice, two 
and four are equal y so /the latter comparison not only 
gives us the idea of personal identity, but also shews 
us the identity of ourselves in those two moments ^ the 
-present suppose, and that immediately past.^ or the 
present, and that a month, a year, or twenty years 
past. Or, in .x)ther words, by reilectii^ upon thaty 
^hich is myself now, and that which was myself twenty 
years ago, Ivdiscern .they are not two, but one and the 
same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus 
ascertain our personal identity to ourselves, yet, to say 
that it makes personal identity, or is necessary to our 
being the same persons, is to say, that a person has 
not existed a single moment, nor done one action, but 
what he can remember ^ inideed -none but what he re- 
flects upon. And one should really think it self-evi- 
dent, that consciousness of personal identity presup- 
poses, and therefore cannot constitute -personal iden- 
tity, any more than knowledge, in any other case, can 
constitute truth, which 4t presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly bare arisen 
from hence, that to be jendiied with consciousn^s, is 
inseparable from the 4dea of ^ person, or intelligent 
being. For this might be .expressed inaccurately thus, 
^-that consciousness makes personality-^ .and from 
hence it might be concluded to make personal identity* 
But though present consciousness of >vhatwe at pre- 
sent do and 'feel, is necessary to our being the persons 
we now /are ; yet present consi^iousness of past actions, 
or feelings, is not necessary to our being the same 
persons who performed those actons, .or had those 
feelings. 

The inquiry, -what makes vegetables the same in 
the common acceptation of Wie word, does not appear 
to have any relation to this of personal identity ^ be- 
cause the word same^ when applied to them and to per- 
BODy is -not only applied <o different subjects , but it is 
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also iised in different senses. For when a man swears 
to the same tree, as having stood fifty years in the 
same place, he means only the same as to all the pur- 
poses ojf. property and. uses of common life, and not that 
the tree has heen. all that time the same in the strict 
philosophical sense of the word. For. he does not 
know, whetlier any one particle of. the present tree, be 
the same with any. one particle of the tree which stood 
in the same place fifty years ago« And if they have 
not one common particle of matter, the^ cannot be the 
same tree in. the proper philosophic sense of the word 
same : it being evidently a contradiction in terms, to 
say they are, when no part of their substance, and na 
one of their properties, is the. same . no part of their 
substance by the supposition ^ no one of their proper* 
ties, because it. is allowed, that the same property can* 
not be transferred- from one substance to another^ 
And therefore, when we 3ay the identity, or sameness, 
of a plant consists in a continuation of the same Iife» 
communicated under the same organization, to a num- 
ber of particles of matter, whether the same or not, the 
word samcy when applied to life and to organization, 
cannot possibly be understood to signify, what it signi^ 
£es in this very sentence, . when applied to matter. In 
a loose and popular sense then, the life, and the orgai 
nization, and the plant, are justly said to be the same, 
notwithstanding the perpetual change of the parts 4 
But in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, no 
man, .no being, no mode of being, no any-thing, can be 
the same with that, with wliich it hath indeed nothing 
the same. Now, sanieness is used in this latter sense 
when applied to persons^ ' The identity of these, there- 
fore, cannot subsist with: diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and, ..demonstratively, aa 
I. think, determined,. is proposed by Mr Locke in these 
words, W/iether it^ i. e. the same self or person, be 
tJie same identical substance ^ And he has suggested 
what is a much better answer to thfe question, than -that 
which he gives it in form. For he defines person, a 
thinking intelligent beings &c. and peraonal idftollt«|v^ 
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th£ sameness of a rational being, * The question then 
is, whether the same National being is the same sub- 
stance y which needs no answer, because being and sub- 
stance, in this place, stand for the same idea. The 
ground of the doubt, whether the same person be the 
same substance, is said to be this : that the conscious- 
ness of our own existence, in youth and in old age, or 
in any two joint successive moments, is not the same 
individual acfion^f i. e. not the same consciousness, 
but difierent successive consciousnesses. Now it is 
strange that this should have occasioned such per- 
plexities. For it is surely conceivable, that a person 
may have a capacity of knowing some object or other 
to be the same now, which it was when he contem- 
plated it formerly j yet in this case, where, by the 
supposition, the object is perceived to be the same, the 
perception of it in any two moments cannot be one and 
the same perception. And thus, though the successive 
consciousnesses which we have of our own existence 
are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one 
and the same thing or object ^ of the same person, self, 
or living agent. The person, of whose existence the 
consciousness is felt now, and was felt an hour or a vear 
ago, is discerned to be, not two persons, but one and the 
same person ; and therefore is one and the same. 

Mr Locke's observations upon this subject appear 
hasty } and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with 
suppositions, which he has tpade relating to it. % But 
some of those hasty observations have been carried to a 
strange length by others j whose notion, when traced 
and examined to the bottom, amounts, I think, to this: $ 
'^ That personality is not a permanent, but a transient 
thing : that it lives and dies, begins and ends, continu- 
ally : that no one can any more remain one and the 
same person two moments togetlier, than two successive 



* Locke's Works, toI. L p. 146. 
f Locke, p. 145, 147. • i Locke, p. 152. 

§ See an answer to Dr Clarke's third de&i\CQ of bis letter to 
llrZ>QdweJ], zd edit p. 44^ s^^.^^- 
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moments can be one and the same moment : that onr 
substance is indeed continually changing ^ but whether . 
this be so or not, is, it seems, nothing to the purpose \ 
since it is not substance, but consciousness alone, which 
constitutes personality ^ which consciousness, being^ suc- 
cessive, cannot be the- same, in any* two moments, nor 
consequently the personality- constituted by it/' And 
from hence it must follow, that it is- a fallacy upon oof- 
selves, to charge* our present >sehres wi^ any* thing we 
did, or to-ima^e oiur present selves interested in any 
thing which -betell us yesterday, or that our present self 
will be interested in what will befall us to-morrow.; 
since our present self is not, in reality, the same with 
the self of yesterday, but .another likie self or person 
coming in its room,, and mnstaken for it ^ to which an- 
other self will* succeed tot4norrow. This, I say, must 
follow: for if the self or person of to-day; and' that of 
to-morrow, are not the same, but only like persons, the 
person of to-day is really iio more mtero(3ted in what 
will befall the person of to-morrow, than in what will be- 
fall any other person. It may be thought^ perhaps, that 
this is not a just representalibn of the opinion we are 
speaking of > because those who maintain it allow, that 
a person is the same as far back aa his remembrance 
reaches* And; indeed,, they do use the words, identity 
and same person.-: Nor will language^permit these words 
to be laid aside : since if they were, there- must be^ I 
know not what, ridiculous periphrasis substituted in 
the rocan of them.. But .they cannot, consistently with 
theniselves, mean, . that the person is really the same. 
For it is self-evident, that' the personality cannot be 
really the same^ if, as they, expressly, assert, that in 
which it consists is not the same; And^u, consistently 
with themselves,! they cannot, so^ I think, it appears 
they do not, mean, that the person is really the same, 
but only that he is so in a fictitious sense : in such a 
sense only as they assert^ for this they do assert, that 
any number of persons whatever may be the same. per- 
son. The bare^ unfolding, this notion, and laying it thus 
naked and open, seems the best confi]tatL<»v.<^^^SL V^^s^** 
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ever, since great stress is said to be pat upon it, I add 
the followiDg things : 

First ^ This notion is absolotelv c<mtradictory to that 
eertain conviction, which necessarilr, and every mo- 
ment, rises within us, when we turn oor thoughts upon 
CMirselves ; when we reflect upon what is past, and look 
forward upon what is to come. All ima^nation of a 
daily change of that living agent which each man calls 
himself, for another, or of any such change throughout 
oor whole present life, is entirely home down by our 
natural sense of things. Nor is it possible for a person 
in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to his health 
or affiiirs, from a suspicion, that though he should live- 
to-morrow, he should not, however, be the same person 
he is to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable io act,, with 
respect to a future life, upon this notion, that person- 
ality is transient ; it is reasonable to act upon it, with 
respect to the present. Here then is a notion equally 
applicable to religion and to our temporal concerns j 
and every one seca and feels the mexpressiblc absurdity 
of it in the latter caSc. If,, therefore, any can take up 
with it in the former, this cannot jiroceed from the rea- 
son of the thing, but most be owing to an inward unfair- 
ness, and secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly^ It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or 
quality, but a being only, which is capable of life and 
action, of happiness and misery.. Now all beings con- 
fessedly continue the same, during the whole time of 
their existence. Consider then a living being nolv ex- 
isting, and which has existed for any time alive :* this 
living being must have done and suffered and enjoyed, 
what it 4ias done and suffered and enjoyed formerly 
(this living being, I say, and not another,), as really as 
it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers 
and enjoys this instant. All these suecessive actions, 
enjoyments, and sufferings, are, actions,.enjeyraents, and 
sufferings, of the same living being. And they, are so, 
prior to all consideration of its remembering or forget- 
ting > since remembering or fovgetting oanhiake no al* 
ierAtioa m the truth oi -pnst matter of ^^hI^ And sap« 
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pose this being endued with limited p6ifers of knowledge 
and memory^ there is no more difficultjr in epnceiyiiSig 
it to have, a power^ of kno^ving itself to be the sanne liv- 
ing being which it was some time ago, of rememberiBg^ 
some of its actions, sufferings, and] enjoyments, andfnv 
getting others, than in conceiving it to know, or re- 
member, or forget, any thing else. 

Thirdly^ Every person is conscious, that he is now 
the same person or self he was, as far back as his re- 
membrance reaches : since, when any one reflects upon 
a past action of his own, he is just, as certain of the per- 
son who did that action, namely, himself, the person 
who now reflects upon it, as he is certain that the action 
was at all done. Nay, very often a person's assurance 
of an action having been done, of which he is absolute- 
ly assured, arises wholly from the consciousness that he 
himself did it. And this he, person, or self, must either 
be a substance, or the property of some substance. If 
he, if person, be a substance \ then consciousness that 
he is the same person, is consciousness that he i& the 
same substance. If the person^ or he, be the property 
of a substance \ still consciousness that he is the.8ame 
property, is as certain a proof that his substance remains 
the same, as consciousness that he remains the same 
substance would be r since the same property cannot be 
transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were 
'as far back as our remembrance reaches : yet it is asked. 
Whether we may tiot possibly be deceived in it ? And 
this question may be asked at the end of any demon- 
stration whatever ^ because it is a question concerning 
the truth of perception by memory. And he who can 
doubt, whether pereeption by memoty can in this case 
be depended upon, may doubt also, whether perception 
by deduction and reasoning, which also include memor}', 
or, indeed, whether intuitive perception, can. Here 
then we can go no farther^ For it ifr ridiculous to -at- 
tempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, whose; 
truth we can no. otherwise prove, than by othei: ^\.c^^ 
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DISSERT. 11. 



OF THE NATURE OF VIKTUE. 



That wliich renders beings capable of moral govern- 
ment, is tbeir having a moral nature, and moral facuU 
ties of perception and of action. Brute creatures are 
impressed and actuated by various instincts and pro- 
pensions : so also are we. But, additional to this, we 
have a capacity of reflecting upon actions and charac- 
ters, and making them an object to our thought : aadi 
on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably approve 
some actions, under thepeculiar view of their being vir^ 
tuous and of good-desert 'y and disapprove others, as vi- 
cious and of ill-desert- That we have this moral ap- 
proving and disapproving * faculty, is certain from our 



« This way of speaking is taken from EfHctetn^,! and is 
made use of, as seeming the most full, and least liable to cavil. 
And the moral faculty may be understood to have these two e- 
pitliets, hxi/AaariKn and ^^oioxtfist^riKfi. upon a double accout)^! \ 
because, upon a survey of actions, whether before or after t^«V 
are done, it determines them to be good or evil ; and -sdao Vie- 
cause it determines itself to be the guide of action and of lif^ i"*. 
contradistinction from all other faculties, or natural prinoij^l*^^ ^^ 
actiou: in the very same manner, as speculative reason dtrtctlif 
and naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and, at 
the same time, is attended with a consciousness upon rtifUctwni 
that the natural right to jud^e of them belongs to it* 

t Arr. Epict. Ub« i. ca\u x. 
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experiencing it in onrsclves, and recognizing it in each, 
other. It appears from our exercising it unavoidably,. 
in the approbation and disapprobation even of feigned, 
characters : from the words, right and wrong, odious, 
and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like 
signification in all languages, applied to actions and 
characters : from the many written systems of morals 
which suppose it y since it cannot be imagined, that all 
these authors, throughout all these treatises, had ahso- 
lately no meaning at all to their words, or a meaning 
merely chimerical: from our natural sense of gratitude, 
which implies a distinction between merely being the 
instrument of good, and intending it : from the. like dis- 
tinction, every one makes, between . injury and mere 
liarm, which, Hobbs says, is peculiar to mankind y and 
liietween injury and just punishment, a distinction plain- 
ly natural,, prior to the consideration of human . laws» 
It is manifest, great part of common language, and of 
common behaviour over the world, is formed upon sup- 
position of such a moral faculty y whether called con- 
science, moral* reason, moral sense, or divine^ reason ^ 
mether considered as a sentiment of the understanding 
or as a perception of the heart, or, which seems the 
truth, as including both. Nor is it at all doubtful in the 

feneral, what course of action thi^ faculty, or practical 
, isceming power within us, .approves, and what it dis- 
approves. For, as much as it has been disputed where- 
in virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt there 
may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is in 
reality an universally acknowledged standard of it% It 
is that, which -aU ages and all countries have made pro-* 
fession of in ..public ^ it is that, which, every man you 
meet, puts on the shew of ^ it is that, which the primary 
and fundamental Jaws of all civil constitutions, over the 
face of the earth, make it their business and- endeavour 
to enforce the practice of upon mankind 5 namely, jus- 
tice, . veracity, arid regard to common good. It being 
manifest then, in general, that we have such a faculty^ 
or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark somo 
things, more distinctly) concerning itc. 
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First y It ought to "be observed, that the object of this 
faculty is actions/* comprehending under that name, 
.active or practical principles \ those principles from 
'M'hich men would act, if occasions and circumstances 
gave them power ', and which, when'£xed and habitual 
in any person, we call, his character. 'It does not ap- 
pear, that brutes have the least reflex sense of actions, 
as distinguished from events \ or that will and design, 
which constitute the very nature of actions as such, are 
at all an object "to their perception. But to ours they 
are \ and they are the ol^ect, and the only one, of the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, 
behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, in fact 
and event, the consequence of it, is itself tlie natural 
object of the moi*al discernment, as speculative truth 
and falsehood is Of speculative reason. Intention of 
such and such consequences, indeed, is always included; 
for it is part of the action itself: but though the intend- 
ed good or bad consequences d«* not fdlow, ^e have 
exactly the same sense of the action as if they did. In 
like manner, we think well or ill of characters, abstract- 
ed from all. consideration of the good or the evil, which 
persons of sudli characters 'have it actually in their 
power to do. 'We-jiever, in the moral way, applaud or 
blame either ourselves -or others, for what we enjoy or 
what we suft'er, or, for having impressions made upon 
us which we .consider as altogether out of our power j 
but only for What we do or would have done, had it 
been in. our power 5 or for what we leave undone which 
we might have done, or would have left undone though 
we could have done it. 

Secondly y Our sense or discernment of actions, as 
morally good or evil, implies in it a sense or discern- 
ment of them as of good or ill desert. It may be dif- 
ficult to explain this perception, so as to ans^ver all the 



^ wSi n knrii Jieti ittLxitb^-~M ^uo'et, aXXa in^ytift M. Anton, 
lib. p. i6, Yiitutis laus omnis in actione consistit Cic. Off. 
lib. I. c. 6^ 
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questions which might be asked concerning it \ but e- 
very one speaks of such and actions as deserving pu- 
iiishment \ and it is not^ I suppose, pretended, tliat 
they have absolutely no meaning at all to the expres- 
sion. Now, the meaning plainly is not, that we con- 
ceive it for the goo^ of society, that the doer of such 
actions should be made to suffer. For if unhappily it 
ivere resolved, that a man who, by some innocent ac- 
tion, -was infected with the plague, should be left to 
perish, lest, by other people coming near him, the in- 
jection should spread \ no one would say, he deserved 
this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are inconsist- 
ent ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt \ and: if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and na- 
turally connected in our mind. The sight of a man in 
misery raises our compassion towards him ^ and, if this 
misery be inflicted on him by another, our indignation 
against the author of it. But when we are informed, 
that the sufferer is %, villain, and is punished only for 
his treachery or cruelty \ our compassion exceedingly 
lessens, and, in many instances, .our indignation wholly 
subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is the con- 
ception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert. 
Upon considering, then, or viewing together, our no- 
tion of vice and that of misery, there results a third, 
that of ill desert. And thus there is in human crea- 
tures an association of the two ideas, natural and mo- 
ral evil, wickedness and punishment. If this associa- 
tion were merelv artificial or accidental, it were no- 
thing \ but being most unquestionably natural, it great- 
ly concerns us to attend to it, instead of endeavour- 
ing to explain it away. 

It may be observed farther, concerning our percep- 
tion of good and of ill desert, that the former is very 
weak with respect to common instances of virtue. 
One reason of which may be, that it does not appear 
to a spectator, how far such instances of virtue pro- 
ceed from a virtuous principle, or in what degree this 
principle is prevalent 5 since a very weak regard to 
virtue may be sufficient to make men act well in many 
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common instances. And, on the other hand; our per- 
ception of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in pro- 
portion to the temptations men are thought to have had 
to such vices. For, vice in human creatures consist- 
ing chiefly in the absence or want of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, though a man be overcome, suppose, by tor- 
tures, it does not &om thence appear, to what degree 
the virtuous principle was wanting. All that appears 
is, that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail 
over the temptation ^ but possibly he had it in a degree, 
which would have rendered him proof against common 
temptations. 

Thirdly^ Our perceptioir of vice and ill desert arises 
from, and is the result of, a comparison of actions with 
the nature and capacities of the agent. For, the mere 
neglect of doing wljkt we ought to do, would, in many 
cases, be determined by all men to be in the highest de- 
gree vicious^ And this determination must arise from 
such comparison, and be the result of it *, because such 
neglect would not be vicious in creatures of other na« 
tures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the same 
also with respect to positive vices, or such as consist in 
doing what we ought not. For, every one has a differ- 
ent sense of harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, 
and by one of mature and common understanding; 
though the action of both, including the intention, which 
is part of the action, be the same : as it may be, since 
idiots and madmen, as well as children, are capable, 
not only of doing mischief, but also of intending it. 
Now, this diiSTerence must arise from somewhat dis- 
cerned in the nature or capacities of one, which renders 
the action vicious \ and the want of which in the other, 
renders the same action innocent, or less vicious : and 
this plainly supposes a comparison, whether reflected 
upon or not, between the action and capacities of the 
agent, previous to our determining an action to be vi* 
cious. And hence arises a proper application of the 
epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, un* 
fit, to actions which our moral faculty determines to be 
vicious. 

2c 
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it be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them 5 and 
this, of course, lessens our displeasure against them. 
But still it is matter of experience, that we are formed 
so, as to reflect very severely upon the greater instan- 
ces of imprudent neglects and foolish I'ashness, both in 
ourselves and others. In instances of this kind, men 
often, say of themselves with remorse, and of others with 
some indignation, that they deserved to suffer such ca- 
lamities, because they brought them upon themselves, 
and would not take warning. Particularly, when per- 
sons come to poverty and distress by a long course of 
extravagance, and after frequent admonitions, though 
without falsehood or injustice \ we plainly do not regard 
such, people as. alike objects of compassion, with those 
wlio are brouglit into the same condition by unavoidable 
accidents. From these things it appears, that prudence 
' is a species of vii'tue, andi folly of vice : meaning by 
folly y somewhat quite different from mere incapacity j 
a thoughtless want of that regard aud attention to our 
own happiness, which we had capacity for. And this 
the word properly includes, and, as it seems, in its 
usual acceptation \ for we scarce apply it to brute crea- 
tures. 

However,, if any person be disposed to dispute the 
matter,, 1 shaH very willingly give him up the words 
virtue and vi'r^, as not applicable to prudence and folly ^ 
but must beg leave to insist, that the faculty within us, 
which is the judge of actions, approves of prudent 
actions, and disapproves imprudent ones ) I say, pru- 
dent and imprudent actions as such, and considered dis- 
tinctly from the happiness or misery which they occa- 
sion. And by the way, this observation may help to 
determine, what justness there is in that objection a- 
gainst religion, that it teaches us to be interested and 
selfish. 

Fifthly^ Without inquiring how far, and in what 
sense, virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice 
into the want of it* 5 it may be proper to observe, that 
i)enevolence, and the want of it, singly considered, are 
in no sort the whole of virtue wcA Vvat* ^wl>1 ^^^ 
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lance of happiness or misery. And therefore, were the 
Author of nature to propose nothing to himself as an end 
but the production of happiness, were his moral charac- 
ter merely that of benevolence j yet ours is not so. 
Iponthat supposition, indeed, the only reason of his 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of bencrd- 
lence to some persons rather than others, and disappro- 
batiod of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, 
must be, that he foresaw, this constitution of our nature 
would produce more happiness, than forming us with a 
temper of mere general benevolence. But still, since 
this is owr cOurf^tntion, falsehood, violence, injtfetioj^ ' 

must be vice in uA-;; and benevolence..*- ^wir^.x*. 

ably to others, virtue abetra^^^*^*^^*^^ dl consideratioii 
of the overbalance of. ^i or good, which they may ap- 
pear likely to prodiied. 

Now, if humfin creatures are endued with such % 
moral nature as~ we have been explaining, or with a 
moral faculty, the natural object of which is actions j 
moral government must consist in rendering them hap- 
py and unhappy, in rewarding and punishing them, as 
they follow, neglect, or depart from, the moral rule of 
action interwoven in their nature, or suggested and en^ 
forced by this moral fiiculty •, * in rewarding and pu- 
nishing them upon account of their so doing. 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observa- 
tion, contradicted what any author designed to assert* 
But some of great and distinguished merit, have, I 
think, expressed themselves in a manner, which may 
occasion some danger, to careless readers, of imagining 
the whole of virtue to consist in singly aiming, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment, at promoting the hap- 
piness of mankind in the present state \ and the whole 
of vice, in doing what they foresee, or might foresee, 
is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness in it 5 
than which mistakes, none can be conceived more terri- 
ble. For it is certain, that some of the most shocking 
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instances of injustice, adiiUery, nxurder, perjury, and 
even of persecution, may, in. many supposable cases, 
not have the appearance of being, likely to. produce an 
overbalance of misery in the present sUtp j. perhaps 

For 




happi 

If ho is the Lord and the Proprietor of it j nor. do we 
know what we are about, when we endeavour, to pro- 
mote the good of mankind in anyways, but those, which 
he has directed j that is, indeed, in all ways not con- 
trary to. veracity and justice. I spe?> clius upon sup- 
«v>sa'^n..o.^.i>erson3 really endeayo;-*'ing, m some sort, 
to do good, wiiu^u-..-^^^^^^ to tl|^* ^ut the truth 
seems to.be, that such supposed endeavours proceed, 
almost always, from ambition, ihe spirit of party, or 
some indirect principle, concealed perhaps in great 
measure from persons , themselves.. And . though, it^ is 
our business and our duty to endeavour,. within. the 
baunds of. veracity and justice, to contribute to. the ease, 
convenience, and even cheerfulness and diversion of our 
fellow creatures ^ yet, from our short views, it is great- 
ly uncertain, whether this endeavour will, in particular 
instances, produce an- overbalance of happiness upon 
the whole ^ since so many and distant things > must come 
into the account. And that which makes it our dutv, 
is, that there is some appearance that, it will,, and no 
positive appearance sufficient to balance this, on the 
contrary side ^. and also,, that such benevolent endea- 
vour is a cultivation of that most excellent of all virtu- 
ous principles, the active principle of benevolence. 

However, though, veracity, as well .as justice, is to 
be our rule of life ^ it must be added, otherwise a snare 
will be laid in the way of some plain men,, that the use 
of common forms of speech generally understood, cau- 
not be falsehood ^ and, in general, that there can be no 
designed falsehood without designing to deceive. It 
must likewise be observed, that, in numberless cases, a 
man may be under the strictest obligations to what he 
foresees will deceive, mlbout \us vutendiug it. For it 
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is impossible not to foresee, that the words and actions 
of men in different ranks and employments, and of dif« 
ferent educations, will perpetually be mistaken by each 
other y and it cannot but be so, whilst they will judge 
with the utmost carelessness, as they daily do, of what 
they are not, perhaps, enough informed to be compe- 
tent judges of, even though they considered it with 
great attention. 



TH^ END. 
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